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SCOTTISH  SONGS. 


TO 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 


TO  speak  in  your  presence  of  Soottish  song — ^to  hope 
yon  will  listen  while  I  seek  to  trace  its  history^  describe 
its  varied  character^  and,  with  an  honest  heart  and  a 
liberal  mind,  examine  the  productions  of  the  lyrists  of  our 
natiTe  land,  seems  something  like  the  man  who  spoke 
to  the  snn  concerning  the  source  of  light :  for  who  can 
know  so  mudi  about  lyric  lore,  or  bring  so  much  know- 
ledge and  genius  to  illustrate  it,  as  yourself?  In  sup- 
posing myself  seated  beside  you  with  free  license  of 
speed,  I  imagine  your  patience  equal  at  least  to  my 
presmnption ;  for  I  cannot  but  know  that  you  have  no- 
tfaii^  to  learn,  nOr  can  I  hope  to  charm  you  into  an 
auditor  by  any  extraordinary  grace  of  language,  or  felicity 
of  remark.  Something  indeed  of  what  I  have  to  say 
has  been  learned  from  yourself:  I  am  unwilling  to  be 
thought  so  careless  a  reader  and  so  dull  a  friend,  as  to 
come  profitless  away  from  your  company  or  your  works. 
It  may  seem  a  pieoe  of  tyranny  unknown  in  literature, 
to  ecbo  back  your  own  words  in  your  own  ear ;  but  it  is 
for  another  purpose  that  I  suppose  you  so  near  me-^ 
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your  presence  will  have  a  fiivourable  influence  ever  a 
spirit^  which>  though  it  comes  gladly  to  an  elected  work, 
is  conscious  ^  its  defects,  and  will  be  willii^  to  imagine 
itself  admonished  into  more  than  ordinary  conciseness 
and  regularity,  by  the  presence  of  superior  genius.  This 
will  likewise  enable  me  to  escape  from  the  nice  formali- 
ties and  subtle  distinctions  of  a  regular  essay^  into  the 
more  pleasant  labour  of  a  desukory  introduction ;  where 
character  may  be  more  closely  observed  than  method, 
where  the  fixed  or  the  vagrant  graces  of  song  will  be 
ftiBoed  mMa  amtioitalj  than  the  works  throng  whkli 
they  hove  waadeied,  from  their  first  appeanmoe  till  now; 
and  wbsre  I  shall  sometimes  §^Udly  resign  the  hopeless 
task  of  finding  eta  and  authiHr  to  eiur  ancient  lyrica,  to 
the  mwe  agKeaUe  labour  of  illuatroting  them  by  cri-^ 
tidsmandaneodisie.  I  shall  eadeavoltr  to  remember  that 
brevity  is  a  flowor  that  never  blooms  out  of  season— 
that  he  who  widies  to  be  read,  must  write  to  be  under- 
stood;  and  that,  though  trusting  mere  for  my  sncoeas  to 
nature  than  education,  I  muat  seek  the  aid  of  both  in 
a  work  where  information  and  research  are  required: 
what  cannot  be  gik  by  natureTs  voluntary  light,  may  be 
foond  by  the  kntem  of  learning. 

When  litecature.  slackened  in  its  homage  to  men  of 
ridies  and  rank,  painting  and  sculpture  came  and  i9* 
fleeted  ba^  to  titled  pride  and  opulent  vanity  their  own 
image,  with  sudi  minatenem  and  ftUdty  of  reaemblailiDe, 
as  rendered  all  oppoaitien  from  the  pen  hopdess  and 
vaia.  As  dtdicatiens  are  therefore  uneommon  o#  un- 
known, it  nay  beexpeeted  that  I  AmAA  aasign  aome 
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far  d^partiilg  hook  fke  ordinwnf  oouiBe  of  authors : 
k  is  firoBi  BO  wish  to  0edm  rinyikr,  nor  from  any  dewe 
to  rariye  tkooe  iitfU  of  aometunes  UfaaaUe  and  always 
iaTdufitary  iwiDflgey  with  whi^  some  of  the  greatest  of 
men  sought  to  ptopiliate  some  <^  the  meanest.  Had 
yoa  owed  your  greatness  to  birth  or  to  fieiTonr  aloae>  I 
thenld  have  regarded  yoa  in  silenoe  as  one  of  those  gilded 
images  whteb  fortune  sets  up  for  wonhip  on  her  h^ 
pbDss:  hat  your  £ute comes  from  a  noUer  soaroe*-*-from 
that  iaflnenoe  which  moeh  wiser  men  than  I  am  hare  not 
SGR^Ied  to  call  divine;  from  that  art  uHteaahaUe^  on* 
tanght^  which  can  neither  be  created  nor  propagated. 
My  adndiation  b  therefore  vQlantary-— a  natural  impulse 
whidi  I  wiA  not  to  oonoeal,  which  I  mj^t  not  if  I 
WMild;  which  pride  feels  no  wound  to  own^  nor  inde- 
pendence less  afectnesa  in  acknowledging^  I  shall  now 
proceed  with  the  sabject,*— thou^  it  seems  no  great 
^mploot  of  wanderings  to  speak  of  a  poet  in  an  intvo- 
diMftiqn  to  sonir. 

.  laminoiined  to  claim  for  the  Tery  oldest  of  onrSeot- 
tiah  soi^B*  a  moderate  antiquity  and  a  humUe  origin. 
The  greater  lover  of  Scotland^  will  be  unable  to  find  the 
wild  flowem  of  her  lyric  verse  floating  further  ap  the 
stnpm  of  bei'  Uatory  than  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce : 
and  the  fondest  admirer  of  her  song  cannot  point  to  a 
mtrtr  soaree  for  its  purest  and  most  lasting  stnuns^  than 
to  oar  herdsmen  and  watriors.  Those  who  wish  to  find 
its  origin  among  the  wild  and  shadowy  traditions  of  ^the 
anginal  peopk  of  the  bnd,  ought  to  tell  us  why  the 
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lyne  muse  has  eonfined  ber  mdtiiig  and  lieroic  breathings 
to  a  long,  natnaw,  and  BoimeCimes  barren  atrip  of  border 
country ;  and  those  who  imagine  we  have  received  the 
impulae  from  the  souths  shoold  show  us  aome  of  those 
coeval  traditionary  strains  idiich  inspired  our  anoestota. 
I  am  telling  the  story  for  England  as  well  as  for  ourselves^ 
when  I  say^  that  aknost  all  oor  romantic  or  martial  bA- 
lads^  and  almost  all  onr  songs  winch  bear  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  remoter  times>  and  daim  distinction  from  the 
taka  they  tell^  or  the  names  they  celebrate^  find  a  loeal 
habitation  nigh  the  border.  Nothing  can  be  more  re- 
markable than  the  «milarity  in  character  and  feeling  of 
the  strains^  whether  of  peace  or  war^  or  love  or  sorrow^ 
which  wete  breathed  of  old  from  either  bank  of  the 
Tweed ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  thia 
resemblance  has  long  since  ceased^  and  that  England  has 
changed  the  natural  tone  and  peculiar  character  of  her 
song.  That  she  has  changed  for  the  better  I  am  not  so 
sme, — ^let  me  weigh  the  merits  of  Scottish  and  English 
song  with  a  careful  and  impartial  hand. 

When  Cowley  speaks  of  '*  dancing  words  and  speak- 
ing strings/'  he  expresses  with  much  happiness  the  feH^ 
dtous  union  of  poetry  and  music  The  natural  unstudied 
grace  of  thought,  the  lucky  ease  and  unsought  beauty  of 
language  which  make  lyric  verse  move  and  breathe,  and 
without  which  it  is  unworthy  of  the  society  of  Music,  its 
less  divine  but  no  less  graceful  sister,  seem  common  to 
both  countries.  Here  the  resemblance  ceases — a  Scottish 
song  is  a  story,  an  English  song  is  a  sentiment;  the  former 
seems  more  akin  to  truth  and  warmth,  the  latter  to  court* 
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Uaem  nd  delicacy.  The  Scatsnum  nunf^es  tlie  name 
of  his  mistreas  with  han  stndn ;  and  lavishes  loveliness 
and  beauty  upon  her,  and  assembles  around  her  all  that 
is  £ur  or  fragrant  in  the  evening  landscape:  the  £n« 
giishman  conceals  his  mistress  in  a  foreign  mask;  and 
pours  his  fancy  more  than  his  heart  around  a  natural 
Matiinent  or  a  neat  conceit,  adorning  it  with  all  the 
d^anoe  and  melody  of  a  rich  and  varied  language.  The 
former  sings  openly  of  his  affection,  and  describes  his 
hopes  and  fears  with  all  the  candour  of  youthful  enthu- 
siaaoB :  the  latter  has  no  wish  to  make  the  wide  world 
his  confidante ;  he  is  discreet  in  his  most  rapturous  mo- 
menta, and  understands  from  experience  all  the  mystery 
of  love-making.  The  £nmer  thinks  of  nothing  but  his 
love^  and  seems  proud  to  let  the  world  know  how  raudi 
he  admites  her,  and  how  passing  fair  she  is  for  whom  he 
IS  pouring  out  his  whole  heart :  the  latter  neither  trusts 
us  with  his  true  love's  name,  nor  with  a  portrait  of  her 
penon,  nor  is  he  in  any  haste  to  discover  in  what  land 
she  lives,  or  whether  she  be  lofty  or  low.  The  former 
goes  out  to  woo  in  a  pastond  knd,  and  inanimate  nature 
eomes  in  for  its  share  of  rapture;  he  tells  us  of  the  stars 
which  shine  above  them,  and  the  names  of  the  flowers 
over  whidi  they  walk ; — the  sweetness  of  the  hawthorn 
under  which  they  sit  is  not  forgotten,  and  the  stream  at 
their  leet  has  a  name,  or  acquires  one  from  that  moment: 
the  latter  mdulges  in  no  such  pastond  imaginings,  he 
sits  under  a  pointed  ceiling  and  a  gilded  chandelier,  and 
love 

When  the  wine  cup  shines  in  light. 
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The  lyric  mnse  of  the  nonh  is  the  muse  of  dmple  niitiire : 
she  loves  to  expatiate  by  hiU  and  dale^  with  her  locha 
flowing  on  her  shoulders^  her  garments  lifted  above  the 
grass  ''till  half  a  leg  is  scrimply  seen/'  and  with  a  look 
like  the  Peggy  of  Allan  Ramsay  when  she  west  to  gather 
dew.  Her  more  eourtly  sister  of  the  sontii  loves  the 
lighted  hall  and  the  illuminated  dty:  she  goes  rustling 
in  silks^  with  paste  gems  end  diamonds  in  her  hair>  is  a 
complete  pattern  of  external  grace  and  deoomm  of  be- 
havionr — 

And  prudence  is  her  o'erword  aye ; 
She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 

If  I  have  to  accuse  the  latt»  of  reserve,  and  mth  breath* 
ing  out  her  love  as  coldly  as  the  icy  words  of  some  of 
the  old  lecturing  Moralities,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  excuse  the  former  of  occasional  trespasses  against 
outward  decorum,  and  with  going  higher  kilted  at  times 
than  even  the  tolerant  may  think  discreet.  But  perhaps 
this  very  freedom  arises  from  the  dramatic  form  in  which 
our  northern  songs,  like  all  early  national  poetry,  are 
conceived.  In  their  lively  presentation  of  person  and 
incident,  and  time  and  place,  they  resemble  a  dramatic 
scene;  and  as  many  of  them  contain  pictures  of  common 
life,  there  has  been  less  desire  to  extract  the  poetry 
alone,  than  to  stamp  freshly  off  the  whole  scene,  and 
reflect  back  a  true  image  of  nature.  A  total  want  of 
dramatic  incident  and  character,  and  a  desire  to  address 
the  mind  alone,  has  secured  to  English  song  the  welcome 
absence  of  familiar  coarseness  and  rude  interchange  of 
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wpntiif  whackma^pnaA,  aft  tke  Mine  dney  the  life  and  tW 
mdriiiwey  of  aooie  •£  oat  etrly  eongB*  This  detise  $» 
Inut  kidf  to  a  mxif^  aentiwient,  and  intertwine  all  ^ 
giaoe  oSveoB  mind  aonart  aayiog  or  a  happy  mntBJi, 
iedrn  EngHAcritietoTOaginetfagtwfaatewer'WHBBtfiBw 
ther  tlan  tkia  ceaoed  to  be  a(Bg»  Tfaos  teoma  ti»  do* 
fiaitian  of  one  vdio  Imd  a  better  aoqaaiatanfae  witb  Ite 
tban  tibe  dder  fyrica  of  Eagland;  bat  I  cannot 
tn  willdiold  £«n  tiie  popoiar  poctrjr  flf  the  Gbtfaic 
iha  vny  joune,  both  oral  and  -written^  by  idiich 
It  waa  admired  and  deaeended  to  posterity.  I  am  willing 
to  be  no  wiser  than  ear  aaocatora,  who  refused  not  the 
name  sf  aong  to  juxueh  that  coold  be  sung;  and  wiew 
pifsspd  to  insiiide  many  long  ballade  and  portioiis  oF 
NBusiee  in  Ike  poetry  to  which  yoioe  and  instrament 
added  their  ohama.  The  very  natore  of  love»  its  joy% 
its  sofTowSy  and  its  fcars,  most  induoe  it  to  overlow 
thoae  pfdantic  Units  into  wiiidi  the  oitic's  wand  wishes 
to  eonjinre  it.  The  heart  desiies  to  disclose  something 
more  than  the  solitary  sentiment  enjoined  by  the  oritic 
The  pasdon  of  love,  like  the  muse  of  Bums,  lages  like  an 
imprisoned  fiend  till  it  pours  out  itsdf  in  song ;  and  all 
the  lirelieBt  revelatioas  of  the  heart,  bear  the  name  and 
farm,  and  breathe  of  the  beauty  whidi  inspired  them. 

To  seek,  with  tiie  hope  of  finding,  a  eertain  era  for  the 
o(^^  of  Scottish  song,  would  be  like  the  boy  who  ohssed 
the  nuiibows^-'Vidien  he  reached  die  knoll  on  which  its 
glitteriijg  extremity  seemed  to  rest^  he  saw  it  shining  on 
a  distant  hiU;  and  when  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
summit,  he  saw  the  beautiful  vlskm  yanishing  in  the 
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ooean.  We  me  heSom  nt  a  iaxge  mam  of  lyiioty  sudi 
as  perhaps  no  nation  can  anxpaas,  either  in  number  or 
beauty:  we  kiok  a  hundred  years  back,  and  the  number  is 
sensiUy  diminiahad^  and  many  of  the  brif^test  are  gone : 
we  pass  onward  a  hundred  years  more,  and  we  see  many 
of  our  present  fjenrourites  in  a  mder  dress,  and  hear  the 
muse  breathe  a  nmg^ier  and  less  melodious  strain;  an- 
other century,  and  there  are  frequent  lapses  and  chaams 
in  traditionary  verse,  and  the  vcsce  of  the  muse  is  maie 
rude  and  martial ;  another  century  and  her  musinf^  are 
scattered  in  fragments  over  the  land  like  the  ravinga  of 
the  sibyl ;  and,  finally,  her  voice  has  ceased,  and  history 
is  content  to  quote  a  veise  and  speak  of  the  influence  of 
her  song.  The  skill  of  learning,  the  labour  of  indnstry, 
and  the  utmost  application  which  genius  can  make  to  the 
pages  of  the  chronicler  and  the  historian,  can  only  end 
in  the  conviction,  that  song  of  a  domestic  and  a  martiai 
kind  has  been  long  natural  to  Scotland;  but  truth  muat 
call  in  the  aid  of  conjecture,  and  conjecture  must  sadc 
the  assistance  of  national  vanity,  before  we  can  satisfy 
ourselves  that  we  possess,  without  a  very  strong  infusion 
of  recent  poetry,  change  of  language,  and  alteration  of 
thou^t,  any  one  of  the  perfect  original  strains  which 
gratified  our  ancestors.  Credulity  may  believe  that  the 
songs  which  cheered  our  rude  and  auortial  fbrefi^thers, 
breathed  the  same  varied  strain,  and  contained  the  seeds 
from  which  our  innumerable  songs  have  sprung;  and 
fimcy  may  imagine  how  much  or  how  little  of  die  ancient 
spirit  of  poetry  infiuences  the  court,  the  camp,  and  cottage 
now,  which  was  abroad  of  old,  and  sang,  likeDante  or  Cary, 
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Of  Iftdies  fliii  of  knigbte,  tibe  tiik  and  eMe 
Tkat  wkehed  as  into  lore  and  oonrUi^. 

It  is  an  migmefid  kbonr  to  di^el  i^gneaUe  ddift* 
md  the  fietkns  wUeh  soothe  natkoal  pride,  or 
please  finaflj  vanity^  sue  these  to  whidi  we  mast  faoAj 
cling.  Bat  when  tiiith  strips  the  rosoaaoe  from  bislory, 
sad  ssflles  the  peoofe  bf  whidi  we  lay  chdm  to  lyrical 
■Hiqnity,  we  find  nothing  left  of  all  those  pximitiTe 
atnina,  which,  gave  a  Scottish  toogae  to  our  natisnal 
Bciodiea»  hat  a  few  rude  lines  and  a  few  qtiestionaUe 
feagmenta  It  ia  eai^  indeed  to  say,  that  everywhere  we 
aee  traces  of  the  natioDal  muse  of  earlier  days,— that 
we  discover  over  all  the  border  lowlands  her  footsteps 
Boie  than  half  defaced,  and  hear  her  well-known  voice 
dying  away  like  the  last  murmur  of  a  distant  melody. 
Bot  truth  is  not  allowed  to  make  her  escape  in  general 
espressioos:  what  history  has  preserved,  or  veritaUe  tn^ 
dition  handed  down,  I  shall  gli^y  notice;  and  I  may 
lament,  with  the  poet  of  old,  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
imperfections  of  orsl  remembrance,  and  that,  unless  we 
are  aided  by  revelation,  we  know  little  more  than  nothing. 

The  period  when  the  Scottish  language  began  to  be 
heard  above  the  barbarous  discordance  of  the  conquering 
and  the  conquered,  cannot  be  accurately  known ;  and  it 
is  equally  vain  to  seek  to  be  informed,  at  what  time  it 
flowed  in  a  stream  pure  and  plentiful  enough  for  the 
uses  of  the  muse.  There  must  have  been  a  large  interval 
of  years,  while  the  Celtic  language  was  step  by  step  re- 
tiring to  the  northern  hiUs,  and  the  present  language  was 
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secretly  maolding  itself  «n  tlie  Saxon^  tlie  Dsniali^  and  the 
Nomuui^  in  wUeb  onr  poetiy  iqppeared  «f  nmiiy  colours^ 
and  cai:^t  a  strip  and  a  star  from  every  fresh  infusion 
fronthewcstarihefloatli.  TlialoureitrilieBlpiaetSBpeke 
a  kind  of  Bttbyhniidi  dialect^  £t  to  eonfcnnd  tlM  united 
wiadoni  of  many  eoUeges^  I  am  not  pfepared  to  say ;  but 
it  is  muoh  easier  to  prove  that  the  peculiar  poetry  of 
the  TariouB  tribes  or  natieiiB  who  tamed  Enghuid  and 
Scotland  into  a  priee-fighter's  stage^  gave  a  tinge  or 
an  impulse^  which  is  yet  visiUe  in  the  popular  poetry 
of  the  land.  If  we  can  indulge  in  the  pleasing  belief 
that  Fingal  lived  and  that  Ossian  sang ;  and  if  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Celtic  muse  by  the 
wild^  and  pathetic^  and  chivalrous  strains  whidi  were  ao 
long  and  so  wondrously  preserved  for  Maepherson  to 
find^  we  may  conclude  that  the  lowland  muse  owea  less 
to  her  Celtic  aster  than  to  the  wOd  legends  of  the  Nor- 
w^ans  and  Danes.  The  Scottish  and  the  Scandi- 
navian ballads  or  songs  have  a  dose  and  a  vivid  resem* 
blance:  the  same  spirit  seems  to  have  ooncdved,  and 
the  same  spirit  executed  them.  They  abound  in  the 
same  wild  and  singular  superstitions ;  the  same  thirst  for 
the  marvellous  by  sea^  and  the  incredible  by  land.  They 
present  an  image  of  a  rude^  a  martial^  and  original 
people :  mi^t  is  their  source  of  right ;  personal  beauty 
and  personal  bravery  are  their  only  visible  perfections ; 
their  ships  are  their  homes,  the  field  of  battle  their 
delight;  plunder  their  reward;  and  the  chief  judge 
and  arbitrator  in  all  dubious  matters  is  the  sword. 
Kood  ilows^  through  their  romantic  as  well  as  their 
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martial  stmiiM;  aad  if  th^  &uv  imagCB  of  htualm 
kvdinen  and  beauty,  it  is  but  to  tbsow  them  into  the 
anna  of  the  aarage  hero  of  the  tale^  or  ufOB  thaamaid  paiat 
of  aome  fiercer  livaL  But  steeped  as  they  are  in  super- 
atition  and  in  htood,  thej  have  many  redeeming  graces 
af  gnpfaic  pow«r>  roda  chiraby  and  fertent  patfcob 
lliey  exhibit  that  sharp  and  freah  preaentment  of  inci^- 
dent  and  seene,  whidi  will  ever  be  tend  in  the  aonfpsnf 
thoae  idio  aedc  to  see  nature  far  theniadTea.  Thay  have 
the  fiie-cdge  of  fiiat  tfaavf^  Strang  upon  them,  with 
dmt  minnteneas  and  particokrity,  whieh  make  fiotian 
^wak  widi  the  tongue  of  truth. 

In  mndi  of  thia  energy  of  diaraeter  the  Cekio  poetry 
ifaarea;  but  its  manners  azu  more  refined,  itasentimenta 
more  genefona,  its  anpeiatittona  more  sublime,  and  its 
chtfufay  rivals  the  brightest  era  of  European  knighlhood* 
I  apeak  of  the  cfaaiaeter  uf  the  epic  aongs  of  Ossian, 
which,  hidden  like  a  miraGulons  relic  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  came  finth  to  support  the  expiring  tra^ 
ditioDs  of  the  land,  and  to  rerive  the  fiune  of  the  ancieBt 
heraea,  who  were  about  to  retire  fiir  ever,  nameless  and 
unsung;  to  their  wreathe  of  mountain  mist,  to  drive  their 
viBionary  eara  and  pursue  the  jdhadowy  deer.  The  other 
remaina  of  Celtic  aong^  whidi  I  have  examined,  seem  to 
describe  a  ruder  and  less  gifted  people;  they  deHi^ 
in  eatalognea  of  barbarouanamea*— in  clusters  of  sonorous 
qatheta  and  intefminable  traditionB.  They  seem  bairen 
in  generoBity  of  sentiment ;  their  story  is  some  nameless 
feud ;  and  their  imagery  is  limited  to  the  heathy  desert 
and  the  misty  waste.    The  summons  to  the  foray,  the 
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call  to  battle,  and  tiie  rwhiiig^totlie  AasegB,  tare  £avmiiite 
themes*  The  Celtic  bavda  are  unequalled  in  their  stiniqg 
calls  to  anns^  and  for 

Chanting  rhymes  of  deadly  feud. 

But  I  am  far  £roni  sure  that  they  have  influenced  the 
border  poets  in  their  dunce  of  objects,  at  in  the  manned 
in  which  they  have  treated  them. 

By  examining  the  expression  and  spirit  of  our  early 
national  poetry,  written  and  oral,  by  perusing  the  ancient 
historians  and  writers  of  England  and  the  Scottish  low- 
lands, and  by  weighing,  as  well  as  a  limited  balance  will 
aHow,  the  popular  language  of  the  two  countries,  I  may 
safely  conclude,  that  they  are  peo|^kd  by  one  race,  who 
spoke  of  old  the  same  language,  who  were  spmqg  innn 
the  same  ancestry,  and  were  divided  in  nothing  save 
the  desire  of  dominion.  When  the  Saxon  language  was 
inoculated  with  the  Danish,  and  coloured  with  the  Nor<* 
man,  it  found  time  to  subside  into  something  fixed  and 
settled,  and  its  voice  was  gradually  heard  over  the  island 
as  far,  and  pa!haps  farther,  than  th&  banks  of  the  Forth. 
To  a  Sootsttum  the  ancient  literature  of  England  is 
quite  accessible,  and  comes  dosar  to  his  mother-tongue 
than  the  more  pure  and  more  polished,  but  not  more 
forcible,  literary  language  of  the  present  day.  Many  of 
the  words  of  Wickliffe  and  Chaucer,  and  even  of  Shaken 
speare,  have  ceased  to  be  living  English,  and  are  still 
living  Scotch ;  and  I  cannot  help  imagining  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  land  might  recover  some  of  its  lost  strength, 
by  calling  into  life  and  popularity  many  of  its  n^ected 
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vnds.  The  whole  of  the  popdoiiii  eomon^  of  Yntk 
tpeektt  a  Imigaa^  whidi  I  am  vSfling  to  caM  SeottiBfay 
snee  I  nnderataiid  it  through  meansof  my  native  tongue; 
and  Tstunu  odier  northeni  counties  give  a  very  lively 
image  in  their  speech  of  the  days  of  Chaucer  and  Barbour. 
A  poet  and  eriitic  has  adaioirkdged>  that  Barbour  adorned 
the  EnglJBh  language  by  a  strain  of  veisificatioli^  ex- 
pression^ and  imagery^  far  superior  to  his  age;  and  I 
may  say  of  Wintoun,  who  wrote  at  a  later  period^  l2iat 
hia  language  is  more  rude  and  his  orthography  more  im^ 
pure,  inasmuch  as  his  geniua  was  inferiw.  When  we 
oome  to  the  days  of  Gawin  Douglas  and  Dunbar,  we 
are  so  sensible  o£  the  ^fferenoe  between  the  language 
which  they  write»-and  that  of  the  poets  of  England  who 
immediately  follow  them>  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
imagme  that  the  northern  tongue,  instead  of  advandag 
in  correctness  and  purity,  had  ftlapsed  into  obsolete 
ruggedneas  and  uncouth  barbarism.  I  have  no  wish  to 
refnae  my  adndration  to  the  works  of  these  two  exquisite 
poets ;  they  can  afford  to  be  accused  of  an  affectation  of 
nncoBunon  words,  of  a  wish  to  embelliah  what  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  calls  the  "  maternal  tongue"  with  "  aureate 
tennis."  But  they  have  refused  to  speak  the  popular 
language  of  their  country ;  and  by  studding  their  verses 
with  teamed  words,  have  become  more  inaccessible  to  a 
commoii  reader  than  the  pages  of  Barbour,  who  wrote  so 
long  before  them. 

But  while  the  more  courtly  and  more  learned  poets 
were  sacrificing  the  sense  of  genius  to  show  the  vanity 
of  learning,  the  oral  lyric  poetry  of  Scotland  had  in- 
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itntibly  become  popular^  and  its  authom  seem  to  have 
indulged  no  Idgher  wkb  than  t6  expreae  what  they  Mi, 
and  describe  what  they  eaw,  in  the  eommoa  work-day* 
worl^d  language  of  their  native  ooantry.  But  if  the  ruetio 
authon  W&ce  unaoquaiBted  with  the  unibrtiiiiate  art  of 
fmhftllitthing  their  straiasj  it  muat  be  oonlewed  that  they 
were  content  with  very  homdy  wwds^  pud  little  r^ard 
to  rqplarity  of  rhyme,  and  eatisfied  themaelvea  widi 
very  nigged  numbers.  Though  it  is  said  by  some  learned 
perswis  that  the  first  language  of  man  iapoetay,  I  am  afraid 
to  daim  lor  our  ancMora  the  name  of  poets  in  their  fint 
recorded  attempts  at  versei  Wintoun  indeed  has  quoted 
^  p<Hrtion  of  a  lyric  poem,  which  is  very  sweet  and  AijfW'- 
ing;  and  as  it  is  written  on  the  unhappy  wars  whiefa^ 
fdUowed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third,  it  has  been 
pronounced  as  dd  as  the  days  of  John  BalioL  But  to 
me  it  has  a  much  moce  modem  sound.  It  is  too  melo* 
dious  and  too  alliterative  for  thut  period,  and  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  age  as  the  rhyming  chronicler  himself. 
It  glides  as  smoothly  along  as  the  numbos  of  the  pr^. 
sent  day:— 

When  Alexander  our  king  was  dead. 

That  Scotland  led  in  love  and  le. 
Away  wes  sons  of  ale  and  bread. 

Of  wine  and  wax,  of  game  and  glee; 
Our  gold  was  changed  into  lead : 

Christ,  bom  into  virginitie. 
Succour  Scotland,  and  remede 

That  stad  in  this  perplexitie. 
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i  know  Unai  Le^den^  no  raenift  ttotbflrity^  qutffca  «id 
wbdiirfit  it  as  a  fetio  of  the  i^  to  wUcli  the  Frier 
ef  Lochleveii  ascribes  it,  and  that  Bitaon,  the  most  fua- 
pidoDs  of  critics,  and  the  most  sorupokms  ofantifoariea^ 
iffttda  the  verse  as  gemdae*  But  Lejdea  perhaps  qwke 
hMtilf,  and  at  least  spoks  ycmg,  and  »  he  was  not  hi 
parsnit  of  tmth,  might  see  nothing  meritxirioiis  im  seek*> 
lag  a  less  ambitious  antiquity  for  the  verse ;  and  with 
r^ard  to  Ritson,  experience  has  taught  me  to  abate  my 
eonfidenoe  in  even  the  most  considerate  judgment  of  a 
mere  antiquary. 

But  we  have  a  fragment  of  a  national  song  on  which 
susinGioii  has  not  fastened ;  and  of  an  age,  too,  which 
lessens  regret  for  the  dubious  authenticity  of  the  other. 
I  overpass,  and  overpass  willingly,  some  very  rude  rhymes 
on  the  siege  of  Berwick  in  1296 :  the  minstrel  soofF  was 
sepaid  b^  the  En^kh  with  rhynies  equally  batlmrous ; 
and  ns  if  the  reply  of  tke  rhymer  had  not  been  sufficiently 
hesB^  ike  swotd  of  Edwaid  foDowed,  &r  sharper  than  the 
sevesesfe  Sathse.  I  tim  overpam  iim  so^^  of  Sir  Fatriok 
Spenoe^  the  eariiest  of  our  lyrics^  whieh  sought  to  naiee 
snnthnent  with  external  nature  and  domestic  or  historie 
egcamaianoe  ;  and  I  passit  only,  because  I  am  unwilling, 
inmt  internal  evidence  and  traditional  testimony  alone;, 
to  pbee  it  as  the  head  of  Scottish  song.  Nor  shall 
I  dwcU  on  the  Gnde  WaUaee,  a  rough  and  vigorous 
lyric,  bearing  in  ▼arioua  places  the  sharp  stamp  of  great 
antiquity,  and  in  others  the  eofUr  and  more  sentimentfd 
ittfosion  of  a  later  age.  The  latter  is  one  of  those 
songs  which  has  floated  down  the  stream  of  oral  memory 
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for  oentaries;  and  perbaps  was  popular  in  an  era»  which 
we  have  Fordun's  authority  for  saying,  possessed  several 
songs  in  honour  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  But  I  gladly 
go  from  conjecture  to  certainty. 

After  the  battle  of  Bannockbnm>  says  Fabyan, ''  The 
Soottes,  inflamed  with  pride  and  derision  of  the  En^sh, 
made  this  rhyme  as  fblloweth — 

Maydens  of  Englande, 

Sore  may  ye  mome^ 

For  your  lemmans,  ye 

Haue  lost  at  Bannockysbume. 
With  heue-a-lowe. 
What  weneth  the  king  of  England 
So  soon  to  have  won  Scotland  ? 
Wyth  rumbylowe. 

"  Thys  song,"  he  adds,  "  was  after  many  days  sung 
in  dances  in  the  carols  of  the  maidigns  and  mynstrelles 
of  Scotland,  to  the  reproofe  and  disdain  of  Englishmen : 
with  diners  others  which  I  overpasse."  The  testimony 
of  the  old  historian  is  supported  by  Gaxton's  Chronicle, 
which  gives  us  some  feurther  information  respecting  this 
very  curious  relic : — ''  Wherefore  the  Scottes  said,  in 
reproof  and  despite  of  King  Ekiward,  for  as  moche  as  he 
loved  to  be  gone  by  water,  and  also  for  he  was  discom- 
fited at  Bannokesbome ;  therefore  maydens  made  a  song 
thereof  in  that  country  of  King  Edward  of  England, 
and  in  this  manner  they  songe — "  The  quotation  of 
Caxton  extends  no  farther  than  that  of  Fabyan,  and 
seems  much  more  corrupt.     But  it  enables  us  to  judge 
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of  the  mixed  natuie  of  the  song.  It  seems  something  of 
a  lyrical  condolence,  as  well  as  a  song  in  '*  disdain  and 
leproc^'  of  Engluh  pride.  It  sympathizes  with  the 
maidpns  who  had  lost  their  lovera;  and  compares  the 
magnifieeoce  of  Edward's  march  to  Bannockhum  with 
tiie  shame  of  his  flight  and  his  escape  in  a  flshing-boat. 
Has  very  early  and  not  inelegant  strain  is  more  sweet 
and  flowing  than  the  popular  English  verses  of  the  same 
period;  it  oommenoes  in  the  gentle  spirit  of  our  host 
lyrics,  and  strikes  with  truth  and  modesty  the  true  tone 
of  our  best  and  most  moving  songs.  I  should  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  song  rather  of  sorrow  than  of  scorn,  had 
not  Caxton  supplied  the  satiric  allurion  to  Edward's 
fli^t,  and  had  I  not  discovered  that  the  burthen  was 
ilso  satirical.  In  the  romance  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
as  the  English  fleet  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Syria,  the 
minstrel  sings,  that  the  king  saw  a  large  Saracen  ship  of 
war,  and,  arming  himself  ibr  the  fight,  urged  on  his  . 
rowers  with  characteristic  impatience : — 

Roweth  on  &8t !  who  that  is  faint. 
In  evil  water  may  he  be  dreynt ! 
They  rowed  hard,  and  sung  thereto. 
With  hevelow  and  rumbeloo. 


The  Scottish  poets  of  the  days  o£  Bruce  knew  how  to 
make  a  singular  line,  from  a  popular  English  romance, 
sharpen  the  satire  of  a  lyric,  which  was  once  so  well  known 
as  to  be  quoted  by  three  historians.  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  to  the  English  romance  or  the  Scottish  song  that 
James  alludes  in  his^  Peblis  to  the  Play. 

VOL,  I.  c 
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Hope>  Celye,  and  Cardronmr, 

Oathored.  out  thick-fiild^ 
With  heic^,  and  how,  nunbelow. 

The  young  £dkB  were  foil  bold: 
The  bagpipe  Uew>  and  they  outthrew. 

Oat  of  the  tewna  untold ; 
Lord!  such  a  shout  was  them  amoi^ 

When  they  were  o'er  the  wold ! 

As  this  is  the  first  genuine  fragment  of  m^iot  is  now 
widely  known  hy  the  name  of  Scottieli  song,  so  is  it 
the  last  that  for  a  long  space  of  time  finds  a  place  in 
history.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of  a 
satiric  rather  than  a  pathetic  kind,  and  many  names  of 
lyrics  once  common  and  popular,  we  have  nothing  of  all 
the  strains  which  amused  or  moved  our  ancestors  till 
printing  came  to  the  aid  of  the  muse,  and  men,  from 
vanity  or  curiosity,  b^;an  to  collect  her  labours.  The 
early  flowers  of  our  song  are  soon  collected  fimn  the 
wide  field  of  history ;  they  are  few,  and  when  they  are 
together,  the  garland  seems  hardly  worthy  of  gathering. 
The  next  that  comes  has  something  of  the  sharpness  of 
the  national  emblem— -an  epigram  rather  than  a  song ; 
but  so  pointed  and  keen,  that  in  those  days  of  fierce 
ehivalry,  it  may  have  caused  the  breaking  of  many  a 
lanoe.  When  David,  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  married 
Jane,  the  sister  of  King  Edward,  in  1328,  the  Scots  in 
scorn  called  her  Jane  Make-peace,  and  wrote  various 
TruflTes,  Roundes,  and  Songs,  in  derision  of  the  al- 
liance, and  of  the  costly  and  gaudy  dresses  of  the  En- 
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gjBth  kni^ts*  Weowethe  folltfwiiigBatirieveirfliiothe 
IdndneM  of  fVibyan;  lind  from  Gaston  we  ledm,  that  it 
mtt  fixed  on  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  Churoh  at  York 
by  the  Bcoltiah  ambaatedors^  during  theiesidenoe  of  the 
coQit  in  thb  nordi.    It  sounds  like  a  part  of  a  song :— - 

Long  beardis  hartles, 
Paynted  hoodes  wytles. 
Gay  cottes  graceless^ 
Maketh  England  thryfteless. 

The  poetic  and  satiric  spirit  of  the  north  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  curious  story  which  Bower  relates  of 
Sir  William  Dalyell ;  and  which  is  told  with  such  live- 
liness in  the  notes  to  Marmion,  as  makes  me  afraid  to 
attempt  an  abridgment.  It  seems  that  in  1390^  the 
Scottish  knight^  whom  the  historian  praises  for  his  wisdom 
and  his  lively  wit^  was  on  a  mission  to  the  English  courts 
where  he  saw  Sir  Piers  Courtenay  parading  about  the 
palace,  wearing  a  rich  mantle,  bearing  for  device  an  em- 
broidered £dcon,  with  this  rhyme — 

I  bear  a  &lcon  fairest  of  flight ; 
Whoso  pinches  at  her,  his  death  is  dight 

Ingraith. 

Ab  WiUiani  appeared  next  day  in  a  rich  mantle,  sfanii- 
kr  to  that  of  Cooirtenay,  bearing  a  magpie  instead  of  a 
Ihkoii,  witii  a  motto  wfaidi  parodied  the  vaunting  ini 
scriptioa  of  the  KngJiahMan. 

I  bear  a  pie,  picking  at  a  piece ; 
Whoso  picks  at  her,  I  shall  pick  at  his  nese. 

In  faith. 
c2 
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Sir  Pien^  who  was  vain  of  a  very  handsome  petstm 
and  renowned  for  his  skill  in  tilting,  challenged  Sir 
William  to  a  just  with  sharp  lances.  Hiey  ran  three 
courses,  and  in  the  third,  the  handsome  Englishman 
lost  two  of  his  front  teeth :  he  complained  that  Dalyell 
left  his  helmet  unlaced,  which  gave  way  at  the  touch 
of  his  spear,  and  enabled  him  to  shun  the  shock  of  the 
encounter.  The  Scot  agreed  to  run  six  courses  more, 
liable  to  the  forfeit  of  two  hundred  pounds,  if,  on  en- 
tering the  lists,  any  unequal  advantage  should  be  detected 
on  either  side.  When  they  were  on  the  point  of  dosing, 
Dalyell  demanded,  with  a  smile,  that  Courtenay  should 
consent  to  the  extinction  of  one  of  his  eyes,  as  he  him- 
self had  lost  one  in  the  field  of  Otterbume.  The  other 
demurred  to  the  equalization  of  optical  powers,  and  the 
king  commanded  tliat  Dalyell  should  receive  the  forfeit, 
saying  he  excelled  the  English'  both  in  wit  and  valour. 
It  is  not  every  old  historian  who  illustrates  the  age  of 
which  he  writes  with -a  story  of  rich  humour  and  sar- 
castic rhyme. 

For  the  sake  of  keeping  together  these  satiric  verses, 
I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  remains  of  a  song  quoted 
by  Godscroft,  on  the  murder  of  the  lord  of  Liddesdale 
in  1353.  I  know  not  that  by  delajring  it  I  have  offered 
any  violence  to  precedence  of  composition ;  for  I  confess 
the  lines  have  no  very  antique  sound,  and  certainly 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  oral  transmission  £otr  some  time 
before  they  reached  the  ear  of  the  historian  of  the  house 
of  Douglas. 

"  The  lord  of  Liddesdale  being  at  his  pastime,  hunting 
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in  Ettridce  Fcucst,  is  beset  by  William  Earl  of  Douglas; 
and  assailed,  voiinded^  and  slain  beside  Oalsewood; 
npoa  a  jealousy  that  the  earl  had  conceived  of  him  with 
his  lady,  as  the  report  goeth;  for  so  says  the  old  song — 

The  coontesse  of  Douglas  out  of  her  boure  she  came. 

And  loudly  there  that  she  did  call^ 
It  is  for  the  lord  of  Liddesdale 

That  I  let  all  these  tears  downfall. 

*<  The  song  also  .deelareth  how  she  did  write  her  love* 
letten  to  Liddesdale,  to  dissuade  him  from  that  hunting. 
It  tella  likewise  the  manner  of  the  taking  of  his  men, 
and  ids  own  killing  at  Ghdsewood;  and  how  he  was 
csoisd  the  first  night  to  Lindin  Kiik^  a  mile  from  Sel-> 
kirk,  and  was  buried  within  the  abbacie  of  Melrose." 
To  express  joy,  or  scorn,  or  sorrow,  on  any  remarkable 
OQBorrenee,  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  muse ;  her 
subjects  were  real,  or  believed:  fiction  was  not  become  a 
profeasiaii,  she  had 

No  idly  feigned  poetic  pains, 

she  dealt  only  in  national  or  domestic  history.  It  was 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  £ill  of  a  favourite  and  sue* 
ceasful  hero  would  escape  such  notice ;  but  there  is  na 
better  authority  than  this  oral  song  for  changing  Earl 
Dongks  with  jealousy,  and  his  lady  with  light  behaviour. 
History  imputes  the  murder  of  the  Flower  of  Chivalry 
to  other  causes ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  though 
he  deserved  not  to  be  murdered,  he  hardly  merited  to 
live.     I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  song  was 
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written  by  some  minstrel^  to  long  after  the  emt  it  obIb- 
faratei,  that  length  of  tune  sanctioned  the  fiction.  Sodi 
exprenions  as  €k)dfloro^,  on  the  anthority  of  the  aoog,  im- 
putes to  the  oonntess^  were  common  among  Indies  in  the 
times  of  chivalry^  and  implied  admiration  rather  than 
criminal  aiFection.  The  queen  of  France  wrote  with  her 
own  hand  a  love-letter  to  our  James  the  Fourth^  calling 
him  her  love ;  and  desiring  him  to  raise  an  army,  and 
step  three  steps  on  English  ground,  and  strike  three 
strokes  with  a  sword,  for  her  sake.  We  all  know  how 
readily  he  obeyed;  and  the  price  which  he  paid,  dear  as 
it  ma,  would  have  been  more  willii^^  given,  could  he 
have  foreseen  on  Floddcn  Field  the  heraio  poem  which 
his  fate  has  inspired.  But  no  one  accuses  the  qneen  of 
France  of  an  attachment  to  James,  and  no  one  imagines 
that  Jamea  regarded  her  more  tenderly  than  any  other 
lady.  Her  letter  was  the  common  language  of  the  times 
-i-the  words  of  politic  beauty  in  the  ear  of  cfaivalnma 
vanity.  Nor  was  the  kiss  which  the  PiinceBS  Mnrgaiel 
of  Scotland  bestowed  on  Alain  C^hartier,  while  asleep  in 
the  palace  gallery,  r^arded  by  her  ladies  of  honour  as 
very  improper,  or  indecorous:  a  kiss  which  Menage  says 
will  immortaliie  hor.  It  was  a  salute  according  to  the 
pieceptSyOr,  at  least)  the  spirit,  of  chivalry ;  and  theezcnae 
of  the  princess  was  in  the  same  strain, — she  did  not  kisB 
the  man,  but  the  mouth  which  had  uttered  so  many  fine 
sayings. 

Were  I  to  suppose  this  curious  fragmttit  to  be  the 
earliest  specimen  we  have  of  the  language  and  spirit  ef 
chivaby  employed  In  song,  it  mi^t  be  imagined  that  I 
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am  ignoruit  of  tke  romantic  aong  of  True  Thomas^  in 
wiudicluTabyBeenxainthedawa;  and  thehiatoricai  ro- 
aHnoe  of  Barboar,  a  poem  of  wkach  SooUand  may  be 
joadjr  prood.  Tlie  fint  is  a  wild  fiction,  created  more 
for  the  aake  of  emlmhning  a  popular  supenthion  than 
Jbr  fajdnlgwig  in  praphecy;  and  it  nniteB  the  common 
belief  of  the  people  with  all  the  magaificence  of  an 
Arabian  tale.  The  second  ia  the  adventures  of  the  great 
Robert  Bmoe  and  his  illustrious  companions,  where 
poetry  is  called  in  to  adorn  truth,  and  render  accurate 
and  mumpeacbable  history  more  lively  and  agreeable. 
Nothiog  ^an  suxpaas  the  eaar  and  readiness  with  which 
the  poet  pours  the  stream  of  a  fine  imagination  and  a 
tender  heart  nmnd.  the  varied  fortunes  of  his  heroes, 
and  seiaea  on  all  the  poetical  features  and  incidents 
which  animate  narralkm  and  elevate  atory.  Fancy  here  is 
the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  fact ;  and  imagination  is 
made  ^vaasal  of  a  sober  and  delibemte  judgment.  Yet, 
seoming  to  use  what  long  Jamea  calls  the  "  flowered 
pen,"  he  is  more  romaatie  than  ronumce;  and  has 
breathed  a  heroism  and  tenderness  throu^  a  period  of 
peril  and  blood,  whioh  has  communicated  itself  to  the 
mdesl  stiains  of  our  minstrelsy.  He  has  stamped  in 
poetry  the  chivalnms  deeds,  and  manners,  and  feelings 
of  the  Scottish  people ;  and  given  a  living  spirit  of  na- 
tionality, to  what  he,  with  unexpected  modesty,  calls  a  ro- 
manee.  He  is  the  Froissart  of  our  country;  with  equal 
^ilit  and  gasptuc  power,  but  with  a  kinder  and  ten- 
derar  hsart.  I  wish  I  eonld  have  discovered  in  his  nar- 
Hfeivee  man  fipequent  tranea  of  our  aasient  national  songs ; 
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but  tiie  Sooltiab  bigtorians  have  been  exceedingly  penn- 
rious  in  such  qnotatkm,  and  we  ofwe  more  to  honest 
Fabyan  than  to  all  the  dmmidere  of  the  north.  Bar- 
boar  indeed  forbears  to  relate  the  defeat  of  Sir  Andrew 
Harda,  by  Sir  John  de  Soulisy  the  Sodtish  governor  of 
Eskdaloy  inasmuch  as  it  was  so  fully  rehearsed  in  a 
popular  song  that  it  required  no  oomnient : 

Young  women^  when  they  will  play> 
Sing  it  among  them  ilka  day. 

Hiis  is  an  authentic  reference  to  a  very  early  song; 
fer  John  de  Soulis^  kni^t  of  Torthorwald  in  Dumfries- 
riiire,  governor  of  Eskdale,  and  grandson  of  Nicholas 
de  Soolis,  the  competitor  with  Bruce  fer  the  crown^  was 
slain^  along  with  Edward  Bruce  and  many  gallant  war- 
riors^ at  the  battle  of  Fagfaer  in  Ireland,  in  1318. 

I  have  been  mixing  romance  with  history,  ancient 
times  with  latter;  and  introducing  a  princess  of  Scot- 
land before  I  introduced  her  more  illustrious  fether, 
James  the  First.  To  this  acoomplishedprince,  the  author 
of  our  first  serious  and  purely  imaginative  poem^  the 
King's  Quair,  and  our  earliest  truly  comic  and  hu- 
morous and  homely  poem,  Peblis  to  the  Play,  Major 
assigns  the  reputation  of  composing  many  excellent 
Scottish  song8»  which  were  popular  while  the  hi- 
storian wrote ;  and  Tassoni  ascribes  to  him  the  compo- 
sition of  many  sacred  pieces  of  vocal  music,  and  also  the 
invention  of  a  new  kind  of  music,  plaintive  and  melan- 
choly, and  difierent  from  all  others.  No  one  has  con- 
tested the  king's  poetical  honours;  but  the  assertion  of 
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tbe  Italian  has  fltiiTed  up  all  the  fiddlers  and  jnpera  of 
ikud  north  and  wrath — ^all  alike  anziotiB  to  defend  the 
antiqiuty  of  the  several  sorts  of  composition,  and  afiraid  to 
impute  tiie  invention  of  a  new  kind  of  melody  to  a  mere 
BunrtaL  Theyseemunwillingtobelievetliat  the  strains 
ivliich  their  ioBtniments  emit  originate  in  a  meaner  place 
than  above;  and  turn  in  disdain  from  the  daim  of  King 
James,  to  ascend  among  the  mists  of  antiquity,  in 
search  of  the  fountain  from  which  the  national  music 
has  flowed.  Without  consulting  the  Druid  under  his 
oak, — or  seeking  melody  from  apainted  Pict  or  a  naked 
Caledonian,«rHir  inquiring  from  tradition  what  tune 
Wallace  played  when  he  visited  the  English  host,  di»> 
guised  as  a  harper, — or  pausing  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  sound  which  the  Scottish  horns  made  when  Lord 
Douglas  wasted  the  north  of  England,  which  Froissart 
declares  was  as  in&mous  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  had 
been  there, — ^let  me  state  my  own  feelings  in  a  matter  of 
mere  belief;  for  who  can  hope  that  history,  having  leffc 
song  unnoticed,  would  condescend  to  chronicle  sound? 

If  our  Scottish  song  has  preserved  its  ancient  diarac- 
ter,— and  it  has,  else  the  fragments  which  have  descended 
to  us  have  deceived  me, — I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  our  music  and  poetry  were  coeval,  or  twin- 
bom.  It  is  evident  from  the  gliding  ease  and  peculiar 
structure  of  the  verse,  that  our  early  songs,  written  as 
well  as  oral,  have  been  composed  to  be  sung ;  for  no  man 
will  readily  compose  a  successful  song,  without  accom* 
panying  the  act  of  composition  with  a  kind  of  subdued 
or  audible  chant,  in  the  spirit  of  the  air  to  which  be 
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HfiaiiesittoheBiiiig.  He  wbo  would  oMioeiTeaoiiginHBt 
be  under  the  iaflnenoe  of  tome  kiud  of  luHcmoDy;  and 
,  though  he  maj  not  be  able  to  Biag,  he  must  have  that  iiH 
tetnal  sense  of  nelody:  which  will  nwke  his  words  flov 
in  unison  widi  music.  There  is  much  nanative  as  well 
as  lyric  poetry  composed  under  the  inqralse  of  music  ; 
in  many  passages  of  Marmion^  and  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  I  can  hardly  resist  breaking  out  into  an  involun- 
tary chant  as  I  peruse  them.  If  I  am  told  that  the 
author  has  not  the  art  or  the  pow»  of  giving  audible 
utterance  to  songy  my  answer  is,  that  he  is  inaudibly 
melodious,  and  fully  possessed  with  the  spirit  .of  music? 
dse  how  would  his  poetry  rouse  and  animate  me  into 
singing?  But  there  is  a  farther  proof  of  the  early  alli« 
ance  of  poetry  and  music,  which  I  hope  others  have  Mt 
as  well  as  myself,  else  it  almost  looks  too  strange  to 
obtain  credit.  When  I  was  a  boy,  and  committed  to 
memory  many  of  our  ancient  as  well  as  modem  songs, 
I  never  learned  one  of  them  without  making  myself 
master  of  some  kind  of  melody  which  re-echoed  the 
words ;  and,  curious  to  say,  most  of  those  airs  which  the 
words  suggested  corresponded,  I  afterwarda  found,  in  a 
great  measure  with  the  proper  tune  I  Hie  nature  of 
the  song  and  the  distribution  of  its  emphatic  words 
su^ested  the  general  character  and  spirit  of  the  air.  I 
am  inclined  to  consider  many  of  our  melodies  exceedingly 
old;  and  that  the  melodies,  which  Tassoni  attributes 
to  the  genius  of  King  James,  were  only  new  creations 
in  the  feeling  and  character  of  what  was  already  popular. 
I  gladly  return  to  the  poetry  of  James :  but  we  oan- 
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aofc  expect  to  find  m  an  allegorical  poami  ivsitten  in 
priaon  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  any  lively  aketdtea  of 
mauBflB,  or  paintinga  of  an  historical  or  domcatiokiB^^ 
for  ^Rrkich  he  Menu  to  haTO  been  eminently  gifked.  Nor 
Ctti  I  obaerve  any  alliuion  to  the  Ijrrica  of  his  native  land. 
Bat  thoQi^  aong  ia  not  directly  noticed,  he  has  given 
some  of  the  sweetest  examples  of  musical  versification, 
and  soch  vivid  sketches  of  silent  nature,  as  were  un- 
equalled in  poetry,  whether  Scottish  or  £ngliah,  at  the 
period  he  wrote.  We  see  every  where  traces  of  his 
fndneas  tar  melody,  and  the  infiuenoe  which  beauty, 
die  song  of  birds,  and  the  budding  trees,  had  upon  his 
heart  and  hia  fiincy.  We  feel  a  vrish  to  join  in  what 
Gmy  80  beautilully  calb 

The  untaugiit  harmony  of  spring, 

when  the  royal  poet  gives  his  birds  human  utterance: 

Come  sing  with  us.  Away,  winter  away! 
Come,  summer,  come,  the  sweet  season  and  sun. 


His  poetry  has  never  been  praised  so  highly  as  it  deserves. 
It  haa  a  modesty  and  delicacy  unknown  among  the  elder 
wmthiea  of  English  verse.  The  loss  of  his  lyrics,  if 
diey  were  conceived  with  equal  spirit,  and  executed 
with  equal  happiness  of  language  and  sense  of  nature 
and  radody,  is  a  kss  which  we  may  well  deplore.  In 
hia  PeUis  to  the  PJay,  a  poem  foil  of  rustic  fSestivity  and 
mirth  and  broil,  we  have  his  peasants  quoting  songSy 
dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe,  and  Will  Swan, 
the,  miflttr,  desiring  to  perform  what  he    calls  the 
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Schamon's  DaBce,  for  the  amusement  of  the  multitude; 
This  was  probably  a  kind  of  hornpipe  aooompanied  by 
action  and  song,  and  perfbnned  in  character.  The  early 
and  unhappy  death  of  James  was  a  loss  which  his  country 
long  deplored,  and  avenged  with  such  singular  ferocity^ 
as  made  the  author  of  the  Muses'  Threnodie  exchiim^ 

A  cruel  crime^  rewarded  cruellie. 

I  come  now  to  a  part  of  my  subject  over  which  I 
would  ghidly  pass,—* which  has  employed  the  rich  Gkvfchio 
genius  of  Percy,  and  the  dry  barren  critieism  of  Ritssn^— > 
on  which  the  Welsh  have  doted  and  the  Irish  dreamedi***- 
the  history  of  our  Minstrels  and  Bards.  But  I  oome  to 
it  as  one  who  comes  to  a  deep  and  a  broad  stream,  over 
which  there  is  no  bridge,  on  which  there  is  no  boat, 
where  there  is  no  ford  visible,  through  which  he  cannot 
wad^  and  dare  not  try  to  swim,  yet  over  which  he  must 
pass  before  he  can  be  in  safety  or  in  shelter.  I  must 
throw  myself  into  the  flood,  and  trust  to  fortune.  An 
introduction  to  song  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  a  race  or  order  of  men,  frequently  mentioned  in 
history  and  tradition,  who  experienced  the  favour  of 
kings,  and  tasted  the  severity  of  our  laws ;  and  whoee- 
genius  and  labours  are  supposed  with  truth  to  have 
matoially  influenced  the  character  and  augmented  the 
fame  and  number  of  our  lyrics.  In  seeking  to  separate 
conjecture  from  truth,  and  to  distinguish  between  the 
dreams  of  national  vanity  and  the  more  sober  and  ra- 
tional conclusions  of  men  whose  fancy  was  kept  in  awe 
by  the  interposition  of  good  sense  and  honest  judgment^ 
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1  bave  no  urah  to  strip  from  the  minstiel  the  robes  of 
Percy,  and  cover  him  with  the  rags  of  Ritson.  To  show 
liim  seated  with  hings,  invested  with  collars  of  gold  and 
singing  the  deeds  of  heroes,  and  then  to  divest  him  of 
his  dignity,  and  class  him  with  the  idle  and  the  base, 
brand  him  as  a  disturber  of  peace,  and  put  him  down  as 
a  fugitive  and  vagabond,  is  to  draw  no  fictitious  portrait : 
it  is  the  common  story  of  many  communities  and  indi- 
vidaak,  who  abused  the  favour,  and  experienced  the 
cqnace,  of  princes.  The  painting  of  Percy  is  that  of  a 
poet,  to  whose  eye  was  ever  present  the  sweeping  robes 
and  jew^ed  dresses  of  the  Oothic  courts  of  romance, 
and  who  sometimes  ascribed  more  than  the  world  felt  to 
the  pathos  and  spirit  of  old  song.  But  Ritson  was  more 
than  the  reverse,  he  doubted  almost  all  that  other  men 
believed;  he  looked  on  the  promised  land  of  verse,  and 
■aid,  the  water  is  naught  and  the  ground  barren.  This 
futidioosness,  and  querulous  r^ard  for  accuracy,  did  far 
more  harm  than  Percy's  rich  and  fruitful  imagination^ 
which,  like  the  first  spell  in  the  magician's  book,  made 

The  cobweb  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 
A  nutshell  seem  a  gilded  barge ; 
A  sheeling  seem  a  palace  large. 

Whereas  Ritson  beheld  all  with  the  spell-bound  look  of 
the  warder  of  Branksomc,  who,  for  the  heir  of  Buc- 
deuch  and  his  mysterious  guide,  saw  only 

A  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  draw  a  fieurther  parallel  be* 
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tween  the  f&et  uid  the  erttie^  as  I  am  speaking  of  iriu^ 
ginary  thingB^  and  periods  of  darktiess  and  traditioiiy  it 
hULj  be  as  well  to  listen  to  liie  daims  of  the  Barda  of 
Ireland^  who^  with  the  Welsh^  desire  to  take  precedence 
in  all  that  oonoerns  dor  national  mnsie  and  song. 

In  the  faiMoqr  of  Irish  poetry>  the  order  of  lireatioil 
is  lerersed^  the  evening  and  morning  come  nkit  iko* 
oording  to  natnrai  order ;  U^t  precedes  darkness,  and 
the  dawa  b  brighter  than  the  tnid-day«  In  the  tnK- 
ditions  of  all  other  nations,  die  farther  back  we  go 
the  darker  onr  way  becomes :  with  the  bards  of  Ireland 
we  may  thivel  into  the  remotest  times,  and  still  our 
road  grows  broader  end  fairer;  and  the  excellence  of 
their  poetry,  the  beauty  of  their  persons,  and  their  ini^ 
portanoe  in  the  world,  ougikient  as  we  proceed.  We  art 
indebted  to  the  rbsearch  or  to  the  fancy  of  Walker  for 
much  cnrions  information  respecting  tiiem;  and  if  wo 
may  credit  common  belief,  Ireland  has  been  fieonoas  for 
song  fbr  a  longer  period  than  even  national  vanity  seems 
willing  to  hame.  A  thousand  years  might  be  saifely 
taken  from  the  duration  of  its  poetic  fiime,  and  yet 
enough  be  left  to  soothe  or  jdease  a  very  reasonable  share 
of  pride ;  and  more  tiian  enough  to  stagger  the  belief 
of  a  very  zealous  antiquary.  Instead  of  a  herd  of  wild  deer 
chased  over  a  wilder  heath  by  a  troop  of  barefooted  bar- 
barians, and  a  rude  song  of  triumph  or  of  joy  when  the 
venison  was  preparing  on  the  hearth-fire  of  a  hovel  of 
turf  and  heather,  we  are  introduced  to  splendid  palaces, 
to  princes  and  poets  in  scarlet  and  in  gold,  to  the  thrill 
of  a  thousand  musical  instruments,  and  polite  oonten- 
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tioiw  Lclweiai  mi^bty  btrds  in  dviUied  anng.    All  thn 
eoold  never  be. 

To  imagiae  a  people  tenons  beyond  all  nations  in 

aaoestiy  and  aon^  wicH  acadenaes  Ar  instnicting  noble 

ycHitbs  in  this  heaven-bom  art^.with  poets  gifted  with 

the  threefold  powers  of  bard,  prophet,  and  priest,  mth 

IdngB  eager  to  reward  and  peasants  to  admire,   and 

where  the  sword  of  the  hero  and  the  hearts  of  princesses 

were  alike  under  the  control  and  keeping  of  poesy,-^is 

only  to  lealiae  to  the  imfeigination  the  court  of  Olkm 

Fodla,  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  of  the  world 

3336.  I  daim  some  inddgenoe  from  the  ordinary  reader 

for  chmwing  an  ete  of  snch  modest  pretensions  to  anti« 

fsity,  when  I  might  have  carried  him  tether  into  the 

v^gioos  of  Celtic  romance  by  a  thousand  years,  and  still 

have  presented  him  wilh  Irish  Poesy  grown  to  Aill  siae^ 

living  witii  princes,  founding  academies  and  palioes, 

and  revellii^  in  epic  song.    When  Ollam  came  to  the 

thno^  he  summoned  all  his  tributary  kings  and  na^ 

fataaal  bards,  and  after  recording  some  salutary  laws  in 

the  Psaltet  of  Tata,  or  government  chronicle,  he  pro-^ 

ceeded  to  pass  an  act  regarding  the  production  of  that 

scarce  commodity  caUed  poedc  genius.    "Heotdained 

that  none  bui  yotilig  men  of  genius  and  noble  descent 

should  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  bards ;  that  the 

profession  should  be  hereditary,  and,  wheh  a  bard  died, 

his  estate  was  to  devolve  not  to  his  eldest  son,  but  tb 

such  of  his  teitily  M  discoverlid  thfe  greatest  talents  fcit 

mnsic  and  poetry."    I  have  not  heard  what  effect  this 

law,  which  removed  that  ancient  right  of  nature  to  c6n-» 
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cme  and  bring  Ibrth  genins  in  her  own  capridoofl  way, 
had  npon  song ;  and  from  the  ailenoe  of  history  and  tn^ 
ditioOy  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  glory  of  Irish 
verse  was  not  at  all  increased  by  ordaining  that  none 
shoold  sing  bnt  those  of  noble  descent. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  great  and  literary  prince 
and  people  have  left  us  nothing  to  admire  but  an  empty 
name:  of  all  the  poets  cherished  and  rewarded,  not 
one  has  descended  in  song  to  posterity.  A  great  people 
without  any  visible  monuments  of  greatness,  and  a  lite- 
rary nation  without  any  traces  of  literature,  present  a 
riddle  too  profound  for  the  solution  of  man.  The  tem- 
ples of  Greece,— a  land  strown  with  works  of  art, 
and  every  hill  and  vale  living  yet  in  living  song, — ^give 
us  an  image  of  ancient  greatness  which  illustrates  hi- 
story ;  but  of  all  the  splendid  poetical  academies  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  bards  studied  nine  years  by  torch-light, 
of  all  the  songs  they  sang  after  this  laborious  appren- 
ticeship, we  have  neitiier  a  stone  standing  nor  a  verse 
remaining.  When  I  am  told  that  the  bards  marched 
to  battle  with  flowing  robes  and  glittering  harps,  and 
stood  apart,  while  the  ranks  closed,  to  single  out  acts  of 
hennsm  to  record  in  song,  I  can  imagine  a  rude  and  un« 
cultivated  and  martial  people,  who,  like  the  Normans, 
advanced  on  their  enemies  amid  warlike  music  and  song  ; 
but  when  I  am  also  told,  that  the  women  on  a  day  of  bat- 
tie  rushed  in  among  their  husbands  and  brothers,  ani- 
mating them  with  their  war  songs  and  the  music  of  the 
emit  or  harp,  I  forget  that  I  am  reading  of  a  people 
who  lay  claim  to  superior  civilization,  and  think  of  a 
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boide  of  iiiaftitil  barfaariaas,  luch  aa  the  Romans  eneoun- 
teied  in  the  naked  BriU^is  and  painted  Caledonians. 
It  ia  in  vain  that  the  penuiy  of  this  original  people 
is  aoa^t  to  be  hid  in  magnificent  werds:  the  rewards 
whiditheir  princes  bestowed  on  their  poets  and  historians 
speak  of  a  nation  of  shepherds — of  kings  who  had  little 
to  gi^e^  andof  genius  paidin  kind.  When  the  Welsh  law 
lestipined  baids  from  bcggb^  the  king's  horse,  hawk, 
sr  gr^homid,  we  sappose  those  inspired  people  were  a 
privileged  race,  and  that  it  was  a  point  of  honoor  or  €i 
soperstitioa  to  present  them  with  what  they'  desired ; 
and  it  is  not  illiberal  to  imagine,  that  as  the  law  ex- 
tended no  protection  to  the  king^s  plate  and  coin,  he  had 
no  eoin  or  plate  to  protect  from  the  need  or  the  avarioe 
of  the  poets.  In  like  manner,  when  we  find  that  a 
tdler  of  thirty  Irish  tales  was  rewarded  with  a  large 
oow,  tiie  relater  of  forty  tales  with  three.that  gave  milk, 
while  he  who  repeated  fifty  stories  obtained  ^ve  cows, 
or  a  chariot,  or  rather  a  trail-car,  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  compositions,,  we  have  a  very  carious  and.  in- 
structive picture  of  a  people  semi-barbarous,  who  had 
nothing  more  valuable  than  their  flocks;  and  whose 
palaces  in.  the.  midst  of  woody  deserts,  instead  of  being 
embellished  with  sculptures,  and  filled  with  paintings 
and  books,  and  vesseb  of  silver  and  gold,  were  perhaps 
filled  with  milch  cows,  and  other  indioations  of  pastoral 
wealth.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  by  coming  nearer  our  own 
times  by  a  thousand  years,  we  shall  see  any  extraordinary 
influence  which  the  numerous  colleges  and  literary 
n^goktion^  of  Ireland  exercised  over  the  intellect  or  the 

TOL.  1.  D 
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visilife  wedth  of  the  prinoes  and  people.    In  the  reign 

of  King  Hu^,  A.  D.  SBK^  the  herds  hedone  extremely 

inaolent  and  eoimpt,  and  their  oider  a  national  giiev* 

anoe.  Tfaejr  demanded  the  golden  buekle  and  pin  ^vdiieh 

Dutened  the  robes  on  the  royid  breast ;  had  there  been 

a  crown  to  demand^  they  wovdd  have  asked  it  too :  they 

lampooned  the  chief  nobility ;  and>  oonfidii^  in  their 

nomben,  amoonting  to  one  third  of  the  men  of  Ireland,—- 

a  enrious  cakohtion— *8et  the  monareh  at  defianee.    By 

the  assistance  of  St.  Colnmba^  who  was  summoned  from 

Scotland^  the  diief  poets  were  rebnked,  their  nombem 

lessened^  and  the  snl^j^ects  Hor  their  muse  pointed  out  by 

tile  careful  finger  of  church  and  stale.    To  the  glory  of 

Heaven^  the  honour  of  Ireland,  the  fame  of  its  heroes^ 

and  the  beauty  of  its  women,  they  were  directed  to 

confine  their  mnaings.— But  all  suoh  laws  have  been 

imagined  in  vain ;  fior  of  the  poetry  of  that  age,  vdiea  one 

third  of  the  men  were  poets,  we  have  as  little  as  we 

have  of  the  days  of  the  first  Milesians,  when  Cir  Mac 

Cb  and  Onna  Ceaafinn  presided  over  the  poetry  of  the 

north  and  the  mnsie  of  the  south,  ei^teen  hundred 

years  before  the  ooming  of  Christ. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tiaee  the  idl  ef  Irish  poetry, 
sinoe  Icannot  say  how  hr  it  fell,  nor  desctribe  the  share 
which  Christianity  is  said  to  have  had  in  iln  decline ; 
nor  try  to  allot  to  the  Danes  and  the  Eng^iA  their  several 
shares  in  the  great  wredc  of  natknul  soi^.  But  I  very 
willingly  leave  die  pages  of  romance  and  conjecture,  and 
accept  the  aid  of  an  Englishman  and  poet,  in  estimating 
the  Gharseter  of  the  Irish  bards  and  their  prodacdons. 
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It  Mcma  to  flncliiate  bttwveii  tibe  thirf  and  the  patriot, 
between  inflated  pniee  and  genuine  poesy.  During  the 
leign  €ff  Queen  Sliaabeth^  Spenser  liTed  h>ng  in  Ireland, 
and elnerved  the  eoontvy  and  the  bards  with  a  poet's  eye; 
he  has  left  us  a  Tahtable  and  a  lively  picture  of  an  order 
of  men,  whom  natienal  vanity  seeks  to  conceal  beneath 
the  Bpkiidid  draperies  of  fiction  :•*-* 

f  There  is  amongst  the  Irish  a  certain  kind  of  peo* 
pie  eaUed  bards,  whioli  are  to  them  instead  of  poets, 
whose  profession  is  to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises 
of  men  in  thdr  peems  or  rhymes ;  the  which  are  had  in 
so  hig^  regard  and  estimation  amongst  them,  that  none 
dare  displease  ^etn,  for  fear  to  run  into  reproadb  through 
their  offence,  and  to  be  made  infamous  in  the  mouths  of 
all  men :  for  their  verses  are  taken  t^  with  a  general 
i^pplasiise,  and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings 
by  eertain  other  persons,  whose  proper  function  that  is, 
who  also  receive  for  the  same  great  rewards  and  reputa- 
tioB  amongst  them.    They  are,  for  the  most  part,  sdfer 
hom  insttuoting  young  men  in  moral  discipline,  that 
they  themsdves  do  more  deserve  to  be  sharply  disci- 
plined; for  they  seldom  use  to  ohooee  unto  themselves  the 
doings  of  good  men  for  tiie  arguments  of  their  poems ;  but 
whonosoever  they  find  to  be  most  lioentioas  of  life,  most 
bold  and  Is^ess  in  his  doln^,  most  dangerous  and  de- 
sperate in  all  parts  of  disobedience  and  rebellious  dis- 
position, him  they  set  up  and  glorify  in  their  rhymes ; 
him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to  young  men  make 
an  eKSmfrie  to  follow.   For  being,  as  they  all  be,  brought 
up  idly,  without  awe  of  parents,  without  precepts  of 

d2 
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masters^  and  without  fear  of  offence ;  not  being  directed 
or  employed  in  any  coarse  of  life  which  may  carry  them 
to  virtne^  will  easily  be  drawn  to  follow  sach  as  any  may 
set  before  them :  for  a  young  mind  cannot  rest ;  if  he  be 
not  still  busied  in  some  goodness,  he  will -find  himself 
such  business  as  shall  soon  busy  all  about  him.  In 
which,  if  he  shaU  find  any  to  praise  him,  and  to  give  him 
encouragement,  as  those  bards  and  rhymers  do  for  little 
reward,  or  the  abate  of  a  stolen  cow,  then  waxeth  he 
most  insolent,  and  half  mad  with  the  We  of  himself 
and  his  own  lewd  deeds.  And  as  for  words  to  set  fDrth 
such  lewdness,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly 
and  painted  show  thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the 
praises  as  are  proper  to  virtue  itself;  as  of  a  most 
notorious  thief  and  wicked  outlaw,  which  had  lived  all 
his  lifetime  on  spoils  and  robberies,  one  of  their  bards 
in  his  praise  will  say,  that  he  was  none  of  the  idle  milk- 
sops that  was  brought  up  by  the  fireside,  but  that 
most  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms  and  valiant  enter- 
prizes  ;  that  he  did  never  eat  his  meat  before  he  had 
won  it  with  his  sword ;  that  he  lay  not  all  night  slug- 
ging in  a  cabin  under  his  mantle,  but  used  commonly  to 
keep  others  waking  to  defend  their  lives ;  and  did  light 
his  candle  at  the  flames  of  their  houses  to  lead  him  in 
the  dftrV"^^«"> ;  that  the  day  was  his  night  and  the  night 
his  day ;  that  he  loved  not  to  be  long  wooing  of  wenches 
to  yield  to  him,  but  where  he  came  he  took  by  force  the 
spoil  of  other  men's  love,  and  left  but  lamentation  to  their 
lovers ;  that  his  music  was  not  the  harp  nor  lays  of  love, 
but  the  cries  of  people  and  clashing  of  armour ;  and. 
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fiiuliy,  that  be  died  not  bewailed  of  many/  but  made 
many  wail  when  he  died,  that  dearly  bought- his  death. 

''  I  have  canaed  divers  of  these  poems  to  be  translated 
unto  me,  that  I  mi^t  understand  them ;  and  surely  diey 
tavoored  of.  sweet  wit  and 'good  invention,  but  skilled 
not  of  the  goodly  omanients  of  poetry ;  yet  were  they 
sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers  of  .their  natural 
device,  which  gave  good  grace '  and  oomelieness  unto 
them  ',  the  which  it  is  a  great  pity  to  see  so  abused  to 
the  gracing  of  wickedness  and  vice,  which  with  good 
usage  would  serve  to  adorn  and  beautify  virtue." 

Let  me  add  to  this  some  of  the  song  of  the  poet  of 
the  OVeil's  of  Glanna-boy,  and  the  picture  of  the  bard's 
person  and  description  of  his  feelings  are  complete.  He 
sings  of  the  woes  of  Ireland,  and  sings  like  an  eloquent 
barbarian  .:-^*'' Our  miseries  were  predicted  a  long  time, 
in  the  change  these  strangers  wrought  in  the  fifice  of  the 
country.  They  have  hemmed  in  our  sporting  lawns, 
the  former  theatres  of  our  glory  and  virtue.  They  have 
wounded  the  earth,  and  they  have  disfigured  with  towers 
and  ramparts  those  Cdr  fields  which  nature  bestowed  for 
the  support  of  the  animal  creation.  The  slaves  of  Ireland 
no  longer  recognize  their  common  mother;  she  equally 
disowns  us  for  her  children :  we  both  have  lost  our  forms. 
Hapless  land !  the  plunderer  hath  refitted  you  for  his 
habitation,  and  we  are  now  moulded  for  his  purposes." 
When  this  is  sobered  down  into  ordinary  language,  it  is 
nothing  but  the  lament  of  a  man  that  his  country  is  be- 
come cultivated  and  enclosed,  that  houses  are  erected 
and  castles  built,  and  that  he  has  no  longer  liberty  to 
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range  in  his  boundless  woods^  and  feed  Us  flocks  by  the 
moontain  and  the  river.  This  honest  effusion  is  the 
best  answer  to  those  who  see  in  thb  old  and  mde  insti- 
tutions of  Ireland  the  perfect  works  of  a  drxUnd  and 
enlightened  people  with  whom  floorished  for  thousands 
of  yean  agricohtte^  architecture,  sodlpture,  chiTafary> 
and  song.  Por  the  honour  whidi  follows  the  name  of 
thobe  who  sang  for  the  ddight  and  instruction  of  the 
wise  and  the  noble,  let  Us  examine  the  stery  of  the  last 
representative  of  the  ancient  bards,  Tuiiough  (yCardait 
He  wandered  up  and  down  scattering  music  and  song 
wherever  he  went,  among  rich  and  poor :  he  gave  joy  to 
others^  but  had  always  poverty  to  himself  I  aadlha^not 
heard  that  any  of  those  in  whose  honour  he  sang,  and  who 
loved  to  talk  of  the  glory  of  the  bards  of  old,  and  of  the 
generosity  of  the  princes  and  nobles^  gave  him  eithiir 
mantles  or  milch  cows.  He  died  in  the  66lh  year  of 
his  age,  in  1738,  and  was  buried  at  Kiltonan,  in  the 
diocese  of  Aidagfa.  "  His  grave,**  says  Walker,  ''is  still 
known  to  his  few  surviving  friends,  and  tiie  neighbouring 
hiuds ;  and  his  skull  is  distinguished  horn  other  skulk 
scattered  promiscuously  about  the  ohuxtfayaid,  by  a  p^ 
fmtion  in  the  forehead,  throng  whidi  a  small  piece 
of  riband  is  drawn."    This  is  feme  1 

But  Ireiand  can  utge  many  real  ckims  to  emiHenae 
in  8ong»  without  referring  to  imaginary  epics,  visionary 
tales,  and  ancient  times  of  poetic  ^bry,  to  which  the 
most  daxmtless  fancy  cannot  fix  a  date.  It  feuita  my 
present  purpose  to  notice,  that  the  northern  ports  of  the 
island   possess  many  aongs,  conceived  in  the  fiecttliar 
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hmnoor  and  bney  of  the  people;  whioh^  with  &  itituig 
infbaioii  of  the  quxit  of  the  iiatioii>  beer  a  doee  nsem« 
UaDoe  to  the  Lowland  eopgi  of  Sootlaiid.  It  is  evident, 
they  have  mare  of  the  9fWm  than  the  Celtic  feeling  in 
them:  yet  they  espie«s  the  chafacter  of  the  eountrj  with 
mnch  liveliness  a|id  grapUc  aoeimicyi  In  this  will-o - 
wisp  exdXTsii^  among  woods  and  wilds  with  the  bards 
of  the  sister  ham^  I  had  hope  of  finding  so  hk  a  pio* 
tore  of  their  ancient  state,  that  I  oould  have  held  it 
up  as  an  image  of  the  former  oohdition  of  the  8oottiah 
and  Engh'sh  minstrels.  But  Truth  \i^ote  <m  water,  and 
Romanoe  wrote  on  stone.  I  soi|g}it  history,  and  I  found 
£ihle.  Let  me  retom  to  my  native  country,  and  examine 
the  state  of  the  minatrels  of  the  north  alid  south ;  and 
endeavour  to  delineate  their  character  and  condition, 
from  sources  more  sure  and  accurate  than  what  are  pre* 
sented  by  the  historians  of  Ireland- 

When  Percy,  with  a  poet's  affection  and  a  schohir*s 
diKgenoB,  gathered  together  the  many  and  curious 
evidences  of  the  &me  of  the  minstrels  and  the  popu* 
larity  fif  their  songn,  he  expected  a  dose  and  critical  eXf- 
aminatioa  perhaps,  but  he  could  have  no  idea  that  a 
critic  of  learning  end  research  would  ioUaw  his  steps 
to  miainterpret  his  authorities,  and  mock  the  character 
whidi  he  had  so  beautifully  drawn  of  this  andent  dass 
of  men.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  liberal  reason  for 
Ritaon's  hostility.  It  was  not  love  of  truth,  for  he  has 
wiUblly  dosed  his  eyes  on  some  important  historieal 
&Ots,  and  opeiied  them  wide  to  misiiiterpret  others.  It 
not  love  of  our  andent  poesy,  for  to  vilify  the 
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authon  of  mme  of  mir  sweetest  oompositioiis  is  to  tnduoe 
the  art  itself;  bat  it  seems  to  haye  arisen  from  the  min- 
gled spirit  of  contradiction  and  envy^  and  from  a  resolute 
wish  of  exhibiting  the  rude  and  ungainly  side  of  a  sub*- 
ject  which  Percy  had  shown  so  stately  and  engi^ing. 
Nor  was  this  at  all  diffieolt  to  do.    He  oould  come  to 
the  contest  armed  with  royal  edicts,  opinions  of  nobles, 
and  notices  of  histarians,  in  which  the  minstrel  art  was 
degraded  to  the  level  of  buffoonery,  and  its  professors 
classed  with  the  worthless  and  the  bsse.    But  while  he 
brought  all  this  array  against  the  respectability  of  the 
calling,  he  could  not  be  insensible  that  in  a  thousand 
places  in  story  and  song,  in  edicts  and  in  history,  the 
minstrel  was  dossed  with  the  brave  and  the  honourable ; 
that  he  sangbefbre  prinoesand  nobles;  that  his  rewards 
were  latge,  and  his  immunities  worthy  of  his  art  and  of  an 
opulent  and  liberal  country.   This  difference  seems  easily 
accounted  for.    A  gifted  and  pc^ular  professor  of  the 
art  of  minstrelsy  was  as  fer  removed  above  the  oondition 
of  one  who  harped  and  sang  to  the  mere  multitude,  as 
the  martial  song  of  Marmion  is  above  the  conunon  chant 
of  a  metre  baUad^maker ;  astranscendant  in  dignity  and 
eminence,  as  Siddons  is  superior  to  the  Lady  Macbeth  of 
a  strolling  actress  in  a  country  bam,  with  blankets  for 
curtains  and  rustics  fer  an  audience. 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or,  perhaps,  more  ac- 
curate, than  the  character  of  the  minstrels.  It  is  Percy 
who  speaks. — *'  They  were  an  order  of  men  in  the  middle 
ages  who  united  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and  sang 
verses  to  the  harp  of  their  own  composing;  who  appear 
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to  have  aooompanied  their  scnigs  with  mimicry  and 
action,  and  to  have  practiBed  such  various  means  of 
diverting  as  were  much  admired  in  those  rude  times^ 
and  supplied  the  waiit  of  more  refined  entertainments ; 
whom  these  arts  rendered  extremely  popular  and  accept- 
able in  this  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  where 
no  high  aeene  of  festivity  was  esteemed  complete  that 
was  not  set  4^  with  the  exercise  of  their  talents;  and 
where,  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  chivalry  subsisted,  they 
were  protected  and  caressed,  because  their  songs  tended 
to  do  honofor  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the  times,  and  to 
'cnooam^e  and  foment  a  martial  spirit."  In  support  of 
this  ehfltracter  many  authorities  are  cdlected,  which  give 
^together  a  cnriaus  specimen  of  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  those  unruly  and  martial  times. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  Ra&ulph  Earl  of  Chester, 
niiyjiiwg  into  Wales  with  a  slender  retinue,  was  attacked 
by  the  Welsh,  and  constrained  to  seek  shelter  in  his 
castle  of  RoChelan,  where  he  was  inistantly  besi^ed. 
This  happened  during  the  great  &ir  of  Chester;  and 
Roger  de  Lacey,  the  constiable,  hearing  of  the  earl's  dis- 
tress, ooQected  a  multitude  of  minstrels  and  players, 
and  other  persons  whom  the  festivities  of  the  season  had 
gathered,  and  putting  his  s(m-in-law,  Ralph  Dutton,  at 
their  head,  hastened  them  onwards  to  Rothelan.  The 
Welsh,  mistaking  them  for  an  army  of  disciplined  vete- 
rans, dispersed,  and  the  si^  was  raised.  For  this  good 
service,  Ranulph  granted  to  Dutton  and  his  descendants 
a  peculiar  patronage  over  minstrels,  players,  and  other 
merry  companions^  and  it  appears,  that  as  late  as  the 
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14th  of  Henry  tlie  Seventh^  I^urenoe  Dutton^  Lord  of 
DuttODf  claimedj  that  all  miiiatrela  iahabitipg  or  exer^ 
ciaiiig  their  office  within  the  eoanty  and  city  of  Cbe«ter 
should  appear  before  him  or  hia  atewatd  on  the  foast 
of  St.  John  yearly,  and  gife  him  at  the  said  feaat  fowr 
flagons  of  wine  and  one  lanoe;  atid  that  every  minstrel 
shoold  pay  him  foorpenoe-haUJpenny.  When  Edward 
the  First  went  to  the  )Ioly  Lalkd>  he  was  aooompanied 
by  a  harper  or  minstrel;  aiid  this  person  seems  to  have 
been  an  inmate  of  the  prince's  tent;  for  when  Edward 
was  wounded  by  the  Sarapen^  th^  harper  niahed  in»  and 
beat  out  the  assassin's  brains  with  a  tripod.  The 
notice  of  historians^  and  the  soi^  of  Orayj  will  per- 
petuate £dward*8  forodty  tothe baids  of  Walei»  whose 
influence  over  a  rude  and  a  martial  people  w)aB  in  the 
way  of  his  ambition;  yet  in  his  own  conrt  the  ntinstrels 
appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  royal  favoon  When, 
in  1306,  he  oonforred  the  honour  Of  kni|^ithood  on  his 
son  and  on  many  of  the  youi^  iiobiIity>  a  multitude  of 
minstrels  were  introduced^  to  kindloj  by  their  music  end 
their  songSj  an  enthusiasm  among  the  newly  made 
knights,  to  induce  them  to  make  some  military  TOW.  This 
unwontedldndnessofEdwatd  tothe  professes  of  min- 
strelsy boded  no  good  to  the  liberties  of  Scotland. 
The  vow  which  tiiey  inspired  in  the  king  was,  that  he 
would  take  ample  vengeance  on  Robert  Bruce,  for  in- 
sulting God,  the  ohurdb,  and  himself;  and  having  done 
that  duty,  would  sheaithe  his  sword  against  Christians, 
hasten  to  Palestine,  and  fight  aa  long  as  he  lived  against 
the  heathen.    I  know  not  what  the  vow  of  the  lougbts 
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WM,  faot  tbst  of  yoong  Edwardis  reetxrdad.  He  utrould 
pnt  faioiadf  at  the  head  ef  the  ermy,  and  not  rtoiaiii  two 
iu|^t8  in  one  phifle  till  he  reached  Sootknd^  A  cDrioiie 
poaBBge  in  Stow  proree  that  nlioetrelsifere^  likehertldB^ 
«  piivik^d  raoe,  and  that  they  ooold  pase  at  pleasure 
into  the  royal  pteaence.  Ift  1316»  IvrhSe  Edward  the 
Seeood  eolenniind  the  feaet  ef  Pentecost  la  the  great 
Hall  ef  We8tmiiliter>  and  eat  with  all  hie  peers  areoild 
hiai>  there  enteced  a  woman  adorned  lik^  a  mioetrely 
eitti]^  on  agreat  horae,  tni|»ped  as  ttunstrele  then  iited» 
Who  rode  mimd  tb»  taUee  showing  pasdmej  then  kid 
a  ktter  before  the  king^  sainted  the  presence  and  der 
parted.  Tlieletter  wasartanonstnuiee  withhismigesty 
ooacerning  the  &vonr8  he  odoferred  on  minions. 

When  Henry  the  FiM  embarkedfbr  the  French  wars, 
in  1415>  he  ordeired  his  ininslrels>  fifteen  iki  number^  to 
atteiid  himj  te  eaefa  of  whom  he  gave  an  allowance  of 
twdTepenoe  a  day:  a  liberal  salary  in  those  times* 
Tboai^  he  provided,  by  his  yaloQr  and  heroism^  one  of  the 
finest  themes  for  poesy  of  any  of  our  kings,  snch  was 
his  modesty  that  he  wonld  not  allow>  on  his  return  to 
London,  the  helmet  which  he  wore  at  Agincourt  to  be 
carried  before  him,  for  the  pec^  to  see  the  ^dints  and 
cots  which  it  had  endured  in  the  day  of  battle;  nor 
wonld  he  allow  aily  ditties  to  be  made  <Nr  sung  by  min- 
etreb  in  honour  of  his  vKtory,  modestly  ascribing  the 
whole  pnuse  to  CM  alo^ke^  Bnt  thie  did  not  proceed 
from  any  disv^af d  foar  the  proleslors  ef  muaio  and  soi^; 
for  next  year  at  the  fiaaet  of  P^teoOat,  when  the  Em- 
permr  and  the  Duke  of  Holland  weie  his  guests,  he  or* 
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dered'iieh  gowns  for  his  minstrels,  and  to  eaeh  of  them 
he  orally  bequeathed  one  hundred  shillings  yearly^  which 
his  son  caused  to  be  paid  out  of  the  exchequer. 

On  acomplaint  made  to  Edward  the  Fourth^  that  ▼«!• 
ous  rude  and  incompetent  persons  had  assumed  the  name 
and  habit  of  the  king^s  minstrels^  and  collected  money 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  his  majesty  granted  to 
Wiedter  Haliday,  marshal  of  his  minstrels,  and  to  seven  of 
his  brethren,  a  charter,  which  empowered  them  to  ex- 
amine the  pretensions  of  all  who  affected  to  follow  the 
minstrel  profession,  and  to  admit  them  to  their  rights  and 
imtounities,  or  to  silence  and  punish  them.  Walter  Hali« 
day  seems  to  have  been  a  fovourite  minstrel  during  three 
reigns :  I  am  willing  to  claim  him  as  a  minstrel  of  the 
'^Noith  Gountrie,'*  probaUy  belonging  to  the  ancient 
house  of  Haliday  in  Dumfriesshire.  Alexander  Carlyle, 
another  of  the  minstrels,  has  also  a  name  with  a  northern 
sound. 

Such  are  the  chief  authorities  on  which  Percy  depends 
for  support,  in  the  history  of  minstrelsy  and  his  character 
of  its  professors ;  and  these  seem  so  conclusive,  as  to  place 
the  fome  and  name  of  our  old  bards  and  musicians  be- 
yond the  suspicions  'of  criticism,  and  the  cavils  of  anti- 
quarians. To  those,  and  they  may  be  many,  who  are 
unwilling  to  bury  themselves  with  Ritson  among  the 
rubbish  of  verse  or  history,  I  shall  seek  to  express  his 
doubts  with  deamessand  brevity,  and  describe  the  means 
and  manner  by  which  he  hoped  to  level  with  the  ground 
the  beautiful  Grothic  fabric  raised,  as  the  antiquarian 
imagined,  by  the  enchantments  of  Percy. 
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The  critic  eommenoes  by  pennittiiig  France  and  Spun 
to  enjoy  the  repatation  which  history  gives  them  of  a 
nee  of  minstrels  who  united  the  genius  of  the  poet 
with  the  skiU  of  the  musician,  and  went  from  bower  to 
hail,  singing  to  the  noble  and  the  far-descended  of  valour 
and  of  beaoty.  Thiswas  too  well  authenticated  tobe  rashly 
disputed,  nor  did  it  suit  his  purpose  to  doubt  the  conti« 
nental  character  of  the  minstrel ;  but  he  denies  to  £ng- 
had  the  pleasure  of  ever  having  heard,  in  her  native 
feoogne,  the  union  of  poetry  and  music  from  the  lips  and 
hsads  of  her  minstrels.     He  tells  how  the  Nonnan  nun- 
strd  Taillef^  fell  at  the  bottle  of  Hastings,. singing  the 
ballad  of  RiiUo — because  he  sang  in  a  foreign  language ; 
and  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  Richard  the  First  was 
discovered  in  his  captivity  by  the  courage  and  skill  of 
lus  minstrel— «ince  the  song  which  Blondel  saiig^  and  to 
which  the  king  re^onded,  is  composed  in  Frendh.  -  But  he 
believes  and  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  minstitels  who 
eonpoaed  songs  and  sang  them  to  music  at  the  English 
court  were  all  ^mreigners,  and  their  compositions  in -their 
native  tmgue;  and  that  the  real  minstrel  of  England  was 
a  mere  musician,  who  never  conceived  a  vene  nw  sang  a 
song  to  the  sound  of  either  harp  or  lute.     He  laughs, — 
and  one  cannot  vrell  fwhear  smiling, — at  the  ludicrous 
ndlhary  array  of  those  minstrels  who  marched  from 
Chester  ftir  al<«g  with  their  impure  comrades,  whom  I 
am  content  to  name ''  merrie  companions"  with  the  modest 
histarian,  to  the  relief  of  Earl  Ranulph:  but  this  only 
proves  that  in  the  reign  of  King  John  they  were  a  nume- 
rous class  of  men,  and  that  the  exercise  of  their  art. 
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whether  <»f  poetry  or  mnmc,  <Hr  botb^  was  {irodudtive, 
«iiioe  B»  mmj  lived  bj  il*  If  they  wog,  their  aongs 
would  be  the  oommoa  language  oC  the  country ;  theae 
who  iriah  lopleMe  moat  endeavimr  to  be  understood- 

If  the  Cheater  minatreb  have  left  it  doubtful  whether 
they  eang  to  pleaee  the  niultitude»  er  merely  limited  the 
pleaeure  they  wiahed  to  give  to  th»r  inatrumenta'alonej 
there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  minstrek^  who  aeaembled 
by  the  order  of  Edward  the  Firetj  both  aang  and  pbyed* 
Mnaic  without  languid  waa  too  refined  an  instrument 
for  audi  a  politioian  as  Bdward.  It  seems  but  an  im« 
perfect  teller  of  pnrpoaes  j  and  the  music  which  moved 
hie  noUes  and  knights  had  more  of  a  human  tongue  in 
it  than  any  mere  aounda  of  oqr  own  timea,  if  they  could 
distinguish  whether  it  niged  them  to  a  Scottish  or  a 
Fvanoh  war.  Bitson  appears  to  have  felt  this;  and 
^ough  he  is  v^  curious  and  acrupulous  about  proofs 
both  in  verse  and  prose  whan  other  men  seek  to  esla« 
Uish  any  conolnaiv^  poiniii  yet  he  is  willing  to  be  satisv 
fied  with  mere  assertion  in  aid  of  himself^  when  he  d»» 
dareathat  the  existence  of  music  and  song  by  no  means 
proves  the  minstrels  to  have  been  Englishmen.  Now 
thoo^  it  be  true,  that  many  national  aoogs  of  this  period 
were  written  in  French,  it  is  also  true,  that  many 
were  composed  in  the  national  language :  the  aonga 
of  Rabin  Hood  were  popular  at  this  period^  so  were 
balladB  in  honour  of  Ranulph,  the  gallant  £arl  of 
Chester;  and  the  disastrous  wars  between  Scotland 
and  England  were  the  cause  of  songs  on  both  sides  of 
the  Twned,  in  the  common  speech  of  the  country.    We 
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kncnr  tint  tie  fiogllak  Iai^;ii^ge,  about  tluB  peHod^ 
f^iwTfMl  a  lianntey  and  a  vigoor.  fit  for  any  pnxpose  of 
lieroic  song.  We  Ipsow  that  it  was  widdy  apdben  and 
commoily  wiifttaii  that  at  was  th^kiiguage  of  the  nobles 
and  the  j/wpkn,  for  fol«igtispeech  wssoanfinedtoa^ew; 
and  why  ahoold  wa  aondnde  that  the  yoaths  of  England 
mts  vOOfBd  on  toati  haroie  enterprise  in  other  ki^uage 
than  their  own  ?  We  are  told,  indeed^  tiut  £dward  tha 
Seeood  took  a  carmelite  friar  -v^NJi  hini^  to  silig  of  his 
exploits  in  (Sootlattd;  and  tfaat  he  paid  a  poefs  ransoBi^  by 
shi^ng  a  Latin  song  ill  honour  of  the  hero  of  Bannock- 
ham.  Bat  tkongk  his  song,  sueh  as  it  is,  is  written  in 
Ladftjit  is  only  a  proof  of  the  taste  of  the  friar;  his  was 
the  iailiiag  of  a  ftr  finer  aild  hiter  genins,  Oeorge  Bnw 
ehaoan ;  alailing  oommon  to  many  kamed  nen,  and  by 
no  means  a  proof  that  ladies*  charm  and  knights^  expldts 
were  aowmanly  eommended  in  Latm.  Were  the  nun- 
strcls  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  Walter  Haliday  and  Alexander 
Carlyle,  foreigners  ?  I  am  speaking  of  an  age  to  whidi 
the  genins  4»f  CSiatieer  and  Barbonr  may  be  said  to  be* 
loDg;  and  sordy  the  langnage  which  theywrote  is  wordiy 
of  being  measured  out  to  any  music  that  ever  oame  h&at 
harp  or  lute.  It  has  softness  and  grace  equal  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  tender  sentiments;  and  strength 
and  ttoUeaess  equal  to  the  description  of  tibe  most  adven- 
tnxotts  and  hemic  deeds. 

For  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  wish  to 
prove  that  no  English  minstrel  ever  united  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  sang  verses  to  the  harp  of  his  own 
composing,  Ritson  descends  step  by  step  through  va* 
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rioos  reigns  to  the  dajs  of  Elkabeth;  ezaauning  old 
chronidesj  and  scarce  tractor  and  obscure  verses,  with 
the  most  painful  and  inquisitive  diligence.  He  collects 
many  remarkable  passages,  where  minstrels  are  described 
as  mere  musicians,  and  claaecd  with  the  idle  and  the  dis- 
solute; but  he  abstains  £rom  touching  on  those  authori- 
ties, and  they  are  many,  which  through  a  long  lapse  of 
years  give  the  mjnstrels  song  as  well  as  melody.  With 
the  reign  of  £li«d)eth,  the  glory  or  the  shame  of  the 
minstrels  terminates:  their  friends  and  their  enemies 
alike  agree  that  they  are  become  unworthy  of  further 
notice,  and  have  whoUy  fallen  from  that  station  whidi. 
the  chief  professors  of  the  art  maintained  in  the  courts 
of  kings,  and  the  castles  of  nobles;  through  a  suocessioo 
of  centuries.  The  glossarists  eiqdain  minstrels  to  mean 
musicians,  but  they  explain  it  from  the  visible  symbol 
of  the  profession,  the  instrument  which  they  carried  to 
assist  them  in  song.  Men  would  call  the  old  poet  so 
beautifully  described  in  the  introductory  lines  of  "  The 
Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel"  a  harper,  since  a  harp  is 
carried  at  his  side ;  but  the  moment  he  commences  the 
song  which 

Was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 

he  becomes  a  minstrel  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye, 
and  a  poet  too;  in  spite  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,.  and  all 
other  people  who  understood  the  direct  but  not  the 
figurative  meaning. 

But  no  point  which  the  ungenerous  industry  or  the 
perverse  pride  of  learning  ever  sought  to  establish  has 
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been  so  completely  demdiahed  as  tins.'  Authorities, 
lemied  and  vaAeacrned,  men  who  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  coontry,  and  those  who  speak  in  that  of  a 
fiNdgn  land :  the  monk  in  his  cell,— -the  poet  in  hi^ 
song,  the  historian  in  his  history,  have  been  summoned 
front  the  dust  of  museums,  and  the  dwelling-plaoes  of 
mollis,  to  confound  Ritson  and  all  his  imaginings.  That 
ramstrel  means  both  bard  and  musician,  no  one  may 
knger  doubt;  but  it  must  be  confessed  the  name  of 
poet  cannot,  without  outraging  all  charitable  belief,  ex- 
tend itself  over  the  unsummable  multitudes,  who  wan- 
dered harp  in  hand  about  the  country  wearing  the  min- 
strel's cloak,  and  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the 
rabble.  Some  of  the  authorities  are  rare  and  entertain- 
ing. In  the  romance  of  Emrare,  which  from  its  obsolete 
style,  nakedness  of  story,  and  poverty  of  incident,  Percy 
supposes  to  rank  next  in  age  to  Homchild,  we  have — 

I  have  heard  minstrels  sing  yn  sawe; 

and  in  a  poem  by  Adam  Davie,  author  of  some  me- 
trical visions  as  old  as  Edward  the  Second,  we  find 
this  distich — 

Merry  it  is  in  hall  to  hear  the  harp. 
The  minstrels  sing,  the  jogelours  carpe. 

So  also  William  of  Nassyngton,  who  wrote  soon  after. 


I  will  make  no  vain  carping 
Of  deeds  of  arms,  nor  of  amours. 
As  does  minstrels  and  gestours  ; 

VOL.  I.  X 
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That  makes  caiping  in  many  a  place 
Of  Octaviene  and  I8umbira88& 

.Tliat  the  minstrels  were  singers  as  well  as  musicians 
these  quotations  sufficiently  prove ;  and  that  they  com- 
posed verses  whidi  they  chanted  or  sang  to  the  harp, 
there  are  proofe  in  abundance.  In  the  romance  of  £m- 
rar^  we  find  the  following  exhortation  :«— 

Minstrels  that  walken  fer  and  wide. 
Here  and  there  on  every  side. 

In  mony  a  diverse  londe ; 
Should  at  her  beginning 
Speak  of  that  righteous  king 

That  made  both  sea  and  land. 

In  the  ancient  song  of  Guy  and  Colbrande,  the  min- 
strel speaks  more  openly : — 

When  meat  and  drink  in  great  plentye. 
Then  lords  and  ladies  still  will  be. 

And  sit  and  solace  lythe ; 
Then  it  is  time  for  me  to  speak 
Of  keen  knights  and  kempes  great, 

Sudh  carping  for  to  kythe. 

And  Hollinshed,  translating  the  proMbition  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  to  his  minstrels,  on  his  return  Iran  Aginoourt, 
that  they  should  abstain  from  composing  songs  in  honour 
of  his  success,  says  clearly  that  he  would  n^tt  permit  any 
ditties  to  be  made  and  sung  by  minstrels  m-hia  glorious 
victory :  and  we  have  proof  enough  that  most  of  his  min- 
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itvels  were  Engliahmen.  It  seems  to  xne  thftt  Perey  in 
the  number  of  his  authorities  either  overlooked  or  dis- 
regarded one  of  the  most  respeetabk  and  conclusive^  in- 
asmiidi  as  it  gives  evidence  of  the  music,  of  the  scmg, 
and  of  the  language.  In  the  prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  written  about  the  year  1388,  Chaucer  confers  all 
the  attributes  of  a  minstrel  on  his  ^ar.  I  know  not 
whether  I  am  more  pleased  with  the  singular  testimony 
whidi  tlie  passage  yields  to  tbe  description  of  Percy,  or 
the  happy  and  vigorous  language  of  the  father  of  En-> 
giishpocsie. 

His  tippet  was  ay  fieursed  ful  of  knives^ 
And  pinnes  for  to  given  fiedre  wives ; 
And  certainly  he  had  a  merry  note, 
Wei  could  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote ; 
Of  yeddinges  he  bare  utterly  the  pris. 
His  nekke  was  white  as  is  the  fleur-d^lis. 
But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope, 
Of  double  worsted  was  his  selnicope. 
That  round  was  as  a  belle  out  of  the  presse. 
Somewhat  he  lisped,  for  his  wantonesse 
To  make  his  EngUsh  sweet  upon  his  tongue; 
And  in  his  harping  when  that  he  hadde  songe. 
His  eyen  twinkled  in  his  bed  aright. 
As  donne  the  starrea  in  a  frosty  night. 

It  is  now  time,  and  more  than  time,  to  leave  the  min- 
strela  and  bards  of  our  sister  lands  in  the  obscurity  into 
which  the  variable  taste  of  mankind,  and  the  uni«  ersal 
diflusioii  of  literature,  by  the  pen  and  by  the  press. 
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had  thrown  them  and  their  art;  and  inquire  into  the 
character  and  productions  of  those  who  bebnged  to 
Scotland.  But  in  writing  the  story  of  the  southern 
minstrelsy^  we  are  telling  the  tale  of  the  northern.  It 
is  the  offspring  of  the  same  people^  of  the  same  taste^  of 
the  same  feelings^  of  the  same  hardihood  in  martial  ad- 
ventures^ with  the  like  love  for  the  strange  and  the  su- 
perhuman. Our  minstrels^  like  their  brethren  of  the 
southy  frequented  the  courts  of  our  princes^  the  castles 
of  our  nohlesy  and  the  bowers  of  our  ladies.  They  sang 
the  same  themes  of  valour  and  of  beauty^  of  true  history 
and  wild  romance^  of  domestic  calamities^  or  of  national 
wel&re.  They  experienced^  too,  the  same  vicissitudes  of 
fortune — ^pleased  the  ear  of  the  princes  and  the  pride  of 
the  people  at  one  time :  or  suffered  by  their  neglect,  by 
their  caprice,  and  by  the  cruelty  of  their  edicts  at  another. 

No  longer  courted  and  caressed. 
High  placed  in  hall  a  welcome  guest. 
He  poured  to  lord  and  lady  gay 
The  unpremeditated  lay. 
A  wandering  harper  scorned  and  poor^ 
He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door ; 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

A  Stewart,  a  Douglas,  a  Seton,  or  a  Gordon,  listened 
to  the  minstrel  and  his  song  with  as  fond  an  ear,  and  re- 
warded him  with  as  liberal  a  hand,  as  a  Plantagenet,  a 
Percys  or  a  Howard.  But  he  found  the  hand  that  was 
ready  to  give  was  as  prompt  to  punish;  and  the  oral 
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poets  and  lustorians  of  the  land  Had  to  bewaU^  in  the 
north  as  well  as  in  the  souths  the  rigorous  justice  or  the 
hasty  cruelty  of  their  princes  and  nobles :  nor  was  this 
to  be  wondered  at^  for  the  honour  or  dishonour  of  nobility 
and  Imighthood  seemed  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  an  order 
of  men^  who  had  all  the  fierce  paissions  common  to  genius, 
and  who  perhaps  were  sometimes  more  willing  to  sig- 
naiizeunpopular  themes  than  pour  out  their  songs  accord- 
ing  to  the  measure  of  their  patrons'  wishes,  or  the  poli- 
tics of  the  court.  Or  we  may  consider  them  desirous 
of  rewarding  in  song  the  valour  which  protected  their 
country,  or  the  beauty  which  adorned  it.  But  the  poet 
who  sang  of  the  bravery  of  a  Black  Douglas  would  hurt 
the  vanity  of  the  Red ;  he  who  soothed  the  pride  of  a 
Scott  would  find  a  Kerr  an  ungrateful  listener ;  what 
made  a  Home  smile  might  make  a  Hamilton  frown,  and 
the  verse  which  might  extract  a  largesse  from  the 
hand  of  a  Maxwell  would  bring  the  author  a  speedy 
blow  from  that  of  a  Johnstone.  •  The  pride  of  one  clan 
was  in  arms  against  the  pride  of  another :  district  was  jea- 
lous of  the  fame  of  district,  and  town  of  the  reputation  of 
town ;  while  he  who  sang  a  partial  or  a  party  strain  was 
saerifioed  as  animosities  rose  or  subsided. 

There  were  themes,  nevertheless,  for  which  the  min- 
strek  could  ever  find  vrilling  listeners :  a  military  inroad 
upon  England,  or  a  romance  steeped  de^  in  the  streams 
of  ancient  belief  and  popular  superstition.  The  charms 
of  a  moonlight  raid  could  only  be  equalled  by  those 
of  an  equestrian  procession  of  the  spiritual  people  with 
whom  belief  had  tenanted  vale  and  hiU ;  and  the  clang 
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of  the  tmiapet  or  the  horn  that  smnnumed  to  bottle  wm 
rivalled  by  the  sound  of  the  elfin«pipej  and  the  melody 
of  the  fiiiry  niinstrelsy.  The  stonniog  of  a  rich  town 
gave  way  to  the  description  of  the  palace  of  iairyland ; 
and  the  proepeet  of  muoh  booty*  to  that  of  eeiaing  a 
charmed  ring  or  an  enchanted  sword.  A  castle  where 
warders  paeed>  and  where  archers  stood  with  their  bows 
bent,  was  a  less  pleasant  sight  to  a  martial  people  than 
the  pakoes  of  polished  steel,  or  the  walls  of  burnished 
brass,  which  the  wixard's  skill  promised  of  old  for  the 
glory  of  Scotland.  A  Wallace  quelling  a  Red  Rearer,  or  a 
Bruce  slajring  a  Bohun^^fiUed  the  minds  of  an  imagine 
tive  people  much  less  than  the  storyof  the  Hero  and  the 
Spirit  of  Gaskhall ;  which  I  confess  I  never  read  while 
a  boy  without  a  shudder  2  or  the  tale  of  Michael  Scott 
and  his  infernal  steed,  with  its  hoof  lifted  for  the  third 
stamp  which  waa  to  sink  Paris.  If  it  were  the  pleasures 
of  midnight  booty,  which  charged  the  shield  of  one  of 
our  most  illustrious  families  with  the  moon  and  stars ;  it 
was  the  influence  of  a  romantic  imagination,  which 
sdded  the  savage  warder  and  the  mermaid  for  sup* 
porters.  If  the  hand  and  dagger,  and  the  bold  *'  I  dare«" 
of  the  name  of  Kirkpatrick  belong  to  the  page  of  hi* 
story,  it  was  a  mixed  love  of  poetry  and  danger  which 
added  wings  to  the  spur  of  the  Johnatones. 

Yet  martial  as  the  songs  of  the  minstrels  were,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  .say  that  they  were  conceived  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  that,  like  the  poeta  of  the  Normans,  they 
chanted  warlike  songs  as  they  rushed  to  the  attack;  or 
mth  amixture  of  poetic  fury  and  military  glee  marckud 
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with  barp  and  sword  to  death  or  glory,  like  the  bards  of 
the  ancient  Irish.  Froissart,  who  has  left  us  sach  a 
TXYid  picture  of  the  army  with  which  Randolph  and 
Dong^  fiuled  young  King  Edward  at  Stanhope  Park, 
haa  nowhere  alluded  to  any  sounds  more  harmonious 
than  the  clamour  of  horns,  and  the  shouting  of  the 
names  of  leaders*  He  was  too  much  of  a  poet,  too  fond 
of  the  picturesque,  and  fax  too  anxious  and  accurate  an 
inquirer,  to  have  left  the  poet  and  his  art  unnoticed,  had 
a  minstrel  been  in  the  camp.  The  dress  of  the  minstrel, 
and  the  instrument  with  which  he  was  encumbered, 
seem  unfit  for  a  rapid  march,  and  all  the  changes  of  for* 
tone  pertaining  to  the  military  life.  He  who  sang  of 
falonr  might  have  £Euled  in  personating  a  hero;  and  the 
most  inspired  strain  of  poesy  could  not  well  augment 
the  fury  or  the  animosity  with  which  nation  at  that  time 
v^arded  nation.  It  was  in  a  scene  where  the  helmet 
and  cuirass  were  laid  aside  for  the  velvet  dress  of  peace, 
where  princes  sued  and  ladies  presided,  that  the  min- 
strel, with  his  harp  and  song,  was  to  be  found.  When 
he  was  away  £rom  the  ranks  of  war,  he  was  to  be  sought 
as  a  minister  of  pleasure  in  such  a  court  as  that  of 
James,  on  which  Douglas  refused  to  smUe,  and  to  which 
Lady  Heron  sang. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  seek  for  the  period 
when  the  minstrelsy  of  Scotland  was  most  fiekmous,  or  to 
what  source  their  romantic  legends  are  to  be  ascribed. 
He  who  reads  the  introduction  to  the  romance  of  Sir 
Tristram  wUl  find  more  curious  learning  illustrating 
the  subject  than  would  gratify  the  most  avaricious  an- 
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t^uarji  and  genius  and  skill  enough  to  satisfy  the 
greatest  unbeliever  in  the  northern  antiquity  of  the  oral 
art.  I  think  the  Scottish  origin  of  the  earliest  British 
romance^  composed  in  the  native  tongue,  is  sufficiently 
dear ;  and  also  the  sup^ority  of  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written  over  the  first  spedmens  that  we  have  of 
the  labours  of  the  English  muse:  but  I  am  not  quite  so 
satisfied  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  romances  whidi  were 
showered  so  thiddy  over  Scotland;  thou^  they  have 
certainly  caught  a  colouring  from  the  traditions  and  be- 
liefs of  the  original  inhabitants.  I  may  aptly  enough 
compare  them  with  the  language  of  the  land— >the 
mixed  offspring  of  the  speech  of*  various  tribes  and 
nations,  but  amid  which  the  Gothic  prevails ;  and  whidi, 
like  a  river  augmenting  its  waters  with  many  lesser 
streams,  gives  an  impress  and  character  to  the  whole.  If 
our  romance,  like  a  curious  piece  of  cabinet-woric,  was 
inlaid  with  Cdtic  or  Scandinavian  materials,  the  ground* 
work  was  undoubtedly  Saxon.  All  that  gave  strength 
and  durability  arose  from  the  people  whose  numbers 
and  whose  language  prevailed.  The  labour  of  the  in- 
quiry would  be  certain,  and  the  reward  unsure,  if  some 
more  extensive  research  were  made  to  ascertain  if  the 
Arabian  or  Moorish  lore  had  any  influence,  through  the 
crusades,  upon  the  northern  romances  and  superstitious 
beliefs.  Limited  as  my  own  knowledge  is,  and  the 
learning  of  all  other  nations  lying  to  me  in  utter  dark* 
ness..  since  I  am  acquainted  with  no  other  language  than 
my  own,  I  have  often  imagined,  as  I  read  the  history  of  the 
Arabians,  and  had  their  manners,  and  customs,  and  love 
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of  poetry^  and  ramantic  adventure,  laid  by  the  historian 
or  the  traveller  before  me,  that  in  return  for  the  vi^ 
lour  and  the  fbQy  which  Europe  formerly  sent  against 
tliem;  they  had  exported  some  of  their  wild  fictions,  and 
tbesr  passion  ftr  tiie  extravagant  and  the  strange.  Our 
northern  warriors  were  not  fonder  of  the  sword-blades  of 
Damaacos  than  they  were  of  the  wild  fictions  with  which 
eastern  story  abounds ;  and  if  the  sight  of  the  more  per- 
fect structures  of  the  East  for  beauty  or  defence  had 
some  influence  on  the  castles  and  towers  of  those  cm- 
nders  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  return,  may  we  not 
imagine  that  the  romantic  song  of  the  north  also  profited 
by  an  infusion  from  its  literature,  though  it  had  to  be 
translated  to  be  understood  ?  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  acts,  true  or  fabulous,  of  the  ancient 
people  of  the  land,  and  the  names  of  the  British  wor- 
thies, hove  given  sutjects  to  romantic  poets  over  £u- 
rape;  and  that  daborate  fiction  has,  while  it  preserved, 
dnioat  overlaid  the  name  of  Arthur  and  his  renowned 
companions.  But  the  manner  in  which  those  fictions 
aie  tcM,  the  superstitions  they  involve,  and  the  feelings 
they  consecrate,  evince  more  of  Saxon  than  of  Celtic 
difffacter ;  and  I  contemplate  them  as  Gkythic  stories,  in 
aptte  of  Celtic  names  of  places  and  heroes. 

The  choice  which  Thomas  of  Eroeldoune  made  was 
a  Celtic  subject— the  language  in  which  it  is  written 
is  that  of  England.  The  period  of  the  composition  of 
his  poem  may  be  fixed,  according  as  the  reader's  fancy 
chooses  to  please  youth,  or  indulge  age,  in  the  luxury  of 
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baards  of  a  vnnqoirfied  and  torbtdent  people,  whose  pro- 
dnetions  probaUy  reminded  them  too  often  of  their  an* 
cient  independence,  and  who  sang  the  achievements 
agunst  the  Saxon  and  the  law  of  some  of  the  more  fero- 
doos  and  desperate  chieftains.  Dr.  Bumey  says  the  first 
Oreek  musicians  were  gods,  the  second  heroes,  the  third 
bards,  and  the  fourth  beggars:  itwonldbeimpmdentand 
uii|ust  to  daim  celestial  honours  for  our  Caledonian  bards; 
to  the  third  and  fourth  honours  of  the  Athenian  scale 
we  may  safely  aspire ;  and  I  gladly  leave  the  Irish  and 
the  Weldi  to  divide  the  more  lofty  and  less  attainable 
honsurs  between  them.' 

When  Gdimer,  the  vanquished  King  of  the  Vatidals, 
impkfed  from  the  demency  of  his  Roman  conqueror  a 
lyre,  a  spunge,  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  asked  a  boon  which  he  thought  necessary  for  his 
pleasure,  his  comfort,  and  his  existence.  It  was  long 
since  the  monarch  of  Africa  had  tasted  bread ;  a  de- 
flnxion  had  follen  on  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  fatigue  or  in- 
cessant weeping;  and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melon- 
chdy  hours,  by  singing  to  the  lyre  the  sad  story  of  his 
own  misfortunes.  When  Venantius  Fortunatus  assigns 
the  lyre  to  the  polished  Romans,  he  resigns  the  harp  to 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians ;  and  the  request  of  (}elimer 
would  have  been  more  national  had  he  desired  a  harp 
instead  of  a  Ijrre*  But  whatever  instrument  he  asked 
for,  the  inference  must  be  the  same,  that  in  seeking  to 
unite  music  and  poetry  he  sought  a  solace  common  to 
his  nation;  and  in  becoming  the  minstrd  of  his  own  mis- 
fortunes he  gives  an  example  to  his  Gothic  descendants, 
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«Qd  bids  us  lead  the  chwacter  of  our  tmoestore:  inhlft 
aifectiiig  and  gingnlar  stoiy.  The  Welsh^  the  Iriah^  and 
the  northern  Scots^  have  all  in  their  tums^  though  the 
children  of  another  people^  sung  to  the  harp  the  story  of 
their  own  misfortunes.;  and  have  sent  from  their  woods^ 
their  mountains^  and  their  morasses,  a  long  and  oontinued 
note  oi  sorrow  for  their  lost  independmce/  the  decay 
of  their  langai^,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  fix»n 
among  the  nations  of  their  fame  and  their  name^ .  Their 
koguagehas  yieldedybecauae  the  genius  which  supported 
it  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  making  it  popular  in  lite- 
rature ;  and  as  all  their  monuments  of  greatness  were 
oral,  their  traoe»  must  in  time  disappear  from  the  earth, 
— like  the  actor,  who  can  leave  no  image  of  his  genius 
bdiind* 

When  the  earlier  English  poetry  of  Scotland  was 
committed  to  the  memories  of  the  people,  the  pen  had 
not  been  taught  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  muse ;  its 
office  was  of  a  more  holy,  though  not  less  poetical,  aaF« 
tore;  and  in.  recording  the  legends  and  miraifas  of 
saints,  and  in  tracing  history  hardly  less  fabulous,  it  was 
less  worthily  employed  than  in  preserving  the  labours  of 
an  art  which  many  of  the  pious  deemed  profimei  If  the 
chnrdi  accounted  minstrelsy  heathenish,  the  laity  would 
feel  it  expensive,  if  the  swarms  of  its  professors  obtained 
from  the  generosity  of  the  people  food  and  raiment,  snch 
as  was  the  reward  of  Henry  the  minstrel.  It  is  not  often 
indeed  that  minstrels  are  named  in  Scottish  story,  and 
they  are  not  always  mentioned  with  that  respect  which 
men  ought  to  obtain  who  aspire  to  inspiration.     Yet  to 
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them  we  most  ascribe  the  early  repatation  which  onr 
country  obtained  for  romantic  poetry^  the  multitude 
of  wild  and  iiingnlar  traditional  stories  to  which  our 
border  counties  have  been  long  fiimouB^  and  that  impress 
and  stamp  of  chivalry  which  distinguish  much  of  our 
hpnc  poetry.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  they  lived  in  a 
land  from  which  romantic  fiction  sprang,  where  the 
chief  heroes  were  bom,  and  disciplined  to  arms  and 
courtesy.  Ettricke  Forest  was  the  wood  beloved  by 
Merlin,  and  he  is  buried  at  Drumelyier  on  Tweed,  in 
the  territories  of  Urien  and  Ywain.  Galloway  was  the 
patrimony  of  Gbwain,  and  the  reputed  scene  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Sir  Grime  and  Sir  Gray  SteiL  At  Stowe, 
in  the  vale  of  GUla,  near  Melrose,  we  are  assured  by  the 
historian  that  Arthur  deposited  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross;  and  tradition  still  points  out  the  tomb  of  the 
beautiful  Gunever,  between  Cupar  and  Forfar.  Car- 
lisle^  at  that  period  included  in  the  kingdom  or  de« 
pendencies  of  Scotland^  was  the  Carduel  of  romance,  the 
fikvourite  residence  of  Arthur;  and  between  that  city 
and  Penrith  is  his  ''  Round  table,"  which,  like  his  ro- 
mantic  "  Seat,"  still  preserves  his  memory.  A  thousand 
lesser  traditions,  conceived  in  the  same  curious  spirit 
with  the  romances  of  the  minstrels,  might  be  mentioned 
as  the  local  offspring  of  this  genial  soil ;  all  combining 
to  prove  how  long  the  impulse  of  poetic  creation  lasted 
and  lingered^  with  all  its  attendant  beliefk  and  super- 
stitions^  among  the  valleys  and  secluded  houses  of  the 
border.  I  might  quote  a  thousand  authorities  from  verse 
and  history,  to  prove  the  pre-eminence  in  ballad  and 
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Mog  of  die  minstreb  of  the  ''  north  oountrie ;"  but  I 
choose  nther  to  establish  this  by  the  exoellenoe  of  the 
eollection  which  I  wish  to  make  than  to  claim  honour 
for  what  may  have  perished^  or  suffered  that  change 
which  all  ond  poetry  has  endured. 

The ''  Rich  Stronde^"  on  which  Marinell  was  thrown 
by  Britomarty  was  not  more  thickly  bestrewed 

With  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great  assay^ 

than  names,  and  lines,  and  fragments,  of  our  ancient 
song,  may  be  seen  .floating  on  the  early  waves  of  the 
tide  of  Scottish  literature.  From  the  day  when  Oawoin 
Douglas  wrote,  tiU  the  time  that  Allan  Ramsay  col- 
lected, we  find  in  many  a  strange  and  unexpected  place 
the  impression  which  the  popular  songs  of  Scotland 
made  on  the*  various  spirits  which  the  change,  and  hc^ 
tktu,  and  civil  animosities  of  those  eventfol  times  brought 
into  action  and  popularity.  The  legends  of  the  church 
bad,  iaar  a  while,  b^un  to  sink  under  the  flood  of  coarse 
ssrcasm,  or  ironical  satire,  which  the  poets,  with  Sir 
David  londaay  at  their  head,  poured  upon  it ;  and  the 
saints,  or  gods  of  stone  or  silver,  forsook  their  niches  for 
the  h^mwigy  or  the  crucible  of  the  Refonnevs,  who  de* 
^pised  and  destroyed  those  gross  and  sensible  sjrmbols  of 
the  sinking  religion.  The  awakened  spirit  of  the  land 
went  abroad,  and  as  the  old  religion  had  invested  itself 
with  all  the  outward  signs  and  tokens  of  earthly  power 
and  splendour,  the  new  and  purer  worship  perhaps 
despbed  too  much  the  association  of  the  simple  and 
oomprehensible  doctrine  of  Christ  with  the  grandeur 
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of  Godiic  aichitectnre,  the  imposing  magnificence  of 
dress ;  and,  above  all^  the  effective  aid  of  devout  instru- 
mental music,  which  seizes  so  powerfully  <m  the  minds 
of  an  imaginative  people.  The  ministers  of  the  declining 
church  had  been  long  d^enerating  from  that  pure  and 
lofty  race  of  beings,  whose  stirring  genius  and  active 
virtues  gave  life  and  renown  to  the  churches  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  They  slumbered  in  luxurious  indolence, 
or  sensual  pleasure ;  and  when  the  world  began  to  emerge 
from  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  they  alone  endeavoured 
to  retard  its  rise,  or  sought  to  extinguish  the  day-dawn 
of  liberty,  learning,  and  useful  knowledge.  They  had 
long  fostered  the  ignorance  and  encouraged  the  pastimes 
of  the  vulgar ;  sanctioned  profane  representations  of  sa^ 
cred  plays,  tolerated  the  personations  of  the  divinest 
diaracters,  and  allowed  and  encouraged  men  to  make 
fiuniliar  with  the  most  awful  symbok  of  heavenly  joys, 
or  everlasting  punishment.  In  promoting  this  desire  for 
shows,  and  plays,  and  pageants,  half  holy,  half  heathenish, 
they  introduced  the  multitude  to  the  secrets  of  monkish 
imposture,  and  taught  them  unwittingly  to  smile  at  their 
own  legends ;  to  doubt  the  influence  of  their  saints  of 
wood  and  stone,  the  efficacy  of  their  relics,  and  to  laugh 
outrig^  at  all  prayers  addressed  elsewhere  than  to  the 
God  of  the  universe.  With  the  decline  or  fall  of  the 
ancient  church,  I  apprehend  the  fictions  of  romance  fell 
into  discredit  also;  and  in  Scotland,  at  least,  the  Re- 
formation had  the  effect  of  quenching  the  flame  of  poetry, 
and  of  turning  the  genius  which  nature  wished  to  con- 
secrate to  the  muse  to  more  popular  or  more  lucrative 
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purposes.  Tlie  g^as  of  poesy^  in  the  Golhie  dftys  of 
the  churchy  delighted  in  gorgeous  and  splendid  things; 
in  pTDcessions  of  sailed  persons^  in  deeds  of  chiTslry^  in 
actions  which  hovered  on  the  limits  of  probability^  and 
in  the  magnificent  scenes  of  courts  and  camps,  where  all 
was  addressed  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear.  But  the  poetic 
genios  which  followed  was  of  a  more  simple  and  severe 
character.  The  lyric  muse  assumed  a  meek  and  an 
austere  look,  sang  only  of  holy  or  edifying  things,  and 
walked  abroad  with  a  sedate  step,  "  with  leaden  eyes 
that  lave  the  ground,"  and  without  the  licentious  ac- 
companiment of  music 

To  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  mudi  of  our  popular 
lyric  poetry  has  survived  the  Reformation  would  be  a 
fruitlesB  effort  of  patriotism ;  for  all  at  that  period,  and 
long  after,  was  floating  in  the  wide  sea  of  oral  remem- 
brance, and  Allan  Ramsay  was  the  first  who  made  a 
suceeasfiil  attempt  to  snatdi  a  portion  from  oblivion. 
The  multitude  of  names,  and  fn^ments  of  forgotten 
songs,  which  are  scattered  about  the  humorous  poems 
of  our  two  royal  James's,  in  the  exquisite  introduc- 
tions to  the  books  of  the  Eneid  by  Gawam  Douglas, 
and  in  those  strange  and  «ing>ilar  productions,  Cockel- 
be/s  Sow,  and  the  C!omplaynt  of  Scotland,  may  well 
excUe  our  sympathy  for  the  lost  favourites  of  our  iote*- 
firthers.  But  it  may  serve  to  lessen  our  regret  to  know 
that  some  of  those  songs  were  unusually  licentious  and 
indelicate.  It  has  been  my  good  or  my  bad  fortune  to 
retrieve  several  of  those  regretted  worthies ;  and  it  has 
eost  me  a  labour  equal  to  original  composition  to  recall 
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them  back  to  something  like  modesty  and  discretion.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  shall  act  pmdently  in  pointing  them 
ont ;  the  antiquary  will  regret  the  change  of  what  is  old 
into  what  is  new^  and  the  nice  and  the  inquisitive  will 
regard  them  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  imagine  that 
under  the  outward  garb  of  decency  and  decorum  the  evil 
spirit  still  remains — that  I  have  not  wholly  succeeded 
in  evoking  the  fiend  of  licentiousness. 

Few  songs  of  the  days  of  the  minstrels  have  perhaps 
reached  us^  none  probably  in  the  language  and  form  of 
the  time.  Songs  which  descend  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration are  changed  or  amended  according  to  the  taste 
or  caprice  of  the  multitude,  at  whose  mercy  all  oral 
things  lie ;  and  nothing  seems  so  mutable  as  lyric  poetry. 
During  the  long  period  when  memory  performed  the 
functions  of  the  press,  many  songs  must  have  appeared, 
and  made  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  till  others 
more  beautiful,  or  possessing  more  popular  qualities, 
came,  and  consigned  their  predecessors  to  silence  and  to 
oblivion.  There  are  instances  where  songs  breathing  a  kin- 
dred sentiment,  and  expressing  with  more  elegance  and 
more  point  the  same  story  of  some  of  our  elder  lyrics,  have 
succeeded  in  supplanting  them  in  popular  esteem,  and 
in  expelling  them  from  our  collections.  Bums,  who,  of 
all  poets  that  ever  breathed,  possessed  the  most  happy 
tact  of  pouring  his  genius  through  all  the  meanderings  of 
music,  was  unrivalled  in  the  skill  of  brooding  over  the 
ruder  conceptions  of  our  old  poets,  and  in  warming  them 
into  grace  and  life.  He  could  glide  like  dew  into  the 
bloom  of  departing  song,  and  refresh  it  into  beauty 
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and  firagnuioe.     To  this  rare  and  enviable  skill  we  owe 
the  renovation  of  many  songs ;  and  tliis  was  a  talent 
which  he  possessed  in  common  with  many  of  the  nameless 
bards  of  Caledonia.     It  was  an  usual  practice  to  ingraft 
verses  npon  our  ballads  and  Bongs>  and  censure  oi  ap- 
plause was  added  or  withdrawn  from  the  heroes  of  the 
story^  aooordingto  the  caprice  or  the  attachments  of  those 
dispensers  of  hme,  military  and  domestic.     The  song 
which  praised  the  valour  of  a  Douglas  was>  by  the  tongue 
of  some  Northumbrian  songster^  made  to  honour  the 
name  of  Percy ;  and  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  in  the 
lips  of  an  Englishman  or  8ootsman,  ascribed  the  honour 
of  the  victory  to  that  side  of  the  Tweed  on  which  the 
person  who  sang  it  stood.     A  person  once  made  it  his 
boast,  in  my  hearing,  that  he  could  sing  Johnnie  Cope 
with  its  nine  variations. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  pages  of  our  poets  and  historians 
alone  that  we  are  made  sensible  of  the  loss  of  many 
ancient  songs.  To  those  who  are  well  acquainted  among 
the  lowland  cottages  it  need  not  be  told,  that  an  even- 
ing's converse  can  scarcely  go  by  without  some  remnant 
of  ancient  song  being  quoted,  or  some  allusion  made  to 
others  which  had  been  heard  in  youth,  and  had  failed  to 
reach  old  age.  I  have  collected  many  curious  scraps  in 
this  way,  and  learned  many  quaint  saws  and  proverbial 
sayings  which  have  eluded  Bomsay  and  Kelly.  A  vigil- 
ant and  a  skilful  collector— one  who  would  enter  into 
the  pecoliar  feelings  of  a  shrewd  and  a  suspicious  people, 
might  find  his  revrard  in  many  curious  and  instructive 
things  which  still  linger  among  our  hills  and  vales.    In 
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all  the  Bongs  which  are  composed  by  the  peasantry — I 
mean  by  people  unpractised  in  the  arts  of  poetical  com- 
position— and  ii\  most  of  those  which  have  descended 
from  the  oral  times,  there  is  a  visible  laxity  in  the 
rhymes ;  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  pleasure  which 
the  eye  feels  in  surveying  a  succession  of  couplets  with 
an  exact  correspondence  of  rhyme,  and  the  fiE»tidious 
nicety  of  Spenser  is  a  thing  unknown  in  northern  verse. 
The  rhymes  of  the  more  simple  days  of  our  ancestors 
never  came  before  the  eye,  and  any  little  irregularity  of 
this  kind  was  surmounted  and  melted  into  harmony  by 
a  skilful  voice.  From  this  defect  to  the  eye,  it  has  been 
imagined  that  a  song  might  be  composed  without  the 
fetters  of  rhyme ;  but  the  ear  demands  a  similarity  of 
sound,  and  in  the  rudest  of  our  lyrical  compositions  thia 
has  not  been  forgotten ;  nor  am  I  sure,  if  it  were  un- 
necessary, that  a  singer  accustomed  to  expect  the  recur- 
rence of  equality  of  sound  could  dispense  with  what  I 
call  an  useful  beauty.  It  was  not  till  printing  brought 
poetry  before  the  popular  eye,  as  well  as  ear,  that  the 
nice  delicacy  of  rhyme  was  regarded;  and  though  we 
have  gained  something  to  the  sight,  we  have  won  no-^ 
thing  for  the  other  sense. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
hands  of  the  reforming  multitude  were  lifted  to  knock 
at  our  abbey  doors,  to  demand  a  purer  and  more  simple 
mode  of  worship,  some  of  our  most  exquisite  songs  were 
heard  among  us  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  musical  voice 
of  Alexander  Scot  entered  less  into  the  national  spirit  of 
song  than  did  that  of  our  gifted  and  unfortunate  Jamea 
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the  Fifth.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  Scot^  that  his 
songs  were  all  committed  to  the  custody  of  paper^  and 
more  so  that  the  unhappy  times  in  which  he  wrote  pre- 
vented his  productions  from  Liying  hold  of  the  public 
mind  to  the  extent  they  deserved.  Had  they  been 
thrown  among  the  multitude^  like  the  earlier  l3rricSy  they 
would  have  been  softened  in  their  progress^  and  their 
onoouth  or  obsolete  words  replaced  with  others  more 
current  and  melodious.  But  print  or  writing  has  an 
extemid  air  of  authority  and  truths  with  which  the  pro- 
rindal  bards  might  feel  unwilling  to  meddle^  and  any 
changes  of  the  text  would  be  restored  by  reference  to  the 
original  work.  With  an  oral  song  they  felt  no  such 
KTuples ;  it  came  without  the  sanction  of  printed  autho- 
rity^ and  every  one  attired  the  orphan  in  the  dress  which 
pleased  his  fancy.  The  songs  whidi  are  ascribed  to 
King  James  are  remarkable  for  their  sprightly  gaiety^ 
and  seem  stamped  off  by  the  same  hand  which  gave  us 
that  admirable  historic  painting  of  rustic  life,  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Green.  No  other  poet  has  ever  been  named 
as  a  sharer  in  the  £une  which  these  native  productions 
have  brought  to  Scottish  royalty ;  and  though  the  poem 
has  been  awarded  by  some  good  judges  to  his  ancestor, 
James  the  First,  I  think,  in  comparison  with  its  proto- 
type, Peblis  to  the  Play,  it  seems  the  work  of  a  later 
age.  The  latter  struck  the  very  note  in  which  the  Muse 
of  mirth  and  humour,  from  James  Stuart  to  Robert 
Bums,  has  continued  to  sing;  and,  as  a  work  presenting 
the  first  comic  delineation  of  rustic  life  and  manners,  it 
is  invaluable.    But  in  buoyant  ease  aoid  animation  it  is 
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far  excelled  by  the  Christ's  Kirk,  a  poem  which,  for 
graphic  power,  is  perhaps  yet  unequalled.  There  is  such 
a  rapid  felicity  of  expression^  such  matchless  drollery, 
and  uncontrollable  humour,  that  to  resist  laughing  out- 
right is  positive  pain.  The  keeping,  and  truth,  and 
variety  of  the  characters,  are  all  in  the  most  natural 
style;  and  the  words,  like  those  which  overflowed  on 
the  Muse  of  Bums^  come  rattling  in  their  ranks — drop- 
ping into  their  proper  places^  the  work  of  good  fortune 
rather  than  of  study.  The  royal  author  was  the  poet  of 
the  commons  as  well  as  their  king ;  and  to  him  and  his 
illustrious  ancestor  we  owe  those  strains  of  homely  and 
heart-felt  mirth,  which  have  continued  to  flow  through 
Ramsay,  and  Ferguson,  and  Bums. 

I  know  not  if  this  incomparable  performance  was 
current  among  the  people,  to  whose  tastes  and  feelings  it 
is  peculiarly  addressed :  long  poems  won  thdr  way  slowly 
into  common  favour,  at  a  time  when  the  press  had  not 
added  wings  to  the  works  of  genius.  But  I  remember 
purchasing  it  for  a  penny,  with  the  spirited  continuation 
of  Allan  Ramsay;,  and  I  lament  that  all  those  little 
cheap  copies  of  our  favourite  works  have  vanished  before 
the  influence  of  a  more  fleeting  literature.  The  dls- 
graoefiil  discomfiture  at  Solway-moss,  which  hastened 
the  death  of  the  accomplished  author,  was  avenged  by 
many  satiric  ballads  and  songs,  which  imputed  corrup- 
tion to  the  commanders,  and  held  them  up  as  objects  of 
public  hatred  and  detestation.  We  have  an  account  of 
the  pain  which  those  compositions  gave  to  the  Earl  of 
Glencaim,  one  of  the  Scottish  leaders :  none  of  them  are 
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known  to  exist ;  they  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  their  authors^ 
and  then  sank  into  oblivion^  like  all  verses  emanating 
from  temporary  topics,  which  have  no  claim  on  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The  Earl  of 
Glencaim  was  himself  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous 
of  the  reformers  :  he  wrote  some  verses,  called  ^*  The 
Hermit  of  Loretto/'  which  were  popular  in  days  when 
men  opened  their  lips,  for  the  first  tim6,  in  safety  against 
the  tenets  of  the  ancient  church.  He  sings  a  true  story 
— of  an  holy  enthusiast  and  a  common  cheat,  who  erected 
a  shrine  at  Loretto  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
aet  up  his  own  daughter  as  an  image  of  the  mother  of 
Christ  The  young  woman  was  of  incomparable  beauty, 
and  her  charms,  which  were  freely  displayed  to  the 
opulent  pilgrims,  attracted  such  crowds  of  suppliants, 
that  the  shrine  became  rich,  and  the  priest  renowned. 
Such  was  the  subject  on  which  Alexander  Cunningham 
wrote,  and  it  seems  that  the  earl's  rhyme  excited  no 
common  surprise  in  John  Knox — ^his  wonder  almost 
makes  the  labour  of  one,  in  whom  the  Presbyterian 
apostle  saw  none  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  learning, 
amount  to  a  miracle. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
and  the  notice  which  it  took  of  our  ancient  lyrics  :  the 
poem — ^for  I  cannot  deny  the'  name  of  poem  to  a  work 
that  is  strictly  poetical  in  matter,  though  not  in  man- 
ner—deserves very  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
one  of  our  earliest  specimens  of  pastoral  taste  and  feel- 
ing, and  gives  us  the  names  of  many  curious  romances, 
now  only  known  by  their  torn  and  bleeding  members 
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scattered  up  and  down^  or  by  the  fame  which  they  have 
left  behind  them.  In  the  aixth  chapter  of  a  work  which 
extends  to  twenty,  the  author  passed  from  his  study  to  the 
green  fields,  to  feel  the  freshness  of  the  dewy  grass,  and 
the  odour  of  the  flowers.  What  he  saw  is  best  told  in 
his  own  words :  some  passages  are  omitted,  and  the  or- 
thography is  regulated  by  the  present  mode  of  spelling. 
*'  I  beheld  many  hooded  shepherds  blowing  their  buck- 
horns  and  their  oorn-pip^s,  calling  and  eonvoying  many 
fat  flocks  to  be  fed  on  the  fields ;  then  the  shepherds  put 
their  sheep  on  banks  and  braes,  and  on  dry  hills,  to  get 
their  pasture.  Then  I  bdield  the  shepherds'  wives  and 
children,  that  brought  their  morning  breakfast  to  the 
shepherds.  Then,  after  their  disjune,  they  began'  to 
talk  of  great  merriness,  that  was  right  pleasant  to  be 
heard.  The  principal  shepherd  made  an  orison  to  all 
the  rest  of  his  companions."  This  orison  is  in  praise  of 
a  pastoral  life,  and  on  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  the 
thunder,  the  lightning,  and  the  rain.  His  wife  '*  ad- 
monishes" him,  as  all  wires  will :  "  My  weU-beloved 
husband,  I  pray  thee  to  desist  from  that  tedious  melan- 
choly orison  which  surpasses  thy  genius,  for  it  is  not  thy 
faculty  to  dispute  on  a  profound  matter  which  thy  ca- 
pacity cannot  comprehend.  Therefore,  I  think  it  best 
to  recreate  ourselves  with  joyous  conununing.  And  to 
b^n  such  recreation,  I  think  it  best  that  every  one  of 
us  jbell  a  good  tale  or  fable,  to  pass  the  time  till  even- 
ing." All  the  shepherds,  with  their  wives  and  servants, 
were  glad  of  this  proposition ;  then  the  oldest  shepherd 
began,  and  all  the  rest  followed,  in  their  several  places. 
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■  The  names  of  the  stories  and  tales  which  the  author 
heard  are  very  curious;  the  stock  of  romantic  productions^ 
of  a  Grothic  or  classic  origin,  which  our  forefathers  had 
to  gladden  the  winter  nights,  was  far  from  inoonsider- 
aUe;  some  of  them  are  still  known  and  popular,  for 
when  will  Chancer  and  Barhour  cease  to  he  known  ?  hut 
the  greater  proportion  have  excited  all  the  pleasure  they 
wiU  ever  excite,  and  the  critic  may  ponder  over  their 
names,  and  the  poet  imagine  the  nature  of  the  strain,  for 
memory  has  long  abandoned  them  to  fancy,  "  The  tale 
of  the  Wolf  of  the  World's  End."  "  Tlie  tale  of  Per- 
nmd.  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  wedded  the  Devil."  ''  The 
tale  of  the  Red  Giant  with  three  Heads."  "  The  tale 
of  the  Giants  who  ate  living  Men."  *'  The  tale  of  the 
three-footed  Dog  of  Noroway."  ''  The  tale  of  the  Four 
Sons  of  Aymon."  *'  The  tale  of  the  Brig  of  the  Man- 
triha."     "  Lancelot  de  Lac" 

Arthur  Knight,  he  rode  one  night 
With  gilded  spur,  and  candle  light. 

"  The  tale  of  Floremond  of  Albany,  who  slew  the  Dragon 
by  the  Sea."  ''  The  tale  of  Sir  Walter  the  bold  Leslie." 
''  The  bold  Braband,"  and  ''  The  tale  of  the  Three 
Weird  Sisters."  Of  all  these  tales,  and  many  others, 
not  one  line  is  left.  What  a  rich  treat  of  romantic  ad- 
venture, and  Gothic  magnificence  and  superstition,  many 
of  them  promise !  I  have  some  suspicion  that  the  tale  of 
the  Wolf  of  the  World's  End  is  a  misprint  for  the  Well 
of  the  World's  End — a  nursery  tale  it  is  true,  but  one 
of  great  beauty.    The  three-footed  Dog  of  Norway,  and 
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the  Three  Weird  Slaters^  have  a  wild  and  unworldly 
sound;  and  Sir  Walter^  the  bold  Leslie^  may  be  the 
same  who^ 

Between  the  Less-lea  and  the  mair^ 

performed  an  exploit  still  remembered  in  tradition. 

"  MThen  the  shepherds  had  told  all  their  pleasant 
stories^  then  they  and  their  wives  began  to  sing  sweet 
melodious  songs  of  natural  music  of  the  antiquite ;  the 
four  mermaidensj  who  sang  when  Thetis  was  married  on 
Mount  Pelion,  sang  not  so  sweet  as  did  those  shepherds, 
who  excelled  them  all  in  melodious  music  The  mu- 
sician^ w}io  sang  so  dulcetly  till  the  stones  moved,  and 
the  sheep^  and  cattle,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  lifted  their 
voices  to  sing  with  him ;  yet  nevertheless  his  harmonious 
song  surpassed  not  the  sweet  songs  of  the  foresaid  shep- 
herds. Now  will  I  rehearse  some  of  the  songs  which  I 
heard  among  them." 

The  lyrics  which  these  rustics  sang  in  this  waking 
dream  of  Wedderbum  or  Inglis  (for  we  are  not  sure  to 
whose  fancy  we  owe  it)  are  supposed  to  have  been  po« 
pular  in  1549,  when  the  poem  was  published.  We  may 
conclude,  at  least,  tliat  they  were  favourites  of  the 
author ;  and  we  cannot  well  help  surmising,  that  as  they 
are  mentioned  in  a  work  of  fiction  rather  than  history, 
some  of  them  may  be  the  invention  of  the  poet.  This 
remark  will  extend  to  those  names  of  songs  interwoven 
in  the  poems  of  the  James's,  and  in  Grawain  Douglas ; 
and  as  such  references  give  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  to 
a  work  of  imagination,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
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not  ascribe  the  invention  to  those  poets^  since  we  know 
it  has  been  liberally  used  in  later  days.  MThat  serves  to 
strengthen  this  supposition  ia,  that  we  look  in  vain 
thiongh  this  curious  catalc^e  for  our  romantic  or  mili- 
tary ballads :  with  the  single  exception  of  those  which 
relate  to  "  The  Hunt  of  Cheviot/'  we  have  no  notice  of 
ballads  and  songs^  which  were  certainly  popular  at  that 
period ;  and  this  may  be  ascribed  to  two  reasons :  either 
that  many  of  the  songs  noticed  were  the  creation  of  the 
author,  or  that  his  taste  directed  him  more  to  the  choice 
of  those  which  were  coloured  with  classic  lore>  and  were 
sweDed  with  the  names  of  Nymphs  and  Fauns,  and  Pan 
and  Apollo,  and  the  ''  Muses  nine."  It  seems  indeed 
probable^  from  the  strong  infusion  of  classic  reference 
and  story  into  his  list  of  tales,  and  the  other  parts  of  his 
work,  that  he  laughed  at  the  rude  but  graphic  strains  of 
our  native  lyrics,  and  refused  to  be  moved  with  the 
multitude  fit  the  chanting  of  Johnie  Armstrong,  or  the 
Tale  of  True  Thomas.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  many  of  those  songs  commence  with  lines  of  a  very 
natural  and  simple  sound ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
lyrics  beginning  with  "  Still  under  the  leaves  green," 
"  Cou  thou  me  the  rashes  green,"  "  Broom,  broom 
on  hill,"  "  Turn  thy  sweet  will  to  me,"  "  My  love's 
lying  ill,  send  him  joy,  send  him  joy,"  could  readily 
deviate  into  a  less  natural  strain  than  that  with  which 
they  started.  If  the  author  was  too  prone  to- 
Lay  his  lugs  in  Pindus'  spring, 
And  invocate  Apollo, 
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he  sinned  in  common  with  many  better  and  more  ori- 
ginal spirits. 

In  seeking  to  choose  a  song  to  express  the  character 
of  our  lyrics  at  this  period^  I  am  desirous  of  selecting 
**  The  Lusty  May ;"  because  it  unites  classical  allusion 
with  natural  emotion,  and  is  either  a  specimen  of  Wed- 
derbum's  taste,  or  a  proof  of  his  genius  for  such  com- 
positions, since  it  has  much  of  his  pastoral  and  descriptive 
spirit,  and  may  be  his  own. 

THE  LUSTIE  MAYE. 

O  lustie  Maye,  with  Flora  queen. 
The  balmy  drops,  from  Phcebus  sheen, 
Preluoent  beam  before  the  day ; 
By  thee  Diana  groweth  green. 
Through  gladness  of  this  lustie  Maye. 

Then  Aurora,  that  is  so  bright 

To  woeful  hearts,  she  casts  great  light. 

Right  pleasantly,  before  the  day. 

And  shows  and  sheds  forth  of  that  light. 

Through  gladness  of  this  lustie  Maye. 

Birds  on  their  boughs,  when  buds  have  birth. 
Send  forth  their  notes,  and  make  great  mirth. 
On  banks  that  bloom,  on  every  brae ; 
And  fare  and  flee  o'er  fauld  and  firth. 
Through  gladness  of  this  lustie  Maye. 

And  lovers  all  that  are  in  care. 
To  their  ladies  they  do  repair. 
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In  fresh  momings  before  the  day  ; 
And  are  in  mirth^  ay  mair  and  msdr. 
Through  gladness  of  this  lustie  Maye. 

Of  all  the  sweet  months  of  the  year^ 
To  mirthful  Maye  there  is  no  peer^ 
Her  glistering  garments  are  so  gay. 
You  lovers  all  make  merry  cheer. 
Through  gladness  of  this  lustie  Maye. 

The  spirit  of  love  and  chivalry  was  breathed  very  deeply 
over  much  of  the  poetry  of  this  period ;  and  though  it  is 
time  to  leave  the  shreds  of  antique  songs,  and  relics  of 
romance,  and  attend  to  the  Reformation,  which  changed 
for  a  time  the  tone  of  our  lyrics,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
impressing  them  with  a  purer  character,  1  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  quoting  Lindsay's  description  of  the 
rich  dress  of  the  Lady  of  Garrickfergus,  rescued  by 
Squire  Meldrum.  It  might  be  inserted  in  one  of 
Chaucer's  tales,  or  introduced  into  one  of  our  best  ro- 
mances, it  has  so  much  of  the  true  old  Gothic  richness 
about  it. 

Ane  fieurer  woman  than  she  was. 
He  had  not  seen  in  onie  place. 
Her  kirtle  was  of  scarlet  red. 
Of  gold  ane  garlond  on  her  head, 
Deoorit  with  enamel3me ; 
Belt  and  brooches  of  silver  fyne> 
Of  yellow  tafbds  was  h»  sark, 
Begaryit  all  .with,  broidered  work ; 
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Right  craftelie  with  gold  and  silk : 
Then  said  that  kdye  white  as  milk. 

The  compliments  which  old  Arbuthnot  pays  to  female 
wit  and  beauty  are  worthy  of  any  age,  and  with  them  I 
shall  bid  fiarewell  to  the  poets  of  that  time. 

The  properties  perpend 

Of  every  worldly  wight, 
Sae  comely  nane  are  kend. 

As  is  a  ladye  bright. 
Plesand  in  bed,  lowesome  and  red, 

Ane  dainty  day  and  night, 
Ane  halesume  thing — ane  hearts  likinge, 

6if  men  would  rule  them  right. 

When  God  made  all  of  nought. 

He  did  this  weel  declare. 
The  last  thing  that  he  wrought. 

It  w^s  ane  woman  fair. 
In  workes  we  see,  the  last  to  be, 

Maist  plesand  and  predair, 
Ane  help  to  man  Grod  made  her  than, 

What  will  ye  I  say  mair  ? 

There  is  nothing  new  beneath  the  sun.  Bums  must  be 
content  to  share,  with  the  grave  Reformer  and  Principal 
of  Aberdeen  College,  the  fame  of  the  happiest  praise  ever 
lavished  on  woman. 

Auld  nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes ; 
Her  prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man. 

And  then  she  made  the  lasses. 
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Devout  men  have  not  scrapled  to  ascribe  to  song  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Refonnation ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ironical  lyrics,  in  praise  of  its  modesty 
and  purity,  and  the  satiric  songs,  in  open  contempt  and 
scorn  of  the  idle  ceremonies,  and  indecorous  pretensions 
to  miraculous  gifts  of  the  ministers  of  the  ancient  church, 
had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  public  mind.    When 
Knox  advanced  to  demolish  the  whole  structure,  and 
Glencaim  to  break  the  hosts  of  saints  in  stone  and  metal, 
the  former  found  the  corner-stones  already  loosened  by  a 
profiEuier  power  than  his  own ;  and  the  earl,  as  he  laid 
the  merciless  hammer  of  reform  upon  the  other,  found 
that  a  stronger  spirit  had  been  there  before  him,  dis- 
pelling the  charm  of  sanctity,  and  reducing  the  deified 
pieces  of  metal  and  stone  to  their  ordinary  and  proper 
value.  *  But  songs  have  shared  in  all  commotions  and 
revolutions — ^they  are  the  ready  weapons  of  the  learned 
and  the  rude — they  have  fought  for  the  kirk,  and  they 
have  fought  against  her — ^they  have  been  made  into  the 
watchword  and  the  war-cry  of  parties ;  a  meaning  beyond 
the  meaning  of  their  authors  has  been  imputed  to  them; 
and  we  know  they  have  had  an  effect  which  makes  men 
marvel,  who  peruse  those  wonder-working  rhymes,  when 
time  has  sobered  down  the  passions.    We  have  seen 
liow  easily  a  republican  song  moved  men,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  all  minds  were  easily  moved — the  French 
revolution: — ^and  we  have  also  seen  and  heard,  in  a  later 
day,  the  heroic  welcome  of  the  Bruce  of  Bannockbum, 
degraded  from  its  office  of  inspiring  sentiments  of  manly 
freedom  and  devotion  in  defence  of  our  native  land,  into 
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the  instrument  of  an  illiterate  flEiction  of  the  meanest  of 
mankind.  But  lyric  poets  have  sung  in  favour  of  liberty, 
and  they  have  sung  against  it;  and  the  only  honest 
songster  I  ever  heard  of  was  Skirving,  who  wrote  "  The 
Chevalier  being  void  of  fear :"  for  he  laughed,  and  laughed 
loudly,  at  Jacobites  and  G^rgites ;  and  he  got  the  re- 
ward of  all  men  of  the  like  ungainly  integrity ;  he  was 
plundered  by  the  one,  and  in  danger  of  being  shot  by 
the  other. 

We  may  learn  from  many  sources  that  the  mass  of 
song  which  was  popular  before  the  Reformation  had 
much  grossness  amid  its  animation,  and  indulged  in 
sensual  images,  and  spoke  in  a  strain  more  fiuniliar  than 
virtue  wished.  The  songs  at  which  our  ancestors  smiled 
or  laughed  outright  would  cover  their  descendants  with 
blushes ;  and  the  gentle  hand  of  reform  was  as  much 
wanted  for  our  poetry  as  for  our  church,  to  render  it  fit 
to  live  in  a  more  fastidious  and  critical,  though  not 
more  virtuous  age.  It  would  be  unjust  to  pretend  that 
this  age  has^more  virtue,  and  unwise  to  suppose  that  it 
has  a  better  taste,  than  the  age  which  produced  some  of 
our  brightest  spirits.  The  songs  which  our  great-grand- 
mothers sang,  we  may  suppose,  gave  them  delight ;  and 
we  are  not  to  imagine  that  their  delight  came  from  a 
source  less  pure  than  our  own.  They  were  a  simple 
people,  who  had  not  learned  the  art  of  attiring  sensuality 
in  a  dainty  dress,  nor  had  they  found  it  necessary  to  live 
like  us  in  "  decencies  for  ever."  Yet  I  am  no  admirer 
of  that  primitive  mode  of  expression  which  speaks  bluntly 
out  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  heart;  nor  am  I  sure- 
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that  this  direct  and  andisguised  style  is  half  so  mis- 
chievous to  innocence  and  youth  as  those  strains  which, 
like  the  anger's  hook,  hide  their  sting  among  painted 
plumes.  It  was  a  more  honest  method  of  wickedness,  at 
least,  and  strewed  no  flowers  over  the  snake  which  lay 
in  watch  for  beauty.  If  our  ancestors  dispensed  with 
an  accurate  and  blameless  style,  we  have  not  heard  that 
they  were  ashamed  of  what  we  esteem  to  be  indecor- 
ous ;  and  the  very  ft'eedom  and  fearlessness  with  which 
they  wrote  led  them  into  agressions  against  propriety 
whi^  education  and  good  sense  will  always  observe.  If 
the  Reformation  found  our  lyrics  lewd  (xr  profane,  it 
soon  chastised  or  admonished  them  into  a  dnlness  whidi 
became  doubly  ludicrous,  from  the  motley  garb  of  irre- 
verence and  holiness  which  they  were  made  to  assume  in 
the  cause  of  the  church. 

I  am  half  afraid  to  make  the  assertion,  but  the  history 
of  the  decline  aftd  downed  of  popery  in  other  countries 
ss  well  as  Scotland  will  support  me,  that  much  of  this 
leprosy  of  Ueentiousness  which  infected  our  poetry  was 
caaght  when  the  Muse  was  doing  the  work  of  reform  ; 
nay,  that  it  was  caught  in  the  very  service  of  the  re- 
forming ehurch.  When  the  Muse  first  commenced  her 
attack  on  the  infirmities  of  the  monks  and  nuns,  she 
sharpened  her  satire,  by  contrasting  the  external  holiness 
of  their  establishments  with  the  internal  indulgence 
sad  sensuality — ^the  coldness  without,  with  the  warmth 
within — their  imaginary  abstinence  with  their  real  glut- 
tony— and  their  pure  looks  and  humble  doctrine  with 
their  luxurious  beds  and  unchaste  intereourse.    As  early 

• 
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her  nerviees  in  the  cause  of  religion  were  mod  forgotten  ; 
her  snecourB,  though  timely  and  perhaps  effectual,  came 
from  a  profane  source ;  and  the  stem  and  anxious  spi- 
rits who  had  perfected  the  work  of  Reformation  were 
ashamed  of  the  graceless  weapons  which  had  shared  with 
them  in  the  htmour  of  ranquishing  Antichrist.  If  poesy^ 
however^  was  tardy  in  repentance^  and  slow  in  Teiling 
immodesty  of  tiiought  under  more  eeduedve  decency  of 
estpresflion,  it  must  he  ctmfessed  she  had  leisure  allowed 
to  become  virtuous ;  for  the  fathers  of  the  reformed  kirk 
of  Scotland  were  less  scrupulous  in  matters  of  poesy 
and  amusement  than  their  immediate  sueoessors  or  de- 
scendants. 

When  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church  permitted  or 
encouraged  the  representation  of  ph^ys,  religious  or  li- 
centious, on  hdiidays^  and  on  the  Sabbath  itself,  they 
seemed  not  to  be  over-scrupulous  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects. The  l^nd  ci  a  saint,  an  exploit  of  diivalry,  an 
outlaw's  den,  a  story  of  neighbouring  scandal,  or  a  por- 
tion of  gospel  history,  afforded  in  succession  amusement, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  instruction,  to  the  motley  au- 
dience. Robin  Hood  in  Kendal  green,  with  Maid  Ma- 
rian in  her  Lincoln  kirtle,  were  followed  by  Adam  and 
Eve  naked,  and  unashamed  as  when  fresh  from  Heaven's 
hand,  and  discoursing  before  ladies  and  lords  about  their 
state  of  inndoence.  It  has  beoi  said  that  such  spectacles 
esdiibited  the  simplicity  rather  than  the  libertinism  of 
Ae  age,  and  that  a  prudish  imagination  is  mudi  easfor 
alarmed  than  aitless  and  unsuspecting  innocence.  But 
that  innocence  must  have  been  of  a  very  primitive  kind 
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indeed  that  oould  feel  no  ahame  at  sueh  indecoroua  re- 
picacntatigna  as  thk;  and  at  a  period  when  enthtidasm 
was  as  furreiit,  and  innocence  as  common,  those  spec- 
tacles were  expressly  forbidden,  and  ample  draperies,  or 
gvmenta  of  leaves,  were  interposed  between  the  audience 
sod  those  primitive  ladies,  those  sensoal  allegoriee,  which 
««re  summoned  to  the  amnsement  of  the  multitnde. 
Hie  Reformation  had  been  established,  and  the  ancient 
wofdiip  overthrown,  for  a  number  of  years,  before  the 
lark  of  Scotland  interfered  with  the  representation  of 
loose  phiys  and  curious  moralities.  The  earliest  care  of 
the  kirk  extended  no  forther  than  to  prevent  the  acting  of 
plays  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  and  to  direct  the  dramatio 
genius  of  the  times,  such  as  it  was,  to  pro&ner  subjects 
than  scripture:  this  was  in  1574.  Two  years  afterwards, 
the  assembly  of  the  kirk  refused  permission  "  to  the 
Bailie  of  Dumfermline  to  play  on  the  Sunday  afternoon 
a  certain  play  which  was  not  made  upon  the  canonical 
parts  of  Scripture;"  and  in  lo*J7,  they  beseeched  the 
Regent, ''  that  his  grace  would  discharge  the  plays  of 
Robin  Hood,  King  of  May,  and  such  others,  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.*'  Nor  is  there  less  moderatioa  in  the  query  of 
the  synod  concerning  the  punishment  of  persons  who 
after  admonition  £rom  the  kirk  frequented  '^May  playes," 
more  especially  elders  and  deacons,  and  others  who  bore 
offices  in  the  Idrk.  There  is  nothing  either  fonatical  or 
austere  in  the  answer,  '^  They  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
to  the  sacraments  without  satisfoction,  in  especial  elders 
sad  deacons."  The  word  satisfaction  concealed  perhaps 
a  greater  severity  of  discipline,  and  extent  of  rebuke. 
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tlian  we  associate  with  the  word  now;  but  it  has' 
a  gentle  sound  in  modem  ears^  and  we  may  say  with 
the  poet>  that  such  strictness  was  wholesome  in  the 
main. 

In  the  ocean  of  trouble  which  overwhelmed  Scotland 
much  of  her  ancient  spirit  was  lost,  the  chivalry  of  her 
nobility  was  nearly  extinguished,  her  sovereign  was 
against  her  or  in  bonds,  and  in  the  honourable  desire  of 
spiritual  liberty  she  nearly  became  dependent  on  Eng- 
land. That  she  retained  her  independence,  we  may 
thank  the  rising  spirit  of  her  peasantry  more  than  the 
honesty  or  the  valour  of  her  nobles.  The  time  was  at 
hand  when  the  common  people  of  Scotland,  escaping 
from  spiritual  and  personal  vassalage,  were  to  assert 
Avith  success  and  honour  their  rights  and  immunities^ 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  their  present  character  for  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  literature.  But  the  convulsions 
of  church  and  state  were  more  favourable  to  independ- 
ence, which  is  always  produced  in  a  storm,  than  to 
the  growth  of  poetry,  which  is  more  the  ofispring  of 
peace  and  domestic  tranquillity.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  the  love  of  song  is  natural  to  the  heart,  that  it  was 
still  dear  to  the  people,  but  poesy  languished  beneath 
the  austere  or  morose  enthusiasm  of  some  of  our  fondest 
reformers ;  and  as  many  of  our  voluntary  minstrels  were 
silenced  from  a  sense  of  the  unholiness  of  rhyme,  or  from 
the  admonitions  of  the  kirk,  minstrelsy  became  less  po- 
pular than  formerly.  A  severe  and  self-denying  spirit 
was  communicated  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  and 
the  Muse  of  simple  and  innocent  song  became  wholly 
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mate>  or  breathed  in  secret  her  sweet  and  unwelcome 
strain. 

Some  of  the  pastors,  who  assisted  in  forming  the  pri- 
mitive  Idrk,  have  been  described  as  expressing  reluct- 
ance in  rebulung  or  in  silencing  an  art,  once  a  national 
and  domestic  enjoyment,  and  still  dear  from  a  thousand 
associations.     They  might  feei  afraid,  that  instead  of 
hiding  its  light  in  the  dark  lantern  of  a  learned  Ian* 
gnage,  or  wasting  its  sweetness  on  cold  and  intractable 
leligjons  allegories,  the  spirit  of  poesy  would  seek  a  pro- 
£uier  road  to  distincti<Hi — and  if  they  thought  so,  it 
would  seem  they  were  not  mistaken.  The  Muse,  learned 
as  well  as  rustic,  seemed  willing  to  divorce  herself  from 
all  alliance  with  the  kirk,  and  was  anxious  to  regain  her 
farmer  influejice  over  the  mind  of  the  multitude ;  and 
she  made  the  attempt  in  strains  equally  pithy,  sar- 
csstic,  and  indecorous,  as  those  with  which,  in  her  more 
popular  days,  she  had  braved  and  alarmed  the  church  of 
Rome.     In  addressing  herself  to  those  who  silenced  the 
minstrel's  instrument,  and  the  poet's  voice,  she  repre- 
sents the  interference  of  the  elders  and  ministers  in  the 
domestic  management  of  families  as  equalling  auricular 
confession ;  she  paints  them  with  eyes  which  knew  no 
tears,  with  hearts  of  stone,  and  features  of  iron.     Nor 
did  she  confine  herself  wholly  to  satiric  song :  she  re- 
membered how  deeply  her  dramatic  attempts  affected 
the  church  of  Rome,   and  she  tried  the  same  sharp 
weapon ;  but  she  tried  it  with  a  feebler  hand,  and  upon 
a  less  vulnerable  body.     If  I  may  measure  the  grossness 
or  the  wit  of  those  attempts  by  a  dramatic  song  which 
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I  recovered  from  traditioii,  I  can  imagine  that  they 
flEurly  rivalled  the  productions  with  which  the  ancient 
church  was  assailed,  in  impurity  and  humour.  It  is  the 
confession  of  a  senmal  sinner  before  the  kirk  session, 
and  the  minister  and  his  eiders  are  ridicnled  by  the 
transgressor,  as  he  gives  **  satisfaction,"  in  a  way  singu- 
larly keen  and  pointed.  I  have  been  present  when  it 
was  acted  as  a  kind  of  interlude  at  a  wedding.  The 
rustic  who  performed  it  came  in  attired  in  sackcloth  from 
neck  to  heel,  a  leathern  belt  girded  his  middle,  while 
a  quantity  of  long  flax,  falling  over  his  temples  from 
under  a  slouched  hat,  made  him  resemble  the  man  in 
<<  Rome's  Legacy  to  the  Kirk  of  Scothmd.'*  The  gray 
head  of  the  transgressor,  and  the  youthfulnees  of  the  sin, 
his  ludicrous  song,  and  still  more  ludicrous  acting,  the 
imaginary  audience  of  grave  ministers  of  religion,  and  the 
real  audience  of  shepherds  and  ploughmen,  who,  like 
the  humble  hero  of  the  song,  were 

Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair, 

formed  a  scene  well  worthy  of  lau^ter.  This  descrip- 
tion may  recall  to  some  of  my  south  border  friends  the 
witty  but  irreverend  balM  of ''  Auld  Olenae." 

The  kirk,  it  would  appear,  hearkened  at  first  to  those 
scoffing  and  indecorous  strains  with  carelessness  or  con- 
tempt. It  was  too  surely  founded  in  the  feelings  of  the 
people  to  be  easily  shaken  by  the  idle  song  of  a  vagrant 
minstrel ;  and  perhaps  the  professors  hoped  that  neglect 
might  crush  the  folly  of  verse  more  effisctually  than  kirk 
censure.    But  either  the  Muse  became  more  insolent,  or 
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the  pieachen  leas  patient;  or  probablj  fonaking  the 
courtesy  of  general  satire^  she  lifted  her  voioe  against 
them  hy  name,  or  lent  her  aid  to  swell  the  clamour  of 
disturbance  or  rebellion.  We  have  the  authority  of  John 
Knox  for  relating  that  one  Wilson,  who  neither  could 
read  the  New  Testament  nor  the.  Old,  made  a  despiteful 
railing  ballad  against  the  preachers,  for  which  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  hanging.  The  reformed  kirk  might  be 
more  pure  than  the  Catholic  church,  but  it  was  scarcely 
more  meek  in  its  prosperity ;  in  times  such  as  those  the 
passions  of  men  wero  up  and  inflamed:  French  cunning 
and  English  Ibroe— the  ferocity  of  the  old  religion,  and 
the  fury  of  the  new,  made  justice  rare,  and  mercy  scarce. 
In  auch  tumultuous  days,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
I  find  one  honest  man,  who  had  the  boldness  to  sing  a 
aoog  creditable  to  a  patriotic  heart.  When  the  ''  Con- 
gregation of  the  Lord,"  reLoforoed  by  the  English  army, 
opposed  the  army  of  the  Queen  R^ent,  in  which  was  a 
considerable  body  of  French  commanded  by  Count  de 
Martigues,  and  some  severe  skirmishes  happened  at 
Leith,  a  song,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  was 
made  and  sung — I  hope  it  had  a  response  in  many  a 
Scottish  bosom. 

I  have  nae  will  to  sing  or  dance. 
For  fear  of  Enghmd  or  of  France, 
God  send  them  sorrow  and  mischance. 

Is  cause  of  their  coming. 
We  are  sae  rewlit,  rich  and  poor. 
That  we  wot  not  where  to  be  sure, 
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The  border  as  the  burrow-moor, 
Where  some  perchance  will  hing. 

And  yet  I  think  it  best  that  we 

Pluck  up  our  hearts  and  merry  be> 

For  though  we  would  lie  down  and  die. 
It  will  help  us  nae  thing. 

An  attempt  of  a  more  charitable  kind  was  soon  made 
to  humble  pro^Bine  minstrelsy^  and  minstrelsy  never  stood 
in  greater  need  of  purification.  As  the  kirk  increased  in 
austerity,  the  songs  increased  in  licentiousness,  and  grew 
so  grierously  lewd,  that  pious  persons  imagined  them  to 
be  rather  the  creations  of  the  deril  than  the  musings 
of  man.  Nay,  in  one  instance,  Belzebub  was  heard  to 
chant  one  of  his  most  graceless  strains  amid  a  conclave 
of  witches ;  and  with  such  wicked  speed  did  this  in- 
fernal lyric  fly  over  the  land,  that  scarcely  two  days 
elapsed  ere  all  the  young  men  and  young  women  were 
singing  it.  Either  the  kirk  had  laboured  to  little  pur- 
pose in  lessening  sin  and  in  cultivating  morality,  or  this 
supernatural  song  had  a  charm  which  a  poet  would 
gladly  learn  o-that  of  catching  and  keeping  attention. 
To  go  to  a  contest  with  the  powers  of  darkness  corre- 
sponded with  the  character  of  those  times ;  and  tradition 
makes  a  professor  of  religion  array  himself,  and  march 
to  dubious  warfare  with  a  wicked  spirit,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  knight  of  old,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand, 
and  his  lady's  glove  in  his  helmet,  rode  to  the  encounter 
of  a  dragon  or  a  sorcerer.  In  entering  into  competition 
in  song  with  the  powers  of  darkness  or  ungodliness,  the 
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kirk  had  a  twofold  object— it  would  vanquish  a  dan* 
gerouB^  or  at  least  a  troublesome  foe^  and  impress  a  cha- 
mcter  of  deoonun  and  religion  on  the  popular  lyrics  of 
the  land.  For  this  purpose  one  or  more  of  the  inspired 
reformers  undertook  the  singular  and  perilous  task  of 
enlisting  profiine  airs  into  the  service  of  religion^  by 
uniting  them  to  poetry  of  a  purer  and  more  devotional 
kind.  The  idea  was  excellent  and  practicable^  but  the 
way  in  which  it  was  executed  was  absurd  and  ludicrous ; 
the  lyric  powers  of  the  preachers  were  unequal  to  their 
carious  and  important  task — ^their  songs  were  grave  mo« 
raUdes^  and  their  ballads  dull  sermons. 

The  wishes  of  the  kirk  were  honestly  set  forth  at  the 
front  of  tlie  work^  and  the  title  may  help  us  to  imagine 
the  lyric  cheer  which  was  provided  by  Wedderbum  for 
the  youths  and  maidens  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1560. 
''  Ane  Gompendius  Book  of  godly  and  spiritual  Songs, 
cdlected  out  of  sundrie  parts  of  the  scripture,  with  sun- 
drie  of  other  ballads  changed  out  of  profieuie  songs,  for 
avoiding  of  sin  and  harlotrey,  with  augmentation  of  sun- 
drie good  and  godly  ballads,  not  contained  in  the  first 
edition.'*  The  prologue  further  intimates  the  original 
purpose  of  the  work,  and  it  would  seem  when  it  first 
appeared  that  the  reformation  was  incomplete.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  "  Young  persons,  and  such  as 
are  not  exercised  in  scripture,  who  will  sooner  conceive 
the  true  word  than  when  they  hear  it  sung  in  Latin, 
which  they  imderstand  not.  But  when  they  hear  it 
snug,  or  sing  it  themselves  in  their  native  tongue,  with 
sweet  melody,  then  shall  they  love  their  God,  and  put 
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away  bawdty  and  unclean  songs."  In  tbe  same  spirit^  and 
in  continuation  of  the  same  warfare  against  unclean  or 
pro&ne  song,  William  Oeddes,  minister  of  Wick,  wrote 
the  "  Saint's  Recreatioa,"  in  1683,  a  collection  of  spi- 
ritual aongSy  *'  suited/'  says  the  author,  "  to  grave, 
sweeti,  and  meJiodious  tunes«"  He  is  as  dull  in  apiritiiai 
song  as  aByofhispredeceaBors;yethesayssonie  cnxions 
things  in  his  preflMe,  which  assist  us  in  estimating  the 
character  of  our  ancient  lyrics.  He  supposes  one  of  his 
readers  to  insinuate  that  some  of  these  airs  or  tunes  were 
popularly  sung,  to  "  amorous  sonnets;"  and  to  this  he 
answers,  first,  that  he  imitates  certain  pious  and  zealous 
divines,  who  to  good  purpose  composed  godly  songs  to 
profiine  airs,  such  as  ''  The  bonnie  broom,"  "  I'll  never 
leave  thee,"  and  ''  We  11  all  go  pu'  the  heather/'  ''  And, 
secondly,"  says  the  divine,  '^  it  is  alleged  by  some,  and 
not  without  some  colour  of  reason,  that  many  of  our  airs 
or  tunes  are  made  by  good  angels,  but  the  letter  or  lines 
of  our  songs  by  devils.  We  choose  the  part  angelical, 
and  leave  the  diabolicaL"  Of  these  celestial  lyrics, 
which  were  to  interpose  between  the  powers  of  darknfaw 
and  their  prey,  and  overthrow  their  poetical  empire  in 
the  north,  it  is  proper  to  give  some  account. 

To  substitute  devout  and  religious  songs  in  place  of 
the  witty,  or  profime,  or  pathetic  verses,  some  of  which 
were  coeval  with  their  airs,  and  all  popular,  required  a 
poetic  gift,  which  has  been  conferred  on  few,  and  a  taste 
and  tact  akin  to  inspiration.  No  such  powers  were 
confided  to  our  kirk  minstrels — ^lyrie  poesy  refused  to 
appear  under  the  kirk  banners,  and  the  refiwmation  of 
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vcne  was  ioniid  more  laborkms  than  the  overthrow  of 
popery.   Amid  all  the  unavailiiig  attempts  of  the  *^  gude 
and  godly  ballates"  of  Wedderhum  to  fen  the  iires  of 
devoticn  into  a  br^ter  flame  than  those  of  worldly  love, 
there  is  nothing  which  warms  or  eietates.     In  these  i^ 
ligioas  parodies  of  proftme  song,  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Terse  is  never  foqjotten— the  ortgilial  meaning  is 
never  whoUy  sabdoed-pthere  is  still  as  mudi  of  the 
gracdess  old  as  enaUes  it  to  prevail  against  the  devont 
new.    The  effect  of  this  Mud  of  spiritaalized  sensnality 
npm  ofdinary  and  simple  minds  must  have  been  in«- 
stractive  and  carious.    Acquainted  as  they  were  with 
the  sensible  and  intdligible  images  of  the  profane  song, 
con  we  think  they  would  labour  much  to  understand 
the  all^i^orieal  instruction  of  the  spiritual?     To  hear 
religion  indnlgiiig  in  the  «nirrent  language  of  literal  love 
with  some  fair  maiden,  trusting  her  out  to  a  stolen  and 
a  twilight  interview,  and  praising  the  darkness  of  her 
eyes,  the  beauty  of  htf  locks,  and  the  ripeness  of  her 
lips,  was  &r  less  likely  to  excite  an  ardour  for  the  kirk 
than  for  the  fair  dames  who  frequented  it.    The  pea- 
santry to  whom  these  devout  meditations  were  more 
particularly  addressed  were   somewhat   dull  in  com- 
prehending allegory,  and  unversed  in  the  new  art  of 
spiritnalisation ;  and  it  was  as  easy,  and  perhaps  more 
agreeable,  to  accept  the  joys  which  the  song  expressed 
in  a  literal  way.     From  the  religious  songs  of  that  and 
the  succeeding  ages,  whidi  live  more  in  oUr  curiosity 
than  our  esteem,  I  will  endeavour  to  select  some  speci- 
mens. * 
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.  That  many  of  the  Bongs,  which  the  kirk  lyrics  were 
composed  to  supplant,  abounded  in  lascivious  wit  and 
gross  humour,  we  have  satisfiactory  evidence ;  but  I  am 
fieur  from  sure  that  the  sedate  poet  was  always  successful 
in  supplying  a  piurer  and  a  better  strain.  The  young 
and  the  joyous,  who  were  alive  to  the  power  of  assoda- 
tion  when  they  sung  the  following  song,  must  have  been 
possessed  with  presbyterianism  beyond  all  example,  if 
it  &iled  to  present  to  their  minds  any  images  but 
those  of  love  and  enjoyment.  I  may  remark  that  the 
par^hrase  is  far  too  dose :  the  new  usurps  the  rhyme 
of  the  old;  the  lascivious  dress  is  worn;  and  though  the 
meaning  is  free  from  reproach,  the  sounds  of' the  grace- 
less and  the  good  are  so  much  alike  as  to  deceive  a  care- 
less listener — ^we  know  not  which  is  devil,  which  is  saint. 

Who  is  at  my  window,  who,  who? 
Qo  from  my  window,  go,  go. 
Who  calls  there  so  like  a  stranger  ? 
Go  from  my  window,  go,  go. 

Man,  I  gave  thee  not  fr^ee  will. 
That  thou  should  my  gospel  spill : 
Thou  does  nae  gude,  but  ever  ill. 
Therefore  from  my  door  thou  go. 

That  will,  alas !  has  me  beguiled. 
That  will  sae  far  has  me  defiled. 
That  will  thy  presence  has  me  exiled. 
In  at  thy  door  let  me  go. 
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To  bkme  that  will  thou  does  not  rights 
I  gave  thee  reason  whereby  thoa  might 
Hare  known  the  day  from  the  dark  night 
In  at  my  door  to  go. 

And  were  it  £t  to  do  again^ 
Rather  as  thou  should  lie  in  pain, 
I  would  suffer  mair  in  certaine^ 
That  in  at  my  door  thou  may  go. 

I  ask  nae  thing  of  thee  therefore^ 
But  love  for  love  to  lie  in  store ; 
Give  me  thy  hearty  I  ask  no  more. 
And  in  at  my  door  thou  shalt  go. 

Who  is  at  my  window,  who,  who  ? 
Gk>  from  my  window,  go,  go. 
Cry  no  more  there  like  a  stranger. 
But  in  at  my  door  thou  go. 

The  first  and  last  verses  of  this  half  spiritual  and  half 
amorous  ditty  are  old ;  the  dramatic  cast  of  the  lascivious 
song  is  imitated,  and  the  importunate  language  of  the 
lover  and  the  yielding  resolution  of  the  lady  are  not 
oonoealed  under  a  very  thick  veil  of  allegory.  Nor  is 
there  better  skill  or  greater  delicacy  in  the  attempt  to 
reclaim  another  of  these  popular  ditties :  the  gross  and 
Uteral  chorus,  by  the  fr^uency  of  its  recurrence,  seems 
capable  of  poisoning  the  divinest  verse ;  and  here  the 
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body  of  the  song  assists  in  strengthening  the  lewd  senti- 
ment of  the  old  ditty,  rather  than  in  lessening  it. 

John,  come  kiss  me  now, 
John,  come  kiss  me  now, 
John,  come  kiss  me  by  and  by, 
And  make  nae  mair  ado. 

The  Lord  thy  God  I  am. 
That  John  does  thee  call : 
John  represents  man 
By  grace  celestial. 

For  John^  Ooddis  grace  it  is. 
Who  list  till  expone  the  same :    ' 
O  John^  thou  did  amiss 
When  that  thou  lost  this  name. 

My  prophets  call^  my  preachers  cry 
John,  come  kiss  me  now, 
John,  come  kiss  me  by  and  by. 
And  make  nae  mair  ado. 

I  know  not  where  to  find  such  a  specimen  of  gross  ex- 
pression and  devout  meaning,  mixed  up  with  an  attempt 
so  singularly  clumsy  and  unhappy,  to  expound  an  in- 
tractable allegory.  In  hearing  this  half  converted  lyric 
sung,  the  listener  would  be  more  apt  to  think  of  tiie  sins 
from  which  it  was  meet  he  should  be  warned  than  of 
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the  graver  jaya  to  which  the  reformed  straiii  noiraought 
to  caU  him.  To  those  who  loved,  and  they  miut  have 
been  many,  the  old  song  of 

He's  low  down,  amang  the  broom. 
That's  waiting  for  me, 

the  new  language  which  the  pious  poet  caused  it  to  utter 
would  have  a  strange  sound  and  a  mixed  meaning  : 

My  love  mourns  for  me,  for  me. 
My  love  that  mourns  for  me ;  * 

I  am  not  kind,  he's  not  in  mind, 
My  love  that  mourns  for  me. 

Though  purified  in  the  religious  crucible,  and  stamped 
afresh  in  new  language,  and  with  a  different  meaning, 
soch  is  the  influence  of  association,  that  we  still  imagine 
we  hear  the  interdicted  strain';  and  we  cannot  help  seeing 
the  forbidden  scenes  of  the  old  song  rising  before  us.  In 
sodi  hands  the  profone  airs  of  Scotland  must  have  proved 
a  very  dubious  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  purity  and  truth ; 
and  whoi  religion  called  so  anxiously  for  the  aid  of  the 
lyric  Muse,  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  age  that  her  call 
brought  out  no  better  and  more  inspired  spirit  than 
Wedderbum.  Perhaps  no  period  in  our  history  pre- 
sented such  an  opportunity  to  a  poet  of  acquiring  lasting 
renown.  A  purer  and  a  nobler  strain  would  have  been 
welcomed  by  the  professors  of  religion,  and  by  the  com- 
munity at  Idrge:  an  age  that  could  tolerate  or  applaud 
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the  rude  and  £uiatic  verses  of  the  kirk  minstrels  ivas 
av^dous  of  poetry. 

But  if  the  authors  of  these  spiritual  songs  fiiiled  in 
overcoming  the  popularity  of  the  unclean  verses — ^if  they 
did  not  wholly  succeed  in  making  the  tongue  of  devotion 
talk  more  sweetly  than  tl^e  lips  of  worldly  love — i£  they 
rendered  the  spiritual  conversation  between  *'  the  flesche" 
and  "  the  spirit"  the  dullest  of  all  controversies,  they 
did  not  alfogethejr  fail  in  their  wish  to  overwhelm  with 
scorn  and  loathing  the  contemporary  church  of  Rome. 
The  spirits  of  the  age  had  been  disciplined  more  for  this 
sharp  and  perilous  work  than 

For  capering  nimbly  in  a  lady's  o)uanber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute, 

or  even  freezing  woman  into  a  spiritual  allegory  for  the 
edification  of  the  multitude.  But  in  the  contempt  for 
masses,  crosses,  confessions^  beads,  and  past(»«l  crooks, 
tliey  sometimes  forgot  they  were  singing  for  the  improve- 
ment of  poesie ;  and  in  their  descriptions  of  the  scarlet 
lady  and  her  monks  and  hand-maidensj  they  neglected 
the  morality  of  their  flocks.  It  is  hard  to  disbelieve  aq 
author's  own  averment ;  but  when  he  says  he  is  singing 
a  devout  ballad,  he  is  only  entitled  to  belief  if  his  strain 
correspond  with  his  assertion :  and  it  is  scarcely  credibU 
that  a  work  dedicated  to  delicacy  and  holiness  could  re- 
lapse into  descriptions  worthy  of  the  lax  minstrels  whose 
lewd  songs  were  so  properly  condemned ;  yet  I  know  not 
where  to  seek  for  scenes  of  greater  lascivionsaess  than 
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aome  of  these  spiritual  b^Uads  pontw^  and  in  pownges^ 
too  where  there  is  no  desire  ta  hide  the  tn^aniiig  under  the 
thick  or  transperent  veil  of  metaphor  or  all^ory.  Thcae 
who  think  me  severe^  and  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  liumfaering  songs  of  oujr  ancestors^  I  may  refer  to  a 
▼ery  lively  but  a  very  lewd  ballad*  <>f  which  the  foUowi^ 
IS  rather  a  modest  specimen. 

The  Sisters  gray^  before  this  day^ 

Did  ora^n  within  their  doster  i 
Th#y  fted  ane  Freir  their  keys  to  bear* 

The  fiend  raoeiTe  the  ftster* 
Syne  in  the  mirk  he  weiU  eoold  wirk* 

And  kittle  them  wantonlie : 
Haye  trix !  trim  go  trix 

Under  the  greenwood  tree* 

I  might  alao  riefer  thes^  tQ  others  eqnaUy  indelicate.  In 
their  love  of  expoaing  imparities  they  ibigot  that  their 
ezordinm  was  holiness  and  ciiasli^^  and  that  they  had 
undertaken  to  enmpose  songs  whidi  men  cquld  sing 
without  shame*  and  women  without  blnshii^-  Their 
satire  was  coarse*  vigorous*  and  effc^ual;  and  they  had 
some  skill  in  expoiiAg  tbs  iaflrmtties  of  the  friars  and 
nuns:  yet  I  am  not  certain  that  Wedderburn  ever  sang 
aught  so  sharp  as  John  Wickliffe  said  two  hundred 
years  before.  ''  The  priests  don  not  well  their  godly 
oCoe*  but  live  in  oovetousness  and  gluttony^  drunfcen- 
and  lechery*  with  &ir  horae  and  jplly  and  gay 
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saddles  and  bridles  ringing  by  the  way^  and  themselves 
in  costly  doths  and  pdnie^  while  their  poor  neighboors 
perish  for  hunger  and  cold."— Wedderbum  has  some- 
times aspired  to  equal  the  animated  pictures  of  our  great 
reformers^  and  he  gives  the  church  of  Rome  some  ^'Apo- 
stdic  blows  and  knocks." 

Sum  make  gods  of  sticks  and  stanes. 
Sum  make  gods  of  sainctis  banes. 

There  is  considerable  freedom  and  strength  in  the  ballad 
in  derision  of  mass ;  and  the  following  allusion  to  the 
great  point  of  human  controversy^  the  real  presence^  may 
seem  blasphemy  to  some^  and  shaip  good  wit  to  others. 

Oif  Ood  was  made  of  bits  of  bread. 

Eat  ye  not  weekly  sax  or  seven. 
As  it  had  been  ane  mortal  feed. 

While  ye  had  almost  henied  heaven  ? 
Als  monie  devils  ye  maun  devour 

Till  hell  grows  less. 
Or  dotabdess  we  daur  not  restore 

You  to  your  mess. 
Gif  God  be  transubstantiall 

In  bread,  with  hoc  est  corpus  meum. 
Why  are  ye  so  unnatural 

As  take  him  in  your  teeth  and  slay  him  ? 

There  is  some  happiness  of  personification  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  and  those  with  mitres  on  their  heads,  and 
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those  with  mitreB  in  their  heads,  would  do  well  to  read 
itsad  thinkof  it. 

Ye  parted  with  dame  Poverty, 

Took  Property  to  be  your  wife ; 
From  Charity  and  Chastity, 

With  Lechery  ye  led  your  life ; 
Which  raised  the  mother  of  mischief. 

Your  greediness, 
BelieTing  aye  to  get  rdief 
For  saying  mess. 

Before  I  take  farewell  of  these  ^iritual  allegories  and 
lyrical  satires,  and  seek  out  the  Muse  of  Song  when  she 
hid  escaped  from  the  impurities  of  one  church  and  the 
injustice  of  another,  and  resumed  her  own  sweet  and 
natural  and  unbidden  strain,  let  me  say  something  of  the 
new  impulse  which  the  Reformation  gave  to  genius,  and 
the  change  which  it  wrought  in  the  beliefs  and  the  joys 
and  the  feelings  of  our  ancestors.  The  wild  and  variable 
fictions  of  romance ;  the  legends  of  the  church  swollen 
into  interminable  histories  of  miracles  and  wonders  which 
pnyer  and  mortifieation  had  wrought ;  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  dramatic  stories,  where  satyrs,  and  devils, 
and  angels,  and  souls  of  men,  were  called  up  for  the  in- 
struction or  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  all  vanished 
away  before  a  religion  which  limited  its  belief  to  things 
recorded  only  in  holy  writ.  The  world,  indeed,  might 
well  be  weary  of  the  eternal  monotony  of  romances  and 
qiiritual  legsodB,  and  sensual  moralities;  and  to  free 
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Itself  frdm  their  incumbrance^  and  seek  fiir  instruction 
and  rational  amusement^  required  an  efibrt  such  as  Scot- 
land made  when  she  threw  down  the  splendid  fabrics 
which  vanity^  or  superstition^  or  repentance^  had  been 
so  long  in  rearing^  and  discharged  the  flocks  of  friars  and 
religious  devotees  from  the  luxurjr  of  soft  and  agreeable 
penanccj  the  dreatns  of  indolence^  tlie  monotony  of  idle 
processions  and  barren  ceremonies,  and  the  pleasure  of 
holding  the  people  in  ilubjectiofl  and  the  princes  in  awe. 
But  Scotland  was  not  allowed  to  reap  the  harvest  which 
she  sowed;  wars  followed  on  wars,  struggle  succeeded 
struggle  ior  civil  or  religious  liberty ;  and  her  long  con- 
tention witk  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England  stamped 
im  outward  sternness  Upon  hef  which  was  long  in  being 
softened.  We  are  not,  however,  to  estimate  the  influence 
Which  the  Reformation  had  upon  the  Seottish  mind  and 
upon  Scottish  song  by  the  Spiritual  ditties  of  the  divines, 
nor  by  the  contentious  sermons  and  controversial  histo- 
ries of  the  elder  worthies  of  the  kirk.  There  were  other 
and  gentler  spirits,  who,  escaping  from  the  bitterness  of 
party  rancour,  sought  to  ^kpatiate  in  secret  upon  ineek, 
and  rural,  and  doinestic  tilings;  and,  iii  the  midst  of 
sore  trials  and  national  calamity,  gave  an  estample  of 
purity  of  sentiment,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  richness 
6f  fancy,  wbrthy  of  better  times  and  a  liigher  fanie.  I 
allude  to  the  poems  of  Alexander  Hume,  parson  of  Logie, 
to  the  allegorical  poem  of  Alexander  Montgomery,  and 
to  sonu^  others  of  inferior  merit,  which  bteathe  the  samfe 
piety  and  purity,  inspired  ardour  of  sentiment,  and  de- 
scription.    It  is  in  the  '^  Thanks  for  a  Summer's  Day" 
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of  tlie  first,  and  in  the  '*  Cheiry  and  the  Sltie"  of  the 
second,  that  we  are  to  look  fat  and  find  those  tedeeming 
graces  which  Wedderbom  sought  in  vain  to  infuse  intd 
the  iniqmtoos  strains  of  the  wandering  minstrels.  I  am 
sorrj  that  the  finner,  who  seems  to  have  had  sotne  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  popular  Muse  about  him,  re« 
frained  from  lyric  cmiposition;  and  I  also  wonder  how 
his  "  Sununei^s  Day/'  during  the  rage  for  singiilg  sohgs 
of  immeasurable  length,  escaped  being  sung.  That  the 
*'  Cheny  and  the  Slae"  was  sung^  we  hdve  sufficient 
eridence;  but  pur  ancestoiv  had  few^  pleasures  than 
their  descendants,  and  listened  to  a  long  Uarratire,  or 
a  inoral  strain,  with  a  patience  veiy  unlike  that  of  the 
tolatLle  audiences  which  gather  to  applaud  of  damn  a 
poet's  performance  now.  I  cannot  well  refrain  from 
sfwaking  of  Hume,  nor  can  I  easily  resist  quoting  his 
'^  Summer's  Day,"  from  which  I  have  received  so  much 
pleasur^>  abd  in  which  I  am  willing  to  believe  I  see  the 
first  dawn  of  the  great  national,  descriptive,  and  nidral 
poem  of  Thomson.  To  Hume,  and  to  sudi  as  Hume, 
I  feel  more  desire  to  attribute  the  change  which  was 
ivnmght  in  the  extemid  decorum  and  inward  chastity 
of  our  national  songs,  than  to  the  mortification  and 
ridicule  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  strange 
transmutations  they  suffered  in  the  ^'  good  and  godly 
baUates."  The  impurities  of  song  were  overlaid  rather 
than  amende  by  cumbrous  spiritualization  and  leadeU 
allegory;  and  if  our  future  poetry  attached  itself  mdre 
to  the  blissful  aiid  balmy  side  of  human>  nature,  ex« 
{Pressed  a  meekhess  in  itri  joy  and  a  quieter  transport 
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in  its  lovci  a  modeety  and  a  rererenoe  in  its  humour, 
and  a  gravity  amidst  its  eactravaganoe,  we  may  seek  for 
the  cause  rather  in  the  example  which  was  set  than  in 
the  rebuke  or  persecution  which  was  suffered. 

It  may  startle  some,  and  offend  others,  that  I  impute 
part  of  the  reformation  wrought  upon  our  lyrics  to  the 
translation  of  Scripture  and  the  version  of  the  Psalms. 
When  the  sacred  word  was  unsealed  to  the  multitude, 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  a  poetical  and  imaginative 
people,  dwelling  among  the  mountains,  and  watching 
their  flocks  amid  scenery  not  much  unlike  that  of  Pa- 
lestine, must  have  felt  very  strongly  the  pastoral  beauty, 
and  simple  graoe,  and  chaste  elegance  of  many  of  the 
psalms  of  David,  and  the  Soi^  of  his  Son.  They  would 
read  a  lesson  there  how  inviting  nature  and  truth  may 
be  made  with  perfect  innocence ;  and  how  much  female 
loveliness  was  increased  by  the  welcome  absence  of  im- 
pure thought  or  indecorous  expression.  I  shall  be  told 
oi  the  unmelodious  and  unpoetical  version  of  the  rhymed 
psalms;  but  who  will  make  a  better?  and,  above  all, 
who  will  make  a  work  which  may  dismiss  those  simple 
compositions  from  memory  and  from  reverence,  and 
supply  their  pkoe  ?  More  el^anoe  and  more  melody 
might  be  brought  to  the  task,  but  who  will  bring  the 
hme  of  two  hundred  years?  and  who  will  bring  that 
antique  simplicity  now  sanctified  as  scriptural  ?  In  Scot- 
land the  psalms  have  been  long  popular;  they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  early  memory  before  we  learn  to 
sqnare  our  affections  by  the  rules  of  critics,  and  they 
continue  with  us  through  life  endeared  by  many  recol- 
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lections.  Ddight  may  combine  with  duty  in  this ;  but 
it  Teqoires  not  the  impulse  of  duty  to  leani  many  of  the 
psalms.  The  eighth  psalm^  with  almost  a  total  absence 
of  rhyme  in  some  of  the  verses,  and  with  some  im- 
perfection in  its  harmony,  and  some  embarrassment  in 
its  smtiment,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the 
language. 

It  was  somewhere  about  the  year  1540  that  the 
Faalms  were  rendered  fit  ibr  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  by  the  protestants  of  Flanders ;  and  it  was  in 
1555  that  Knox  returned  firom  Geneva,  impressed  with 
the  purity  and  propriety  of  Calvin's  institutions,  and 
resolved  to  confer  them  on  Scotland.  At  this  time  the 
psalms  of  Clement  Marot  and  his  friend  Theodore  Beza 
were  separated  from  the  profime  ballad-airs  to  which 
they  were  currently  sung,  and  fitted  with  solemn  music 
to  accompany  the  catechism  of  Geneva.  That  Knox 
and  his  fellow-labourers  in  reform  introduced  the  love  of 
psalmody  into  the  Scottish  kirk,  there  can  be  little  doubt  : 
and  far  more  successful  than  the  author  of  the  spiritual 
ballads,  the  translators  of  our  version  succeeded  in  their 
object,  if  their  wish  was  popularity.  Those  who  may 
desire  to  know  something  of  the  poet  whose  version  of 
the  psalms  gave  as  great  an  impulse  to  poetry  as  to  the 
Reformation,  will  read  with  pleasure  not  unmingled  with 
pain  the  following  account  of  Clement  Marot. 

'*  Among  the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber  to  Francis 
the  First  of  France  was  one  Clement  Marot,  born  at 
I>anean,  a  man  naturally  eloquent,  of  a  voluble  fluent 
toDguC;  havii^  a  rare  vein  in.  French  poetry,  wherewith 
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the  king  was  much  taken^  who  kept  him  as  a  choice  in- 
strument of  his  learned  pleasures.  But  as  his  wit  wils 
something  better  th^  his  cotlditionB>  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Lu^erantf  he  was  suspected  of  having 
changed  his  religion ;  and  therefore^  fearing  the  king 
would  be  offend^^  he  fled  to  his  maj^st^s  sister  at 
Bearuj  the  old  sanctuary  for  delinquents.  Awhile  aiUit 
the  king  was  pacified,  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  advised  by  his  friend^  Frauds  Vatable,  the  He- 
brew lecturer,  to  leavfe  the  trifling  subjects  he  wrotd 
upon,  and  study  divine  poesie.  Helreupon  he  b^an  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  prophet  into  French  stanzas,  but 
so  ignorantly  and  perversely,  as  a  man  altogether  un* 
learned,  that  the  king,  though  he  often  sung  his  verses, 
yet,  upon  the  just  complaints  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors 
and  their  severe  censure  passed  against  them,  com- 
manded that  nothing  of  Marot's  in  that  kind  should 
be  from  thenceforth  published.  But  being  forbid  by 
proclamation,  as  it  often  happenB>  the  longing  of  the 
reader  and  the  fame  of  the  work  were  increased ;  so  that 
new  tunes  were  set  to  Marot's  rhymes,  and  they  were 
sung  like  profane  ballads.  He  in  the  meantime  growing 
bold  by  the  people's  applauses  and  not  able  to  forbear 
bragging,  £m  fear  of  punishment  fled  to  Geneva,  and 
flying  from  thence  for  new  crimes  committed,  but  first 
having  been  well  whipt  for  them,  he  died  at  Austime. 
The  success  of  this  translation  moved  Theodore  Beisa,  a 
friend  of  Marot,  who  wrote  an  elegy  upon  his  death,  i^ 
join  to  the  fifty  which  he  had  printed  the  other  hundred  in 
French  metre  too ;  so  the  whde  book  of  David's  Psalnu 
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tvB8  finished.  And  to  make  it  pleasing  to  the  people^ 
they  had  several  tunes  set  to  them  by  eminent  composers 
that  chimed  so  sweetij,  that  every  one  desired  to  hare 
the  new  psalter.  But  many  errors  being  detected  in  it 
against  religion^  and  the  work  therefore  prohibited— as 
well  because  the  verses  of  the  prophet  were  published 
in  a  vulgar  tongue  by  profiine  persons^  as  that  they 
were«  d(do  fnaio,  bound  up  with  Calvin's  catechism  at 
Geneva — these  singing  psalms,  though  abhoned  and 
slighted  by  the  Catholics^  remained  in  high  esteem  with 
the  heretics ;  and  the  custom  of  singing  Geneva  psalms 
in  public  meetings,  and  on  the  highway,  and  in  shops, 
was  thenceforth  taken  for  the  distinctive  sign  of  a 
sectary." 

Such  lb  the  account  of  one  who,  with  no  friendly 
voice  to  heretical  poetry,  acknowledges  its  popularity 
and  its  eiFect  on  the  multitude.  When  it  moved  other 
nations,  are  we  to  suppose  that  it  left  our  own  unmoved  ? 
If  scmg  is  the  natural  voice  of  the  heart  and  of  the  feney, 
we  may  suppose  sacred  song  to  be  the  first  fruits  of  re- 
ligion, the  earliest  praise-offering  of  the  heart  aiid  mind. 
The  scriptures,  whether  in  the  poetic  prose  of  the  pro- 
phets or  in  the  rhymed  translations  of  our  own  wolthies, 
have  impressed  a  peculiar  stamp  upon  the  Scottish 
feeling  and  character,  Which  is  abundantly  visible  in 
conversation  and  in  song.  In  matters  of  allusion  and 
illustration,  in  the  colour  and  pressure  of  thought,  in 
dramatic  detail  and  graphic  simplicity,  the  poetry  and  the 
prdse  of  Scotland  have  largely  profited ;  and  though  we 
have  departed  a  little  from  this  more  primitive  and  ex- 
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pressive  style^  in  quest  of  a  more  pointed  elegance  and 
greater  courtliness  of  phrase^  we  have  gained  less  in 
grace  than  we  have  lost  in  strength^  and  spirit^  and 
truth.  It  has  eren  been  made  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  Scotland^  that  the  wit  or  humour  of  her  sons^ 
whether  within  the  limits  of  strict  decorum  or  in  the 
debateable  land  between  modesty  and  licentiousness^  is 
all  alike  more  or  less  tinctured  with  scriptural  learn- 
ing or  reference.  I  mention  this,  not  from  a  conviction 
of  its  truth,  because  I  believe  a  Scotchman  abuses  a 
devout  education  in  this  way  as  little  as  any  one ;  but 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  manner  has  been 
mistaken  for  matter.  In  the  slow  speech  and  melodious 
utterance  of  the  people  of  the  lowlands,  others  have 
distinguished,  or  imagined  they  distinguished,  the  de- 
scendants and  scholars  of  a  nation  of  preachers,  poets, 
and  enthusiasts. 

The  character  and  condition  of  our  peasantry  were 
equally  &vourable  for  receiving  and  perpetuating  the 
change  which  the  reformation  wrought ;  and  the  scrip- 
ture, which  the  wisdom  of  man  opened  for  the  first  time 
to  their  eyes,  presented,  among  its  descriptions  of  patri- 
archal establishments,  a  distinct  image  of  their  own. 
Portioners  and  fanners  lived  in  something  of  a  patri- 
archal state  at  the  head  of  their  various  and  numerous 
households ;  and  the  shearing  of  their  sheep,  the  watch- 
ing of  their  flocks,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the 
rapid  rivers,  the  steep  green  hills,  the  alternate  changes 
from  hill  to  dale,  horn  com  to  grass,  all  contributed  to 
assimilate  the  songs  or  scenes  of  scripture  with  the  place 
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of  their  birth.     This  life  of  poBtoral,  and>  if  you  will^  of 
i&stic  eaae^  afforded  much  leisure  for  music  and  for  verse. 
The  shepherd  on  his  hill^  the  maiden  milking  her  ewes^ 
or  pressing  the  white  curd  with  as  white  a  hand^  the 
moontains  covered  with  sheep^  the  valleys  patched  with 
oam,  the  chAnge  of  seasoip^  and  the  pleasures  of  the  winter 
evening,  the  song,  the  mirth,  and  the  dance,  were  all 
drcumstanoes  more  favourable  for  poesie  than  the  noisy 
toil  of  the  mechanic,  the  din  of  the  anvil,  the  rattle  of 
the  loom,  or  the  mason's  hammer  and  the  dusty  stone. 
"  The  vacant  shepherd  piping  in  the  dale,"  whom  the 
poet  saw  in  the  vision  of  Indolence,  was  every  where 
seen ;  while  a  maiden  responded  to  his  music  in  a  strain 
which  belonged  to  his  heart,  and  was  perhaps  his  own 
composition.    Commerce,  before  which  I  am  afraid  the 
simplicity  of  man  as  well  as  his  mirth,  his  music,  and 
his  song,  have  ever  flown,  penetrated  but  partially  into 
the  pastor^  recesses  of  the  border :  the  haunts  of  the 
Muse  were  long  unprofaned  by  the  introduction  of 
manufactures ;  the  streams  were  shallow  and  the  moun- 
tains rough ;  and  man  had  not  condescended  to  become 
a  mere  engine,  and  to  ruin  his  health  to  make  gold  for 
others.     The  hind  built  his  own  house,  and  exchanged 
his  own  pastoral  wealth  for  the  productions  of  the  town, 
while  his  wife  or  his  daughter  spun  or  bleached  or 
sewed ;  and  the  pride  of  the  one  was  to  be  supereminent 
in  the  management  of  his  flocks,  and  of  the  other  to  be 
unrivalled  in  domestic  economy,  to  wear  the  finest  home- 
made mantle,  and  bleach  the  Purest  linen  on  the  rivulet 
hank.     The  martial  shepherds  of  the  border,  after  the 
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accession  of  James,  laid  aside  their  coats  of  mail  and 
hung  up  their  spears,  and  gradually  subsided  into  a 
quiet  and  industrious  people.  With  their  warlike  occu- 
pation the  warlike  spirit  of  their  ballads  also  departed ; 
and  the  devout  and  moral  character  of  the  people,  called 
into  poetic  action  by  the  presence  of  long  ablent  repose, 
was  breathed  out  in  strains  pf  wedded  joy  and  youthful 
love  equally  pure  and  affectionate.  Nor  have  I  drawn 
an  ideal  picture :  a  fireside  like  that  which  I  have  briefly 
sketched  may  still  be  found  remote  froxp  towns,  and  hid 
among  the  bosoms  of  the  inland  hills,  presenting  at 
onoe  an  image  of  opulence  and  originality  akin  to  the 
domestic  painting  of  Hugh  liatimer*  "  My  father  was 
a  yeoman,  and  had  lands  of  his  own,  only  he  had  a  farm 
of  three  or  four  pounds  by  year  at  uttermost ;  and  here- 
upon he  tilled  as  much  as  kept  half  a  doien  men.  He 
had  a  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked 
thirty  kine*  He  was  able,  and  did  find  the  king  a 
harness  with  himself  ^d  his  horse,  while  he  came  to 
the  plaoe  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages«  He 
kept  me  ^t  school*  else  I  had  not  been  able  to  preach 
be&re  the  king's  majesty  now.  He  married  my  sist^^ 
with  five  pound,  or  twenty  nobles,  apiece ;  so  that  he 
brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of  Ood.  He  kept 
hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  9nd  some  akns  he 
gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  he  did  of  the  said  fana." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  share  which  the  beauteous 
person  and  fine  talents  iii  queen  Mary  had  in  inspiring 
vene ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  from  traditvm  or  firow 
history  that  the  charms  of  her  penm  or  the  acflon- 
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pliahments  of  her  mind  gave  rise  to  any  thing  better 
than  unhappy  strife  and  civil  and  religious  oonunotion. 
Her  short  and  stormy  reign  was  injurious  to  her  native 
hind;  her  youth  and  her  beauty  conspired  against  her 
peaoe^  and  the  moments  oi  her  life  were  numbered  by 
aanow^  by  shame,  and  the  bitterne^  of  captivity.    Her 
return  from  France  to  Scotland  was  welcomed  by  two 
parties,  who  in  their  turns  subjected  their  country  to  the 
iptrusion  of  English  and  French  mercenaries ;  and  per- 
haps the  only  people  who  welcomed  her  cordially  were 
the  vagrant  musicians  and  minstrels,  who  siduted  her 
with  the  sound  of  fiddle  and  rebec  as  she  parsed  along 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.    The  courtly  3rantome  speaks 
of  these  pedestrian  musicians  or  minstrels  with  the  con- 
tempt with  which  a  Frenchman  regards  all  nations  save 
his  own ;  but  John  Knox  colls  them  a  company  of  most 
honest  men,  who  with  instruments  of  music  gave  their 
salutations  at  her  chamber-window.     "  The  melody,"  as 
the  allied,  "  liked  her  well,  and  she  willed  the  same 
night  be  omtinued  aome  nights  after  with  great  dili- 
gence."   A  beauty,  a  poetess,  and  a  queen,  she  returned 
to  her  eoiintry  amid  cruel  discord — amid  the  rancour  of 
leligious  stirife,  of  all  strifes  the  most  deadly,  augmented 
by  Catholic  artifice  and  the  treachery  and  cunning  of  her 
imne  powerM  rival  and  sister  queen,  Elizabeth.    Her 
own  follies,  the  follies  of  her  sabjects,  and  the  perfidy  of 
those  in  whom  she  trusted,  alike  demand  and  obtain  our 
sorrow  and  our  bate.    Neither  her  loveliness,  nor  the 
desolate  situation  in  which  she  stood,  inspired  a  strain 
wfaic^i  was  worthy  to  live,  or  armed  in  her  defence  a  man 
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who  liad  courage  or  virtue  equal  to  her  protection.  If 
the  Muse  raised  her  voice  in  her  praise  or  her  defence, 
it  must  have  been  as  feeble  and  ineffectual  as  the  hands 
and  swords  of  the  Hamiltons  at  Langside.  Much  has 
been  written  in  Mary's  praise,  and  much  has  been  writ- 
ten against  her. — I  am  not  sure  that  she  was  any  worse 
or  any  better  than  the  times  in  which  she  lived :  those 
who  wish  to  think  her  pure  will  require  great  dexterity 
of  argument  and  an  array  of  proof  such  as  has  never  yet 
been  exhibited ;  and  those  who  desire  to  hold  her  up  to 
loathing  and  contempt  would  be  wise  to  say  nothing  of 
the  virgin  queen  and  the  wishes  she  expressed  to  Sir 
Amias  Powlet  or  Sir  Drue  Drury ;  nor  to  mention  the 
holy 'perfidy  which  forged  the  letters  and  sonnets,  and 
published  them  in  her  name. 

If  I  distrust  the  accusations  of  her  enemies,  can  I 
confide  in  the  eulogiums  of  her  friends  ?  They  differ 
in  all  other  things  and  agree  but  in  this,  that  Mary 
was  of  beauty  transcending  all  living  beauty,  and  of 
genius  nearly  rivalling  her  personal  charms.  Of  these 
there  cao  be  no  doubt;  and  if  there  were,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  express  it.  The  fiune  of  her  beauty,  like 
the  story  of  her  misfortunes,  has  been  diffused  over  the 
world  by  tradition,  by  history,  by  the  painter's  hand, 
and  Elizabeth's  unwilling  tongue ;  and  he  who  seeks  to 
lessen  it  is  only  an  object  for  laughter.  Her  beauty 
seems  to  me  of  a  peculiar  character — an  exquisite  union 
of  thought  and  form,  resembling  nothing  in  painting 
or  sculpture. — I  am  willing  to  believe  I  see  in  her  face 
the  character  of  the  daughters  of  Scotland,  expressed 
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M^  with  a  fsrer  happiness  and  rqinlarity.  Her  genius 
is  much  mare  qfttestioanable  than  her  Wdincss ;  heredu- 
estion,  half  SobttiBh^  half  French,  was  ahfriendly  to  the 
growth  of  an^t  original  and  vivid — she  wocdd  lose  the 
free  native  ftroe  of  her  own  tongoe^  and  never  wholly 
attain  that  of  France.  The  unhappy  reUgioos  dissen- 
sians  which  heaet  her  on  all  sides,  and  finally  over- 
wUaied  her,  were  nnfiivoarable  to  the  unfolding  €i 
gamm,  whieh,  aensitivie  aa  a  flower,  is  shut  with  the 
steal  and  opens  with  the  sunahine.  ReUgions  discord 
and  xeligioos  hate  froze  up  men's  hearta,  and  the  heroes 
of  the  days  of  Bobert  Bruce  and  his  descendant,  Mary 
Stoart,  aeem  different  races  of  people.  The  hand  that 
opened  the  doors  of  heaven  seemed  to  have  closed  those 
of  happiness,  and  benevolence,  and  mercy— the  sword 
and  the  aermon  united  against  her — and  highly  gifted 
aa  she  certainly  was,  could  we  expect  her  to  show  her 
taste  or  her  ftncy  amid  civil  bn»l  and  the  torture  of 
long  imprisonment  ?  The  thrush  sings  not  under  the 
shadow  of  the  raven's  wing.  Her  beauty  was  her  great 
enemy;  her  wit  led  her  to  the  scaffold;  and  such  was 
the  influence  of  religious  hate,  that  the  Scottish  no* 
Ues  looked  silently  on  while  her  blood  was  unjustly 
spUt,  and  one,  only  one,  had  the  courage  to  draw  his 
sword,  and  say,  *'  That  is  my  answer  to  England*" 
Joseph  Ritaon,  who  was  not  much  under  the  influence 
of  romantic  feeling,  and  who  seldom  expressed  sorrow 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  in  which  as  a  mere  antiquarian 
he  had  allowed  his  spirit  to  be  spell-bound,  seems  nearly 
moved  to  tears  with  the  beauty.  Ad  genius,  and  mis- 
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ftrtnnes  9£Maiy.  '<HertaitmieiilLaiidleH«B,''lieiib< 
aevvesj  ^whaA  ihewiiter  of  these  pagM  has  ieen^  bkMed 
with  her  tean,  im  IduB  Souls'  GQUege>  Paiis,  will  remain, 
peipetiial  moBimieiitB  of  singBlar  abflitie^  tenderaess^ 
and  a€feotkib-Kif  a  head  and  hearty  ittshart^  o£whieha<» 
other  queen  m  the  world  was  probablj  erer  possessed.'* 
The  lyrie  genxas  which  Biantome  aacnbea  to  her  is  eon- 
oealed  from  me  in  the  language  of  Fragnee^  and  ia  any 
tnilialatiens  whieh  I  have  eooanked  much  ci  the  native 
sweetness,  and  grace^  and  unsolieited  ease  of  expressKia 
wkdek  the  onginais  possessed^  has  evaporated.  A  song 
is  like  a  flower  in  faU  bloom»  which  cannot  well  be  trans* 
planted  without  diminishing  its  beautf  and  impboing 
its  nragranoe* 

I  have  already  notieed  the  change  whieh  the  Refbrma* 
tion  sought  to  ptodnoe  and  paitly  snooeeded  in  effecting 
in  the  purity  of  soog.  The  aoo«si«i  of  the  Stuarts  to 
the  tiuone  of  England,  by  bringing  peace  and  security 
to  the  land  of  poetry,  changed  the  note  of  the  trumpet 
into  the  breathings  of  the  pipe,  and  substituted  the  do* 
mestic  fer  the  martial  spirit  of  our  lyrics.  It  was  this  sud- 
den trans^Drmation  of  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare^ 
of  the  spear  into  the  shepherd's  staff,  which  probaUy  let 
loose  a  pastoral  flood  over  the  land,  and  filled  our  songs 
with  strange  and  affected  names,  and  steeped  our  moor- 
land landscapes  in  Arcadian  dews.  Many  of  the  sttaina 
of  our  scholara  and  our  professed  authors  want  the  shai|» 
original  stamp  which  native  genius  takes  at  first  hand 
from  nature;  and  possessed  more  with  the  Muse  of  Italy 
or  Greece  than  of  Scothmd,  they  sought  to  brighten  our 
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8BflB  and  aoffeen  dotm  our  htn^eapen  till  dwy  rivdlBd 
diete  of  tidier  dimei.  Thrangh  tiie  iaflueaoe  of  leara- 
iag^  and  the  decmsey  or  raliber  eartinotion,  of  duralryy 
pMtrf  beeaame  more  or  leas  the  pnxniit  of  many  of  tkose 
wlwdcaiiedtobethoa^deguitoraoeaB^litlied:  the 
oAipniig  of  ikit  heait  was  aoooeeded  by  the  oApriag  of 
dM-head;  aodprintiiigy  unlooaiiig the  seals  whidi  igno* 
had  plaeedon  the  litoatere  of  othaa  natiotis,  piOi* 
a  readier  way  of  fiodiiig  iauigea  aad  tfaoaghta 
than  aaddng  them  fai  the  boaoaai  of  natere  and  of  man. 
The  spbit  of  learning  and  of  trade  oame  more  and  more 
niolitemtare;  andthe  inspiration  of  vhidi  the  heathen, 
peats  hoaated^  inasmndi  as  they  sang  from  the  impolse 
ef  nature  and  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  descended  on  few. 
Iliey  were  not  att  propheta  who  imagined  they  pniphe* 
sied;  nor  did  the  Mnse,  perhaps,  condeseend  to  eom- 
Hwne  with  all  alike  ameng  these  who  invoked  her.  Agreat 
portian  of  the  time  which  feUowedthe  accession  of  Jamea 
and  preoeded  the  Revolatian  under  his  grandson  waa 
barren  both  of  learned  and  of  rustic  rerse.  Gonml- 
sienloUowttdon  cenvulsion;  thejeligion  of  thepeople'a 
heart  waa  son^  to  be  overthrown;  and  they  drew  the 
•vrord  in  defence  of  civil  and  religions  liberty^  An  an- 
ekttt  line  of  native  princes  was  banished  like  aliens,  and 
a  prince  or  protector,  half  hero,  half  tyrant,  succeeded. 
Seotland  was  invaded  and  subdued,  but  her  eaemiea 
48ed  or  were  weakened  by  discord,  and  her  ancient 
ptincee  w«re  recalled.  They  returned  only  to  impriaon, 
pnaec«te,  and  slay;  and  having  learned  nothing  from 
adversity  but  to  reward  good  with  evil,  were  driven 
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again  into  an  ignominious  and  perpetual  exile.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  strife  and  commotion^  the  Muse  of  Eog- 
land  sang  some  of  her  most  joyous  strains;  but- her  sister 
of  the  nprthy  onshed  in  spirit^  and  persecuted  in  her 
sons,  and  troubled  probably  in  conscience,  remained 
silent ;  nor  could  either  the  triumph  of  the  kirk,  or  the 
romantic  deeds  of  James  Grahame,  woo  from  her  sullen 
lips  a  single  verse  of  triumph  or  pf  sorrow.  We  have, 
therefiare,  no  songs  in  honour  of  the  kirk — a  theme  .ac- 
counted, perhaps,  too  holy  for  a  profane  art — and  we 
have  no  songs  in  praise,  either  of  the  valour  which  so 
effectually  checked  the  arbitrary  career  4)f  the  first 
Charles,  or  of  the  heroism  which  sought  to  win  his 
throne  for  his  son  £rom  the  bravery  of  Fairfi»  and  the 
cunning  of  CromweU.  ^*  Songs  and  baUads,"  says  Ad- 
dison, "  the  creation  and  the  deli|^t  of  the  commonalty, 
cannot  £eu1  to  please  all  such  readers  as  are. not  un- 
qualified for  the  entertainment  by  their  affectation  or 
their  ignorance ;  and  the  reason  is  plain,  because  the 
some  paintings  of  nature  which  recommend  them  .to  the 
most  ordinary  reader  also  recommend  them  to  the  mpst 
refined."  But  this  was  a  time  when  the  breatl^np  of 
the  lyric  Muse  seemed  to. have  lost  their  influence  in 
the  north — ^the  long  and  bloody  struggle  between,  the 
episcopal  and  presbyterian  churches  was  more  disr 
astrotts  for  Scotland,  and  saddened  down  her  poetic 
spirit  more,  than  did  all  the  wars  with  the  Edwards,  or 
her  fierce  and  successfid  contest  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  Not  only  did  no  master-spirit  in  poetry  arise, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  rustic  Muse  was  also  mute. 
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and  no  longer  contributed  any  of  those  rude  but  graphic 
and  vivid  verses  which  are  so  common  in  Scottish  song. 
Our  songs,  with  the  ^itception  of  a' few  which  had  found 
sanctuary  in  the  collections  of  the  curious,  were  i^Eist  de- 
parting from  the  memories  of  our  ancestors — ^they  had 
long  been  lessened  in  public  esteem,  and  were  regarded 
by  the  professors  of  religion  as  the  flowers  with  which 
the  enemy  of  grace  strewed  the  paths  of  temptation.  It 
may  well  be  imagined,  that  men  who  gave  their  nights 
to  meditation  and  their  days  to  self-denial  could  have 
little  sympathy  with  love,  and  with  the  expression  of  the 
tenderer  passions  in  poetryi  Women  were  regarded  by 
some  of  these  stern  worthies  as  little  else  than  whited 
walls,  and  stumbling-blocks,  and  ensnarers  of  the  sage 
and  the  devout.  Scripture  was  quoted  against  the 
splendour  of  their  dresses ;  the  care  with  which  they 
curled  their  love-locks  furnished  matter  for  a  sermon ; 
and  their  numbers  and  their  beauty  suggested  to  the 
castigated  minds  of  some  preachers  an  image  of  the 
strength  and  extent  of  Satan's  empire  on  earth.  During 
the  continuance  of  this  unwholesome  system  of  kirk 
discipline,  dancing  was  accounted  a  profane  amusement ; 
men  were  rebuked  for  listening  or  moving  to  the  sound 
of  any  music  save  that  qf  psalmody;  and  those  who 
wished  to  learn  this  ancient  and  forbidden  art  were 
obliged  to  go  in  private  and  enjoy  it  with  the  terror  of 
kirk-rebuke  before  them.  I  remember  when  the  sons 
of  a  venerable  and  strict  Cameronian  stole  out  secretly 
every  evening  to  a  dancing  school ;  but  I  have  always 
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bad  a  snspidflB  that  the  old  worthy  was  awaie  af 
thia  baekalidjiig  of  his  offaprisg;  and  it  was  renarked, 
dwt  in  his  prajcrs^  which  wexe  exoeediiiglf  long  and 
curioasy  he  sought  grace  for  those  vAo  "  iDoHshljr  flaqg 
on  a  floor^  and  who  leaped,  and  daaeed,  and  bent  die 
knees  (whidi  should  bend  only  to  Him  above)  to  a  mn- 
skal  idol  of  wood  and  thainn." 

Yet  I  cannot  ^ocme  the  Oameronian  worthy  akme  •£ 
osmpramising  the  princ^des  of  his  sect,  for  I  ramembcr 
when  aoany  of  the  graver  memben  ef  the  established 
kirk  aceoanted  dancing  an  act  litde  better  than  sfaoM, 
and  sighed  to  think  thsi  a  mone  sehcxed  state  of  dttoi* 
pline  and  greater  freedom  of  manners  had  rendened  the 
knowledge  of  this  evolution  of  antichrist  a  neoeassry 
part  of  yoathfol  edncation.  £ven  apparel  came  in  for 
a  share  of  the  ccmaJderatian  of  tilie  kirk;  and  sim- 
plicity and  gravity  in  dxos  were  commanded  with  an 
exactness  of  description  which  proves  the  earnestness  ef 
the  preachers  and  their  determination  to  be  nndersteod* 
Nor  was  it  in  the  earlier  days  of  tibe  vefimned  kirk  that 
this  outward  austerity  was  recommended  and  practised 
-^bat  the  selfndenial  of  externals  was  considered  a 
tokenof  a  purer  and  more  sanctified  spirit;  itdesoended 
to  a  period  within  living  men's  memory,  and  it  osonnt 
be  denied  that  it  suited  the  condition  of  a  poor  and  in« 
dnstrious  people.  But  the  silks  and  the  scarlets  against 
which  the  reformers  and  their  suceessors  lifted  up  their 
voices  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mechanic  and  the 
husbandman,  till  the  activity  of  trade  and  the  specu- 
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litiNift  of  warniem  brought  grid  sbong  our  valas  and 
Wh,  and  then  plenty  grew  too  strong  ftr  the  iaflneaet 
of  the  lark,  and  homely  gowns  and  homespun  mantles 
wtere  laid  aside  fat  the  diore  splendid  and  more  costly 
labours  of  the  oaatem  lanaa. 

That  the  eonstniiiai  pat  npon  hannlasi  mirth  and  the 
limitations  assigned  to  dress  had  any  particalar  influence 
■pan  the  ^osnKter  of  dot  aongSy  1  am  not  ^oite  Teady  to 
t«f  ;  tec  the  example  or  preoopt  of  the  eld  sod  the  db- 
taat  had  their  iUl  anfluvity  amoqg  the  nordiem  dales, 
asA  I  tUnk  the  progress  nf  soog  nnsfe  have  at  least  anf* 
Ibed  aaoni  letmhsurhen  the  aged  fixrfaade  the  danoe,  and 
te  aeBooa  eonmiend  it  as  a  matter  rather  to  be  endnied 
tJattnpplandwi.  It  latme  that  tibe  kirk  had  |»OTided 
asafastitoteferthB  pgofaaeatnnsement  ofaolig;  but  the 
^ndtaal  lyrics  fiuled  ef  taking  a  lasting  hold  on  the 
papalar  mind*««*^iey  ivere  sermons  set  to  tiines  ^hich 
snited  oaiy.the  ataid  and  the  self*denyikig«  It  fa«rtA 
sihis  Willi  with  the  religieiis  lettedi  of  some  of  our  early 
difinc%  iduah  had  a/wide  afrcnhition^  and  found  their 
waof  into  the  himcb  of  tite  young  and  eU^  of  the  merry 
andtfae^eave.  I  am  afieaid  I  must  impote  some  of  this 
anrrcas  to  the  mistake  which  one  with  a  moderate  share 
af.wiadom  ad^  reacKly  make  of  anpposing  the  spiritua) 
nomtahips,  whidi  tiift  letters  deacribed  so  lusciously,  at 
n»l  lather  than  £gnrative^  and  that  the  youth  who 
wooed  so  warmly  tad  to  dofuently  sought  a  more 
ideasBg  bnde.than  an  all^ory.  Few  could  read  them 
and  remain  in  the  frame  of  mind  whteh  the  divine 
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wid^ed.     Mettoa^  i&  Amenb&ag  a  aedftte  preriyyteriui 
datne>  says, 


She  reads  a  letter 
In  Rutheribrdf  and  addom  misses 
To  li^t  on  those  which  mention 


When  age  could  make  such  a  sHp,  can  we  expect 
youth  to  be  wiser  ?  It  was  about  this  period,  too,  if  we 
may  oedit'the  assoranoe  of  Sindair,  that  the  enemy  of 
mankind  appeared  in  the  most  beantifnl  and  sedndi^ 
shape  among  the  sons  of  men,  and  placed  their  louls  and 
bodies  in  extreme  haasrd.  Nor  was  the  fiend  content 
with  nocturnal  exhibitioiia  in  the  riiape,  and  wearing 
the  hue  and  grace,  of  female  beauty  I  but  on  one  oocsaion 
be  composed  and  sang  a  song  which  becsme  suddenly 
popular :  I  am  sorry  that  neither  scorn  nor  fear  induced 
the  author  of  "  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered"  to 
preserve  one  Terse  of  thia  infrnial  lytic*  At  another 
time  the  same  evil  power  cheered  the  witches  of  a  western 
district  with  a  singular  exhibition  of  minstrelsy.  Hie 
pen  of  a  layman  may  not  follow  the  privileged  pen  of  a 
divine  in  the  description  of  Belzebub's  gambols,  nor 
venture  to  record  the  name  of  the  tune  to  which  his 
hags  danced-— it  seems  too  characteristic  of  its  author 
to  be  named  here.'  Tradition  could  lend  its  aid  lo 
history  in  recording  many  other  of  Satan's  adventuras 
as  a  poet  and  a  minstrel,  the  creation  of  which  I 
shall  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  impute,  as  some  have 
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^one,  t»  deveut  men  who  witLed  to  impress  a  sshi^ 
tary  dread  of  the  sinfulness  of  song  and  music  on  the 
minds  of  our  ancestors.    They  were^  howerer^  far  too 
surely  rooted  tQ  be  so  easily  shaken ;  and  I  am  afraid 
the  dread  of  the  evil  one  being  abroad  in  the  dark 
neitho*  lessened  the  number  of  midni^t  ass^ations, 
nor  the  amount  of  exhibitions  in  the  parish  church — 
when  the  youth  of  the  district  were  found  worthy  of 
itiinding  on  that ''  bad  eminence/'  the  repentance  stool. 
The  dedine  of  song  may  be  safely  imputed  to  other 
esoses  than  to  the  interflerenee  of  religion  with  the 
sports  and  pastimes  of  die  people.    When  the  old  Scot- 
tish poet  sang  of  ike  wine  whidi  the  working  husband- 
man drank-^  his  slumbering  during  the  mid^y 
wannth    and  of  his  whole  days  of  relaxatioa  firam  toil^ 
he  denr  a  picture  .of  ease  and  abundaaoe  £at  which  we 
esa  find  no  parallel  now.     If  happiness  is  another 
aame  lor  wealthy  we  are  much  happier  since  assidnoos 
agrienltuie  has  extracted  riches  from  the  hmd^  and 
tiw  sapid  evohitioos  of  machinery  have  rendered  every 
stream  profitable,  and  added  its  immensity  of  power  to 
the  strength  of  man.     But  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  current  gold  is  human  happiness,  and  that 
man  is  more  blessed  in  proportion  as  his  wants  snd  his 
labours  increase  and  multiply.    When  a  man  could  with 
five  days'  work  earn  subsistence  for  seven,  he  was  surely 
jita  fidier  way  of  being  happy  than  when  he  has  to  work 
•six  days  fiv  the  like  purpose ;  and  though  his  food  came 
not  ham  a  fioreign  land,  nor  his  dothing  from  a  loom 
farther  off  than  his  parochial  village,  are  we  to  suppose 
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iHiB  1m8  ottflfartaMc  tlUai  oandra  wiA  iMir  MkSy  anfl 
our  tpietei  and  mur  vUoi?  It  \i«8  in  the  dwfB  wiiat 
man  obtained  Us  tmteoaiioe  b j  moAetate  labour,  and 
bad  freqaent  remiariokn  from  toil,  that  we  may  plane 
tbe  golden  age  ef  stngi  and  aoiely  ouraiicerton,  if  tbey 
bad  more  patienoe  than  wti  ifintt  bare  bad  more  feiauA 
too,  wben  tbejr  could  listen  t6  tbe  chantiiig  of  oni*  long 
mmances  aSod  tbe  aiaging  t»f  our  martial  ballads.  To 
rise  with  the  summer  snn  sAd  not  tripe  the  sweat  fram 
ear  brow  till  be  sets,  as  many  baVe  done  and  do, 
may  go  iar  to  obtiin  men  a  good  name  ftr  kborioos 
industry ;  but  there  is  no  Mnte  wlMi  presides  mner 
bodily  labour:  and  thongli  one  of  these  bestben  ladisa 
patronised  the  dance,  none  of  them  took  tbe  pbnigb,  or 
the  loom,  or  the  saw,  or  the  axe,  or  tbe  hammer  under 
protection.  The  patriarchal  households  of  our  anoeston 
were  £sTourahle  for  soilg  and  tale:  the  fomer  presided 
among  bis  servants,  and,  aealons  for  the  good  name  of 
bis  house,  watched  over  them  with  paternal  care ;  be 
blessed  Ibeir  meals,  countenanced,  as  frr  as  tbe  strictness 
of  bis  religious  virtues  would  allow,  the  innocent  amuse* 
ments  of  tbe  evening,  and  then  embodying  tbe  pieturo 
of  humble  devotiim  wbiob  Bums  has  painted  with  so 
much  simplicity  and  truth,  dismiased  his  dependants  to 
repose,  and  was  the  last  who  went  to  sleep.  A  labourer 
himself,  be  was  an  example  of  industry  to  others,  while 
his  wife  prOflsded  over  the  whole  department  of  in-door 
thrift  and  economy,  the  management  of  cheese  and  but* 
tor,  tbe  spinning  of  flax  and  wool,  tbe  dyeing  and  bleach* 
ing  of  her  webs,  and  innumerable  other  nametoss  acts  of 


a«vt  daae  irfoUl»  ab^  wcfe  mmifited  up  under  die  aanie 
«Fb«tidM)ld  vvtnesi  lliat  ii««aa  findBiaayaM]!  fircH 
dideB  iMur,  I  am  well  aware ;  but  I  am  aba  aware  that 
dwH5  are  few  aow^  eompaiei  to  whaltkeve  were  wkUu 
mj  own  lememlffiuiee;  and  that  tkey  ere  beoomu^ 
juier  <arety  d^.  J  bImU  be  toM«  in  aiaswer  to  all  thia> 
Ihet  die  new  tsfixk  wlacik  haa  ariieu  lies  eultiTatedeyr 
WMie  ielda  tfid  eltiPtbed  them  with  giain,  remoried  c(ur 
thitohed  hoBaes  widi  their  floors  of  earth,  and  vejilaoed 
Hum  with  maaaioBs  with  slated  roefs>  ornamented  oeit* 
iM§^  awlearpeled  floon;  that  our  farmem'  damesroetle 
iaailksiBateadofliBaef  woalssy,  and  instead  of  uaging 
to  the  ninnii^  bmoka 

A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 


thcgr  aii^  to  the  music  of  a  piaao-fiirte,  and 
their  mnidans  in  the  good  set  ipeedb  of  England ;  that 
their  husbands  spur  their  hnntiag  tmgh  er  drive  their 
cBnides;  and  that  seated  i^art  £ram  the  more  vulgar  por- 
tion of  thdr  houadiold,  in  a  parlour  hung  with  fiunily 
psrtniits,  and  witha  flgujed  carpet  under  their  feet,  thejr 
w<mder  at  the  aimplicitjr  and  lowliness  of  tteir  fathem. 
I  admit  this,  and  mitdi  mere;  bnt  I  dony  that  we  are 
wiaer,  or  better,  or  happier  than  we  were.  Wiser  we 
aie  not--flBice  we  have  made  our  vanity  ooniqnre  to  in^- 
jnft  us:  by  the  hwe  of  lidiar  dresses,  more  delicate 
mea]%  and  aeiitar  beds,  we  have  entailed  endlesa  labour 
to  Sttppait  US  in  these  luxurious  deliglits,  which,  onee 
tasted,  oaanot  be  given  up.    Better  we  are  nat— «eince 
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pride  has  M{Mrated  tlie  farmer  from  his  depencUfiats, 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  another  table  than  his  anoe8-> 
tors  presided  at,  and  made  him  forget  those  daily  and 
deFout  ordinances  which  impressed  a  rdigious  feeling 
on  all  the  hearts  of  his  establishment.  And  happier  we 
are  not-— since  the  endless  sabdivisions  of  labour  have 
made  ns  more  depehdent-^sinoe  all  desire  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  luxuries  which  the  fortunate  speculations 
of  men  bring  within  the  r^u^  of  ^e  Ibwly  and  lihe 
laborious — and  since  knowledge  has  opened  its  mid-day 
light  on  all  ranks,  which,  like  the  ray  of  Hearen,  that, 
as  the  poet  feigns,  flashed  into  Hell,  served  only  to  dis* 
corer  the  miserable  plight  to  which  the  half  of  mankind 
are  reduced,  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  other  half  Change 
of  condition,  increase  of  knowledge,  t)i^  calKng  in  of 
machinery  to  the  aid  of  human  labour,  and  the  ships 
which  whiten  the  ocean  with  their  passing  and  repassing 
sails,  wafdng  luxuries  to  our  backs  and  our  tables,  are 
all  matters  of  delight  to  the  historian  or  the  politidan  ; 
but  of  sorrow  to  the  poet,  who  delights  in  the  primitive 
glory  of  a  people,  and  contemplates  with  pain  all  changes 
which  lessen  the  original  vigour  of  character,  and  refine 
mankind  till  they  become  too  sensitive  for  enjoyment. 
Man  has  now  to  labour  harder  and  longer — ^to  shape  out 
new  n-ays  to  riches  and  even  bread,  and  feel  the  sorrows 
of  the  primeval  curse,  a  hot  and  sweaty  brow,  more  fiie* 
quently  and  more  severely  than  his  ancestors  :  all  this 
is  uncongenial  to  the  creation  of  song  and  to  its  enjoy- 
ment— ^to  its  creation,  where  many  of  our  finest  songs 
have  been  created ;  and  to  its  enjoyment,  where  it  was 
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bi^  and  fimdly  enjoyed— «mcmg  the  peMantrj  rf  Scot- 
land. 

.  Besides  all  this,  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  church, 
the  lestiYalfl  and  fasts  were  numerous,  and  lax  in  ob- 
servance; the  saints,  a  l^on  in  number,  had  each  his 
anniud  period  of  honour,  and. the  laity  were  indulged 
with  much  leisure  for  enjoyment.  The  fiists  of  the  pres- 
byterian  church  are  few  in  amount,  and  strictly  ob« 
lenred :  and  the  sabbath  gi^es  not  as  of  old  its  morning 
to  the  service  of  Heaven,  and  its  afternoon  to  augment 
the  pkaaoje  and  minister  to  the  joys  of  mankind.  Let 
not  my  presbyterian  brethren. imagine  me  desirous  of 
levelling  once  more  in  the  enjoyments  which  the  thidc- 
omuj^  saints'  days  of  the  calendar  present,  or  believe 
that  my  fidth  is  different  from  their  own,  when  I  wish 
that  all  the  days  of  man  were  not  devoted  to  labour  and 
*^^^gMr"  In  the  devoutest  era  of  the  presbyterian  kirk. 
Lam  not  sure  that  the  sabbath  was  so  strictly  observed 
as  it  is  now:  it  was  at  a  Sunday  foot*ball.mat^  that 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Carmichael,  the  Scottish  Warden, 
was  plotted,  in  1600;  and  in.  still  earlier  times,  we 
find  the  heads  of  the  church  remonstrating  against  the 
i^^proKUtation  of  plays  on  Sunday.  I  defend  not  this 
fareadi  of  decorum,  but  I  feel  that  in  those  days  there 
was  a  desire  for  amusement  and  pleasure  abroad;  that 
man  had  more  leisure  for  laughter  than  now ;  and  thati 
4uris^  intermission  from  labour  and  frequent  holidays, 
the  Muse,  whether  merry  or  grave,  was  worshipped 
eaznesUy  at  the  cottar's  hearth  and  in  the  baron's 
hall 
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Mftii^tiieraaMof  vvMam,  9mA  the  dread  yMdk  ktiow« 
ledge  has  inspired  of  appearing  to  Baaetion  what  wit 
aoeomits  absurd  or  Indicraofl}  have  eon^ired  against  his 
eose^  since  they  have  hswished  annual  prooessioBflfy  ra* 
gvhur  pastimes^  fixed  periods  of  feasting  and  dandng,  • 
and  sabstitnted  labonr^  either  bodily  or  mental,  in  their 
place.    I  conftss  it  is  impossible  to  surrey,  without  a- 
smile  of  pity  or  contempt,  the  annual  exhibitions  of  our 
oorpoiations,  with  stately  steps  and  idle  bonnets:  and 
we  are  apt  to  extend  the  same  scorn  or  commisemtion^ 
to  processions  in  whieh  our  noUes  and  our  princes  ap- 
pear. It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  to  the  ftdlest  the  MBy 
of  such  pageantry :  here  our  knowledge  steps  in  between 
us  and  our  joy,  and  fallows  us  with  die  grave  diligence 
of  Mentor  on  the  steps  of  Telemachus,  to  rob  us  of 
pleasure,  and  poison  the  delicious  cup  which  laboriooa 
folly  has  filled  for  us.    We  are  grown  too  wise  to  be 
{leased  with  idle  pageants,  sad  too  fond  of  variety,  per* 
haps,  to  be  long  pleased  with  aught.    We  have  tasted 
the  luxuries  of  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  we  love  no> 
longer  the  simple  hre  of  our  fiire&thers.    All  things ' 
change — w^  blush  at  the  indelicate  baUads  which  do* 
lighted  our  grandmothers;  and  the  conversation  of  old 
queens,  and  the  love-letters  of  old  princes,  are  too  free 
and  too  impure  for  the  sylphs  of  the  saloon  in  the  thea« 
tre  or  the  gods  of  the  gallery.    A  thousand  old  ob- 
servances, a  thousand  curious  ceremonies,  involving  the* 
manners  and  customs  of  our  ancestors,  are  dead  or  dying 
away :  the  carousal  which  welcomed  in  the  new  year, 
the  fires  at  Beltane,  the  mysteries  and  revelry  of  Ha!« 


Wnnw*  the  fealifml  «l  tke  Aeutiog  of  tW  AoekB,  at 
the  harrest-boiae,  and  many  ^en»  eU  timei  of  MOg 
and  mildly  li»ve  hwt  their  oldea  spirit,  and  have  either 
fidlen  into  difluac^  or  are  beoome  like  a  saint's  day-re 
meie  aaark  in  the  calendar*  I  WBaemher  -the  €Bthii»iaga 
with  whidh  the  yoang»  and  the  graver  pkasiue  with 
irtiidi  the  oM,  would  assemble  en  the  return  of  an  an« 
cient  day  of  jubilee ;  and  the  stmea  which  were  tdd, 
the  aoqga  which  iwre  sung,  and  the  dkaractera  whidi 
were  pietoi^  would  htm  allsagether  a  corions  dramatifi 
picture,  and  deaerve  the  hand  e£  Wilkie  or  Allan*  The 
lufaiwicft  q£  audi  meetingib  sanctioned  by  the  presence 
end  partidpelion  of  age>  had  a  gxcat  effect  upon  the 
ysnth  of  the  district*  and  preserved  an  image  of  ancient 
SKumen^  and  waa  a  kind  of  initiaition  into  the  mysteries 
and  briiefs  and  feelings  of  theiv  anoeslorB.  I  shall  be 
told  that  it  is  well  that  all  such  foolish  or  superstitiona 
ohservanoBs  are-  vanished,  or  vanishing,  and  that  it  is 
time  to  lack  at  things  by  the  li^t  of  wisdom,  instead  of 
by  the  dark  lantern  of  ignorance.  I  am.  not  sure  that  such 
light  ia  in  aU  things  beneficial.  It  would  be  the  sameto 
Hamlet  or  Misc  Ivor,  if  we  could  prove  that  the  armed 
phantom  and  the  gray  shadow  which  appeared  to  them, 
and  made  siicb  fearful  revelations,  were  mere  imagin- 
ings»  or  spirits  of  sticks  and  straur;  the  effect  would  be 
the  same  to  the  prince  and  to  the  chief;  butwhatwould 
be.the  effect  on  us?  It  would  destroy  the  charm  which 
the  Bttpematural  has  diffused  through  those  productions. 
The  acute,  and  ^camining,  and  doubting  genius  of  this 
age  has  unpeopled  the  green  hills  of  their  fairies. 
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the  wild  ^ns  of  their  gbiwts^  and  midnight  of  all  ils 
trains  of  phantoms  ttid^' grim  features"  whioh  descended 
to  ns  with  the  oral  histories  and  religions  creeds  of 
onr  anoestors.  .  That  laborious  and  domestioated  gobfin. 
Brownie,  no  loiter  thrashes  the  com  with  his  shadowj 
flail,  sups  with  snpematbral  glee.  the.  reward  of  ourda 
and  cream,  and  crosses  a  flooded  riter  on  the  enind  of 
a  lady  about  to  become  a  mother.  Witdicraftilolesiger 
tumstbemilk  of  a  thousand  cows  into  bked—nor  inte»* 
poaes  between  the  fiither  and  his  hopes  of  an  heir,  like 
the  speUs  which  impeded  the  delivery  of  ''  WiHie'e 
Ladye"-^nor  holds  unbidden  carooaal  en  the  wine  of  Bnk 
bant,  and  transfonns  ragworts  or  rustios  into  steeds  and 
palfireys,  to  carry  hags  on  their  unhallowed  erranda.' 
Ten  thousand  influences  have  passed  awayi  and  all  the 
pomp  of  poesie,  which  embellished  and  made  them  ae» 
ceptaUe,  has  departed  in  their  train. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  wisdom  while  it  purified 
popular  belief  of  the  grosser  portions  of  its  creed,  like 

« 

the  reformers  when  they  broke  the  images  of  the  papal 
church,  allowed  the  rest  of  the  supentructure  to  stand. 
But  the  spring-flre  which  destroys  the  fnrae  destroys 
also  the  nests  of  a  thousand  song-birds ;  and  the  peasant, 
who  goes  a  trouting  with  lime,  leaves  nothing  alive  in 
the  stream.  I  wish  that  wisdom  had  spared  us  some 
few  harmless  and  poetical  beliefs.  I  could  wish,  for 
instance,  to  have  the  dread  of  a  visitation  from  thegrave, 
like  Johnson ;  to  have  so  much  fear  of  the  spiritQal 
world  left  as  would  make  me,  while  travelling  during 
the  night,  keep  a  shaqi  look-out  on  suspicioos  plaoea. 
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Mke  Bums ;  and  I  w&alA'wUh,  tuort'  ikam  9I&,  ti»  'hitfB 
vpion  me  a  feeling,  tietwces  jey  and  fetor,  irhen  waB#M(- 
ii^  "tmxMMg  the  wild  bills  by  mooidii^t,  lest  I  ahonkl 
hif^ieii  t6  hear  the  utieartldy  mimtvelfljr  ofthe  MtiBBf 
mA  see  them  eondog  in  proeeawiii  over  the  eavdi,  a 
pcatanta  saw,  or  imagitied  ^ey  UBm,  ef  old.  Bat  if  I 
<BD«p»e  liM  pfeaBOoe  and  ^  inapiraiioii  which  !&««• 
ariM  ^Mempaaied  thsae  beM^,  I'  can  leM  ail^vd  to 
«fatt»'  thia  poetioid  tepolae  whieh  they  ga;re  to  humaa 
Addght  dfewiMandiniagiMative^oiloimiigwbiehthBy. 
died  ajMm  our  kngiiage-^he  imagca  whidi  they  «ug« 
geitiJ>  and  the  illiutiatieos  which  Aey  siqyplied.  That 
Weo^e  to  them  nodi  of  our  rooantio  poetry,  thereoaa 
be  litdB  doubt:  they  have  left  their  indeliUe  impiea* 
thaa  evwy  where  among  cor  early  ballade.  That  we 
ewet^tiiemmmch  of  that  poetical  ekvatioa  of  thooght 
and  expression  which  disdngoishes  oor  peasantry,  I 
soald  show  with  little  leisure,  and  in  little  spade,  since 
the  drenn  of  snperrtitioas  bdief  has  act  yet  whotty 
paaedaway. 

i  imagine  I  can  perceive  already  in  the  cenveraatiMi 
of  thepeaaants  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  the  effeeta 
ef  the  Taahhipg  of  this  long  and  acceptable  Tision  of 
iht  phaatoma  of  old  belief.  The  scream  has  dried  np, 
or  esased  to  dow,  and  the  bed  over  which  it  meandered 
is  lugged  and  unsightly.  A  poetical  and  imaginative 
peepio  narsed  these  oldbeliels  in  spite  of  their  educatiOB 
aadtheHght'vddchleamiBgriied:  while  their  soutihem 
mighbomar  having  less  imaginative  power,  and  nradi 
less  kaowledgei  dismissed  them  as  idle  and  unprofitable 

VOXi.  I.  K 
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enciunbnlliOQB.  Modi  of  tbe  ricfante  of  illnstratioa, 
.nrach  of  the  poetical  strength  of  expression,  has  left 
us;  and  what  was  aooounted  the  fittest  food  for  the 
Muae  is  dbarmedswmy  from  her  lips  hy  the  magio-wand 
of  adventiue,  invention,  and  discorery.  To  a  shepherd's 
way  of  life,  poetry  may  be  sapposed  to  hare  little  to  add, 
since  his  whole  existence  seems  poetical;  yet  when  the 
Arrows  of  the  elyes,  and  the  spells  of  the  witches,  were 
broken  or  destroyed,  the  poetical  part  of  sheep-suigery 
departed  also:  he  now  consolts  the  receipt-book,  and 
seeks  no  longer  to  avert  or  core  the  evil  which  has 
fallen  on  his  flock  by  the  poetry  of  charms  or  con« 
jurations.  The  mariner,  whtn  he  spreads  his  sail  for  a 
foreign  shore,  no  longer  purchases  a  fovouraUe  wind 
and  a  prosperous  vi^rage  from  the  witches  of  Lap* 
land  or  Galloway;  and  though  he  whistles  for  the 
breeae  when  the  sea  is  calm,  he  does  so  more  through 
custom  than  from  the  hope  of  awakening  the  sleeping 
wind.  The  fisherman,  when  he  dips  his  nets  in  the 
water,  thinks  not  now  of  augmenting  his  draught  of 
fish  by  warbling  to  his  victims  a  charmed  rhyme ;  and 
the  cowherd,  when  he  drives  his  cattle  to  the  pasture,  has 
forgot  of  late  to  regulate  their  movements,  and  protect 
them  from  the  spells  of  witches,  with  a  rod  of  rowan-* 
tree.  A  horse-shoe  is  no  longer  nailed  above  the  stable* 
door,  as  a  charm  against  the  entrance  of  mischievous 
beings ;  nor  is  an  ox's  head  buried  under  the  bam 
threshold,  to  ensure  the  coming  of  the  com  unblighted 
to  the  flail.  The  maid  dreads  no  more  the  influence  of 
evil  eyes  over  her  gathering  of  cream,  as  the  dium  staff 
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ftteends  and  desoendg  amid  the  fragrant  element ;  and  th« 
matron^  as  she  ban  her  door  at  nighty  summons  no  more 

Saint  Bride  and  her  brat^ 

and  all  other  powers^  in  whose  might  her  ancestors  had 
bdief,  to  protect  her  and  hers  from  all  mannei-  of  fiends 
and  shapes  in  the  service  of  Satan.  Th^se,  and  many 
other  rural  superstitions  of  a  poetical  nature^  hare  melt^ 
away  before  the  thaw  of  knowledge. 

When  the  King  of  Ithaca  was  storm-bound  and  spell- 
bound by  the  ancient  poet,  maritime  discovery  had  not 
laid  down  her  charts,  settled  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  the  isles  of  the  ooeab,  and  given  the  inhabitants 
and  productions  a  place  in  history ;  he  was  therefore  at 
liberty  to  find  land  where  he  listed,  and  to  people  it  with 
enchantresses  and  giants  and  winged  fiends,  since  the 
critics  could  not  turn  to  the  last  map  and  the  latest 
voyage  and  cry,  "  This  maA  confounds  navigation,  and 
pulls  history  by  the  nose."  Our  steps  are  r^;ulated  by 
the  compass,  and  our  motions  by  the  quadrant ;  and  the 
Muse  has  no  neaivr  resting-place  where  she  may  in-* 
dnige  her  inventions  than  on  some  few  acres  of  untrodden 
snow,  near  the  North  Pole,  around  which  she  may  yet 
see  the  marlcs  of  the  feet  of  my  townsman,  Richardson. 
When  the  peasant  stood  on  the  hill-top,  and  looked  to 
earth  and  sky  as  the  sun  sank,  to  discover  the  promise 
of  to-moTTow,  he  composed  something  like  the  rudiments 
of  poetry  as  he  remarked  the  colours  of  the  clouds,  and 
Che  amplified  or  decreased  appearance  of  tlie  hills,  and 
deduced  from  the  varied  scene  before  him  the  certainty 

k2 
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of  snnsliine  or  ndn.  He  sits  at  home  now  and. consults 
his  almanack*  When  time  was  computed  by  the  sun's 
shadow^  or  by  the  evening  lights^  a  shepherd^  as  he 
gazed  on  the  stars  and  moon^  composed  a  poem  while  he 
pondered  out  the  hour:  the  bughting  star^  and  the 
northern  w^n,  and  the  plough,  are  all  names  fitted  for 
rustic  poetry ;  but  they  have  slipped  out  of  conversation 
now  that  a  watch  has  usurped  their  office.  Men  had 
their  lucky  days  on  which  they  transacted  business :  a 
sailor  was  unwilling  to  wei^  anchor  on  a  Friday ;  and 
a  fiimily  was  sure  to  foe  overwhelmed  with  calamity 
and  misfortune,  had  the  heads  of  the  house  chanced 
to  marry  in  May.  Two  magpies  on  the  roof  of  a 
dwelling-house  were  ominous  of  a  funeral  in  one  county 
and  of  a  wedding  in  another :  a  hare  hirpling  before  a 
youth  as  he  was  on  the  way  to  his  love,  during  the  twi- 
light, has  made  him  pale,  and  induced  him  to  break  his 
tryste ;  while  a  shower  of  rain,  on  a  bridal  procession  has 
gone  nearer  to  snatch  the  bride  from  the  bridegroom's 
arms  than  all  the  address  and  cunning  of  his  rivals.  I 
have  known  men  set  down  a  corpse  and  wait  till  a  doud 
interposed  between  them  and  the  sun  before  depositing 
it  in  the  earth.  Such  a  superstitious  feeling  is  still  re- 
corded in  English  rhyme ; 

Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on. 
And  happy  is  the  corse  that  the  rain  rains  on. 

These  and  innumerable  other  remains  of  a  curious  and 
primitive  people  have  been  current   in   many  men*s 
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menMriea;  and  as  they  oontoiii  the  very  ekments  of 
poetry,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  poetry  has  suffered 
by  their  loss^  and  that  man  is  become  more  of  a  Tnnr>liiiy^ 
— ^in  instrument  capable  of  cultivating  a  given  quantity 
of  ground — a  spinning-jenny  for  preparing  thread— a 
hand  of  military  engine  covered  with  plumes  and  scarlet, 
for  demolishing  towns  and  destroying  the  human  species. 

I  have  allowed  the  subject  of  song  almost  to  sink  in 
the  flood  of  superstition ;  and  though  I  am  aware  that 
many  curious  snatches  of  old  belie£i  are  yet  unmentioned 
which  contributed  to  its  diffusion  and  its  fiime^  I  shall 
leave  them  to  the  memories  or  imaginations  of  my 
readers,  and  proceed  with  the  less  visionary  part  of  my 
introduction. 

When  we  approach  toward  times  either  within  the 
reach  of  history  or  traditional  memory,  many  customs, 
and  ceremonies,  and  onl  institutions,  and  reliques  of 
ancient  things,  all  connected  with  and  illustrative  of 
song,  present  themselves  at  once,  each  claiming  notice 
and  precedence.  After  emergiog  firom  the  ocean  of 
ravil  and .  religious  .war  which  desolated  Scotland,  and 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  her  liberties^  we  reach  a 
period  when  song  first  began  to  daim  and  obtain  the 
notice  and  protection  of  the  public*  and  was  gathered 
into  a  safer  sanctuary  than  oral  remembrance.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  more  was  not  done—that 
along  with  the  reliques  of  our  lyric  verse  some  col« 
lection  had  not  been  made  of  those  dramatic  ballads 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  rustic  interludes  or  plays, 
aofxmipanied  with  a  clear  and  graphic  account  of  enn 
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tertainments  of  whieh  sooie  vestiges  ate  still  visiUe. 
Some  of  these  Buty  be  reproached  with  being  indelicate, 
others  with  being  migar,  and  some  with  being  pro* 
iane;  but  unsoited  as  they  might  be  to  the  taste  of 
the  present  age,  they  would  have  presented  a  rich  and 
aocnrate  picture  of  other  times,  and  assisted  in  explain* 
ing  many  dark  passages  in  tradition,  in  poetry,  and 
history.  Along  with  these  we  should  have  had  the  do- 
mestic history  of  our  peasantry  when,  laying  aside  the 
spear  and  shield,  they  sought  to  amuse  and  entertain 
themselves,  like  all  people  on  die  way  to  refinement^ 
with  pursuits  which  united  bodily  exercise  with  mental ; 
we  should  then  have  seen  those  mixed  audiences  which 
had  the  good  taste  and  the  patience  to  listen  to  the 
long  martial  ballad  of  the  Douglas  and  Percy,  which 
moved  Sir  Philip  Sidney  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet; 
we  should  have  seen  our  rude  and  simple  ancestors  seated 
at  their  hearths,  with  their  weapons  of  war  and  the  chase 
grouped  on  the  rough  walls,  and  the  diimney  hung  with 
the  jfroduce  of  sea  and  shore,  while  around  a  biasing  fire 
the  tale  and  the  song  abounded.  All  this,  and  much 
teoro  than  this,  may  be  gathered  from  oral  recollection^ 
and  tram  the  existing  condition  of  the  pe<^le  in  the  pas- 
toral districts ;  but  Fancy  must  be  indulged  in  ekeing 
together  these  fragments  of  departed  and  departing 
things,  and  though  a  pleasant  oompanion,  she  is  an  un« 
safe  historian. 

The  cust<nns,  amusements,  and  beliefs^  which  our  an- 
cestors connected  with  song,  were  many  and  curious; 
and  claim  the  attention  of  all  who  would  learn  the  hi* 
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ftorj  of  our  lyric  poetry.  Song  is  found  mingled  with  ouv 
joys  and  with  oor  sorrows,  with  our  Uibdnr  and  with  our 
devotion:  it  speaks  sometimes  with  a  heathen,  and  often 
with  a  Christian  tongue ;  often  lends  its  aid  to  belie& 
dark  and  mystical,  and  illustrates  as  an  active  and 
▼iahle  agent  some  custom  or  pastime  yet  living  among 
the  peasantry.    Soog  ftUowed  the  bride  to  the  Mdal 
chamber,  and  the  oorpse  when  flidded  in  its  winding- 
sheet,^-— the  hag  as  she  gratified  her  own  malidons  na« 
Inire  with  an  imaginary  spell  finr  her  neighbour's  harm, 
and  her  neighbour  who  sought  to  ooonteiact  it;  even 
'  the  enemy  of  salvation  solaced,  according  to  a  reverend 
snthoiity,  his  oondave  of  witches  with  music  and  with 
verse.    The  scddier  went  to  battle  with  songs,  and  with 
shouts  ;  the  sailor,  as  he  lifled  his  anchor  for  a  foreign 
land,  bad  his  song  also^  and  with  song  he  welcomed 
again  the  reappearance  of  his  native  hills.    Song  seems 
to  havabeen  the  regular  acoompanimeint  of  labour :  the 
nsriner  dippod  his  oar  to  its  melody ;  the  fiaherman 
dnqpped  his  net  into  the  water  while  chanting  a  rude 
lyric  or  rhyming  invocation;  the  fiimieT  sang  while  he 
QOBsigned  his  grain  to  the  ground;  the  maiden,  wheu 
the  com  fell  as  she  moved  her  sickle;  and  the  miller 
had  also  his  welcoming  song  when  the  meal  gushed 
warm  firam  the  mill.    In  the  south  I  am  not  sure  that 
song  is  much  the  companion  of  labour;  but  in  the  nortli 
there  is  no  trade,  however  toilsome,  which  has  banished 
this  charming  associate.    It  is  heard  among  the  rich  iu 
the  parlour,  and  among  the  menials  in  the  hall:  thf 
shepherd  sings  ou  his  hill,  the  maiden  as  she  milks  )ier 
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«W0B ;  the-amithsingii  aa he  piepara Us  weUiof^liettl;; 
the  weaver  aa  be  movea  his  fl^uttle  firom  aide  to  aide ; 
and  Uie  mason,  as  he  sqnaraa  or  aeta  the  palaoe  stone» 
ainga  to  make  laboor  f eeL  lightaome^  and  the  long  day 
seem  diort.  Eventhe  Weat  India  alavea  ehant  a  pro* 
longed  and  monotonona  strain  while  they  work  for  their 
task-mastera;  and  I  am  told  they  have  a  deep  aense  of 
sweet  musicy  and  no  inoonaideraUe  skill  in  measuring 
oat  words  to  conespond  with  it. 

Songs  iavddag  the  presiding  sj^t  or  patron  saint 
«f  wells  and  waters^  for  the  cure  of  men  and  cattle, 
were  onoe  common ;  and  if  any  authentic  specimen  coald 
be  obtained  now,  it  would  make  a  valuable  additioa  to 
our  lyrics.  Many  such  wells,  and  pools,  and  lakea,  were 
scattered  among  our  hflls  and  vales;  and  to  them,  mostly 
on  the  first  morning  o£  May,  the  peasantry  flodLed  &r 
and  near,  for  the  sake  of  healing  the  sick  or  the  maimed 
with  a  drink  from  the  charmed  water  as  the  day  dawned* 
A  short  hymn  or.  song  expressive  of  fiedth  in  the  virtue 
of  the  spring,  and  of  hope  of  health  in  the  sick  person, 
was  first  chanted^  and  thcsi  the  pilgrims  knelt  down 
andlappedthe  water  from  their  hainda.  It  waa  unusual^ 
or  subversive  of  the  charm  or  the  virtue  of  the  water,  to 
drink  it  from  a  cup,  unless  the  cup  happened  to  be  a 
blessed  one,  such  as  the  pious  of  old  always  had  in  store 
for  opulent  pilgrims.  When  a  cure  was  performed,  and 
tradition  says  many  were,  the  crutches  of  the  lame,  and 
a  garment  of  the  sick,  were  presented  aa  an  oflering,  and 
laid  on  die  margin  of  the  water,  or  suspended  from  the 
boughs  of  a  neighbouring  tree;  and  this  too  was  gene* 
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kfttj  mDeompemeA  by  a  rdignms  chant.  On  the  brink 
dI  nmny  weUs  in  Dnrnfriodiire  and  Ghdlcyway,  rib- 
faonis^  and  other  little  artides  of  female  finery,  have 
been  seen  by  people  yet  living,  listened  so  as  to  wave 
over  the  spring,  the  offerings  of  mothers  for  the  recovery 
of  their  children ;  and  several  of  the  wells  yet  bear  the 
luime  of  the  gnardian  saint,  and  stories  of  the  cores  they 
^vroa^htof  old  are  still  current  in  the  country.  Some 
^  the  richer  pilgrims  expressed  their  faith  or  their  grati- 
tude b^  dropping  a  coin  of  silver,  and  sometimes  gold» 
into  the  well ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  any  one 
who  abstracted  the  offerings  was  instantly  pnnished 
with  the  infirmities  of  those  who  made  them,  we  may 
suppose  they  were  untonched  by  all  whose  fears  were 
too  strong  fior  their  cupidity.  A  piper,  it  is  said,  once 
stole  an  offering  made  by  a  luxurious  laird  in  €kdloway, 
snd  was  instantly  admonished  of  his  folly  by  a  severe 
fit  of  the  gout. 

The  virtues  of  many  other  wells  were  of  a  less 
limited  nature,  in  which  case  their  ability  to  cure 
ptttieular  ailments  was  ascertained  by  a  very  sure  and 
ample  experiment.  A  garment  from  the  body  of  the 
ailing  person  was  carried  to  the  well  and  laid  on  the 
aurfiioe  of  the  water,  while  a  superstitious  hymn  or  in^ 
vocatioa  was  sung.  If  the  garment  sank  before  the  song 
was  done,  the  well  refused  its  aid;  but  if  it  floated,  the 
leeovery  of  the  person  was  certain ;  and  the  virtue  of 
the  water  must  have  been  great  which  floated  the  massy 
dresses  of  our  ancestors.  In  this  way,  also,  the  recovery 
of  hones  and  cows  afflicted  with  any  malady  was  tried. 
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and  a  bridle  of  the  one,  or  a  piece  of  dolh  wbick  had 
touched  the  other^  was  generally  used^  and  their  sink- 
ing  or  swimming  depended  much  on  the  dexterity  of  the 
messenger.  The  rirtue  of  a  certain  well  was  so  great, 
that  on  one  occasion  it  floated  a  horse-shoe:  arivalspiing 
sought  to  eclipse  its  sanctity  by  floating  a  pound  of 
butter.  I  never  but  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
one  of  those  hymns :  it  had  been  chanted  on  the  r^ 
isovery  of  a  young  woman,  when  a  snood  of  silk  was 
suspended  over  the  spring  that  cured  her.  It  was  a 
rude  rhyme,  yet  it  had  a  sound  unlike  that  of  any 
other  lyric  to  which  I  had  ever  listened.  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  remember  any  port  of  it,  flir  I 
heard  it  recited  as  a  curiosity  when  I  was  very  young ; 
but  since  I  cannot  give  the  exact  words,  I  will  not  run 
the  risk  of  censure  by  substituting  a  version  which  might 
echo  back  the  sound  without  the  sense  of  the  original. 

Another  superstition,  of  which  song  was  frequently 
the  offspring,  was  that  €f£  asking  every  evening  the  pro- 
tection of  some  particular  saint  for  the  house,  the  in« 
habitants,  the  cattle  in  the  fold,  and  the  com  in  the 
stack-yard.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  regard  this  as 
a  superstition  at  all,  but  as  the  performance  of  a  religiona 
-duty,  a  proof  of  domestic  care,  and  perhaps  the  fbie* 
runner  of  that  solemn  £unily  worship  to  whidi  Bums 
with  so  much  truth  imputes  the  excellence  of  the  na* 
tional  character.  That  it  was  performed  in  rhyme  we 
have  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  of  a  man  who  saw  in  it,  not  a  relique  of  the 
old  religion  of  the  land,  but  an  instance  of  the  power  of 
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Satan  oa  earthy  and  a  recopamendation  of  the  hoosehold 
to  his  care  and  protection.  The  rhymes  a>^  indeed  rude^ 
and  speak  of  the  saints  whose  patronage  was  sought  with 
a  £uniliarit]r  without  example  now,  but  perfectly  con* 
sistent  with  the  character  of  our  ancestors. 

Who  sains  the  house  to-night  ? 
They  that  sain  it  ilka  night. 
Saint  Bryde  and  her  htfX, 
Saint  Colme  and  his  hat. 
Saint  Michael  and  his  spear, 
Keep  this  house  from  the  weir* 

At  the  period  when  such  lyrical  prayers  were  popular^, 
it  reqoired  the  strong  protection  of  a  military  saint  to 
save  a  house  from  being  berried  by  the  borderers,  who, 
when  they  put  their  feet  into  the  stirrup  to  make  a 
foray  into  Scotland  or  England,  chanted  a  rhyming 
prayer,  which  was  never  uttered  perhaps  without  Some 
honest  person  h&jag  the  poorer  for  it  before  momiog. 

He  that  ordained  us  to  be  bom. 
Send  us  mair  meat  for  the  mom : 
Come  by  right,  or  come  by  wrang, 
Christ,  let  us  neyer  &8t  owre  lang, 
But  blythely  spend  what's  gaily  got — 
Ride,  Rowland,  hough's  i'  the  pot* 

But  to  follow  SQDg  through  all  the  capricious  windings 
of  superstiticm  would  require  more  knowledge  than  I 
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possess^  and  more  patience  than  i»  uraally  the  lot  of 
those  who  seek'  infonnation  about  such  l%ht  matters. 
I  cannot,  howerer,  avoid  noticing  the  metrical  charms 
which  were  once  commonly  sung  on  many  occasions, 
by  which  man  brought,  or  imagined  he  brought,  some- 
thing of  the  influence  of  both  worlds,  of  good  and  evilj 
to  the  assistance  of  his  labours  or  his  designs.  Thua 
the  weird  sisters  in -Macbeth  sang  as  they  filled  theijr 
infernal  caldron;  and  their  short  uncouth  rerses  re- 
semble the  remains  of  some  of  our  old  lyrical  incanta- 
tions. Ben  Jonson  has  imagined  another  hymn  in  the 
same  singular  spirit :  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
curious  fragment  of  a  similar  character;  but  nothing 
remains  on  my  memory  save  two  lines : 

Frog's  foot  and  bloodnstone. 
Dog's  pluck  and  herring-bone. 

The  witches  of  Lapland  are  said,  by  sailors,  to  oon-* 
jure  the  winds  into  bags  and  bottles  by  means  of  song, 
and  thus,  through  the  aid  of  their  lyrical  skill,  are  enabled 
to  bestow  the  blessing  of  a  speedy  Toyage  on  our  impa*- 
tioit  mariners.  When  butter  came  with  reluctance  from 
the  cream,  it  was,  in  ancient  times,  enticed  or  compelled 
to  appear  by  the  chanting  of  a  charm ;  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  such  songs  have  wholly  ceased  to  be  used 
among  the  dames  of  the  north* 


Gome,  butter !  come,  come ! 
Gome,  butter,  come ! 
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Saint  Peter 's  at  tlie  gate^ 
Waiting  for  my  butter'd  cake ; 
Cksne,  batter !  oome^  come ! 
Come^  butter,  come ! 

If  the  batter  could  resist  sudi  a  melodious  call  as  this, 
especially  when  seconded  by  the  labour  of  the  singer, 
ordinary  industry  might  despair. 

There  is  a  kind  of  lyrical  lament,  or  melancholy  dirge, 
which  ^«ras  dnnted  by  the  mourners  oyer  the  corpse 
while  they  laid  it  in  the  winding-sheet,  and  strewed 
SQch  flowers  and  sweet  herbs  as  the  season  yielded,  that 
Kems  onoe  to  have  made  its  way  among  the  peasantry 
of  England  as  well  as  of  Scotland.  It  had  not  always,  it 
is  true,  the  same  tone  of  sadness,  and  the  same  pathetic 
description  of  the  attractions  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
same  hopes  expressed  for  his  future  welfare,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  character  of  such  dirges. 
There  watf  sometimes  a  note  of  mirth  amid  the  sound  of 
wee ;  and  the  solemn  song  which  was  chanted  by  the 
living  at  the  side  of  the  dead  accorded  not  always  with  a 
▼race  from  the  tombs.  In  truth,  the  interval — ^and  it 
was  frequently  a  long  one — ^which  elapsed  between  the 
shrouding  of  the  corpse  and  the  interment,  was  often 
spent  in  feasting  and  carousing ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
an  ezi^gerated  picture  of  a  house  of  death,  which  is 
painted  by  the  old  bard  in  the  ballad  of  the  Humble 
Beggar,  "  some  were  merry  and  some  were  sad,  and 
some  were  blythe  as  blythe  could  be.''  The  song  or 
dirge  often  contained  an  exhortation  to  charity  and  be- 
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nevolenoe^  Bnd  express^  the  singular  bdief,  that  the 
deceased,  in  hig  way  to  bUss^  would  have  to  go  through 
a  doleful  regioh'of  frost  and  snow — ^through  an  un- 
trodden country  full  of  thorns  and  briers,  and  finally 
have  to  pass  over  a  bridge,  which,  springing  from  the 
earthly  side  of  a  dark  flood,  reached  only  to  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  On  his  way,  however,  all  the  good  deeds 
he  had  done  in  life  came  to  help  him  in  this  perilous 
journey :  the  clothes  which  he  had  giveh  to  the  naked 
covered  him  as  he  went  through  the  region  of  frost ; 
the  shoes  which  he  had  bestowed  in  alms  found  their 
way  to  his  own  feet  in  the  desert  of  briers  and  thorns ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  broken  bridge,  the  spirits  of 
the  just  whom  he  had  befriended  bore  him,  not  without 
dipping  his  feet  in  the  dismal  stream,  to  the  celestial 
aide.  The  Mahometans  seem  to  share  in  the  same  be- 
lief when  they  imagine  that  all  the  pieces  of  paper  whidi 
believers  pick  up  Will  come  of  their  own  a6cord  and  in^ 
terpose  between  their  naked  feet  and  the  ploughshares 
of  red  hot  iron  over  which  they  have  to  pass  into  pa- 
radise. The  lyke-wake  dirge  in  the  Border  minstrelsy, 
a  rude  but  impressive  chant,  e3q>re88es  a  similar  feel- 
ing, and  induces  us  to  grieve  that  no  more  of  these 
superstitious  lyrics  have  been  preserved* 

Though  the  lyke-wake  songs  have  ceased,  we  may 
easily  recognize,  in  the  prayer  which  is  ofFered  up  before 
the  mourners  move  the  body  from  the  house,  the  same 
train  of  thought,  the  same  fieeling,  trhich  those  Ijrrics 
expressed,  sobered  down  and  modified  to  suit  the  simpler 
worship  of  the  presbyterians.    I  have  often  been  struck 
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with  awe  when  the  body  was  laid  on  the  bier^when  the 
moiurnen  had  taken  their  places^  and  the  women  had 
sabdned  their  feelings  into  a  tear  and  a  sob,  to  see  some 
venerable  man  nnoorer  his  graj  hadr^  and,  placing  him«> 
•elf  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  offer  np  a  prayer  of 
t«gnation  and  condolence.  The  prose  of  the  old 
man's  prayer  was  more  poetical  than  the  rhymes  of  the 
lyke-wake  lyrists;  and  I  am  far  from  sorry  that  snoh 
nnseasonable  examples  of  our  national  love  of  song  have 
long  ago  ceased.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  never 
heard  the  language  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  so  grace* 
tal,  so  pure  and  impassioned,  as  I  have  heard  it  from  a 
peasant's  lips  as  he  prayed  by  the  side  of  his  andent 
comrade  and  felloW'olabourer,  laid  out  in  linen,  cold  and 
senseless,  and  about  to  be  borne  to  the  grave.  All  the 
graeser  parts  of  the  language  sank  as  the  feeling  of  his 
loss  took  possession  of  him ;  and  if  ever  I  could  say 
that  I  listened  to  what  I  might  imagine  akin  to  in<« 
spiration,  it  was  when  I  heard  prayers  uttered  near  the 
bed  of  sickness  and  the  bier  of  death. 

The  consideration  of  song  carries  me  to  scenes  less 
grave  or  mysterious  than  those  which  I  have  sought  to 
sketch ;  where,  if  superstition  mingb,  her  looks  are  less 
dark ;  and  if  sadness  intrude,  it  is  but  for  an  instant, 
like  the  wings  of  the  raven  passing  between  us  and  the 
sun.  Among  the  many  topics  on  which  human  belief 
chose  to  employ  song,  one  of  the  most  curious  was  that 
of  the  intercourse  which  the  powers  of  pleasure  and  mis* 
chief  had  established  between  mankind  and  the  fairies* 
That  diminutive  and  poetic  race  with  which  human  be-< 
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lief  has  not  yet  wholly  ceaacd  to  Umaat  our  norAera 
hills  and  dales  were  willing  at  tinica  to  show  them* 
-selves  among  men^  and  exdiange  mntual  ooiurteaiea  and 
4eeds  of  kindness.    In  many  of  their  benevoknt  actissm 
was  a  mixture  of  elfin  mischief;  yet  when  th^*  went 
about  any  serious  wickedness,  they  had  a  kind  of  un^. 
eartUy  glee  and  ci^dons  good^hnmour  about  jthsm*! 
which  more  than  half  atoned  fbc  the  anows  whioh'.tbty 
shot  among  the  floeks,  and  for  the  exchanges  which  Ihefi 
sometimes  made  of  their  own  dwarfish  pn^ny  iwi  the; 
children  of  men.     In  whatever  deed  they  wei«  tan** 
ployed,  music  and  mirth  accompanied  them,  and  stitt. 
their  speech  was  song.    The  music  which  the  lady  of 
Tamlane  heard,  and  the  wonderous  procession  which 
she  saw,  had  been  heard  and  seen  by  others  of  the 
maidens  of  Caledonia :  and  among  the  many  tales  whiok 
lent  wings  to  the  winter  evenings,  the  most  pleasant, 
and  the  most  poetical  were  those  which  described  the 
midnight  processions  of  the  Fairies,  the  charms  of  thtir 
minstrelsy,  the  beauty  of  their  songs,  the  splendour  of 
their  palaces  hidden  in  the  bosoms  of  the  green  hiUs» 
and  the  life  of  joy  which  they  led  riding  under  the  new* 
risen  moon  or  wandering  ^mong  the  abodes  of  men,  oon<« 
cealed  by  the  power  which  they  had  of  becoming  invisiUe 
when  they  chose.  The  impulse  which  this  beautiful  and 
diminutive  race  gave  to  our  lyric  poetry  may  be  traced 
through  many  of  our  earlier  compositions;  and  if  we 
regard  them  as  the  mere  creatures  of  the  popular 
imagination,  then  we  may  take  their  character,  and  the 
actions  ascribed  to  them,  as  a  very  lively  specimen  of- 
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ikt'mOA  tad  iiwHiilie  ^^bit-wfakdi^'ilistiagiuihed  otur 
siwaten.  T%e  #nn  aaanmiM  and  Mief  wMah  the 
"pmmmUj  had,  aiidiiAve» in  tiieir ^existenoe^  omonly  be 
Imiiwii  by  dMMe  wiio  bave  an  mtinuite  aeqiuiatanoe  wMi 
^Ae  wHiagBri  ef  Caledonia,  Inewf  green  hill  they  are 
h€lie«Bd  te  have  iied  their  abode ;  in  every  aoUtary'and 
hmmMvl  torn  -of  a  moantain  strBam,  tiiey  have  been 
esettdtfidBg  and  maldiig  all  the  glen  resound  with  their 
laaA;  and  in  erery  wild  and  picknieaque  and  aeldam- 
AeqncBited  poth^  they  have  been  observed  in  all  the 
pnde  •£  eqaestnan  prooeasiou^  hurrying  along  to  the 
nsiic  ef  many  inatrnmentB.  I^eonfieas  I  cannot  see  in 
the  chaifaeter  and  in  the  actions  imputed  to  this  poetic 
rsoe  anyveiy  dose  resemblance  to  the  imps  and  satyrs 
ef  other  eonntries ;  but  if  the  belief  were  an  imported 
en^  we- have  made  it  ear  own  by  the  way  we  have 
dwmud  it  out  in  the  Scottish  costume  of  poetical  snpeN 


If  the  songs  and  minstrelsy  of  the  Fairies  oonmra* 
aicated  Bone  of  their  own  aerial  spirit  to  the  popular 
poetry^  still  the  general  belief  in  their  existence  and 
tiieir  ininence  served  to  keep  up  the  more  ethereal  part 
ef  the  spirit  of  song.  All  that  pertains  to  them  and 
every  attribute  bestowed  on  them^  and  all  the  actions 
widdi  the  caprice  of  popular  fancy  has  imputed  to  them> 
are  purely  mid  essentially  poetical.  They  never  per^ 
ftnned  maenial  drudgeries,  like  the  Brownie,  for  the 
sdke  of  lying  stretched  out  all  the  diimney  length,  and 
siqiping  curds,  and  cream  by  the  warmth  of  the  mid* 
night  embers:  nor  had  they  the  gro^s  and  sensual  pre- 
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pcBsitiei  of  tb  MtAm,  n/bme  niipintfaa  aarpoi  ool^ 
to  degrade  tiiem  in  Tsl^nity  below  the  rest  of  anaddiid; 
nor  were  they  hnwihigd  into  the  faaa  of  an  animil,  l&e 
the  Kelpie ;  tmr  dtomed  to  idng  a  Mi's  train^  like  the 
Mennaid:  their  alui|Mi  and  their  piunsmti  wore  Mmped 
with  the  dianicCer  of  a  generone  and  an  Aguat  81lIle^- 
etitioa.  If  popular  belief  makes  diem  exdiailge  at  thnes 
llieir  own  progeny  ftr  the  childien  of  men,  it  kapoteB 
no  cruel  motive  i»  the  deed;  and  if  liiey  afe-  charged 
with  ftdling  in  love  with  handsome  youths  and  beas- 
tiiU  middenB,  and  with  earryiag  them  away  to  Flaiiyw 
land>  they  only  interposed  between  tiheu  and  siidden 
desdi  or  liilgering  sonww,  and  saved  those  wlw  wcrb 
doomed  to  an  early  grave.  It  happened  when  I  waa  a 
child,  liiat  a  neighbouring  gentleman  was  letnmBigfram 
a  fair  with  his  only  son,  a  &ie  youih,  some  seventeen 
years  old :  within  eaU  -of  his  house  was  a  brolik,  wiiick 
in  summer-time  a  child  four  years  old  might  wade,  btrf; 
winch  now,  augmented  by  a  thunder  shower  at  the 
liead,  come  down  deep  and  broad;  uid  being  somewhat 
of  a  mossy  stream,  the  incrieaBe  of  its  watian  made  no 
great  increase  of  its  sound.  The  ni|^t  was  daik,  and 
when  the  father  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  brook 
Us  son's  horse  was  by  his  side,  but  the  saddle  was  empt^ 
Instant  search  was  made,  but  the  body  of  theybnlk  waa 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Soon  after,  it  happened  that  die 
yoang  man's  sister  was  returning  home  along  the  bank 
of  the  same  stream:  it  was  about  the  twiliglit,  and  she 
had  reached  the  €rtal  ftrd,  when  her  brother  suddenly 
appeared  and  addreesed  her.     She  felt  no  alann,  sbe 
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iui,  Ar  he  bad  tiu6  ime  vweet  IdBd  look  wliidi  1^ 
ind  to  lin^  fmd  his  mae  ivBft  not  ^Itored.    HetoUhn 

• 

iie  WW  not  dfowned,  as  had  beed  sappesed,  but  was  car« 
xfed  into  Fairyland,  and  aUo«ned  *to  levkit  Iho  eaith  hot 
oaoe  cfeiy  n«kil.  When  he  ftU  jErom  his  hone  he  was 
cBQght  beftfe  he  readied  the  watet>  and  bosiie  mmf  aa 
If  he  had  been  .canied  on  wis^^  and  bdd  down  in  a  vdld 
^enin  themiddleof  a  meeting  of  flnifea»  who  wen  dd 
eested  on  the  grasi,  listening  to  a  new  song;  he  was 
hsded  aa  one  ledeemed  £rom  drownii^  clothed  iHth  « 
gnaen  nnuiitle  andphioedoii  a  whitehoKoe;  andafiaij, 
passing  bar  hand  orer  his  hce,  bade  him  look;,  for  he 
was  among  firiends:  andhekokedyandsawthefiiossof 
Momoj  men  who  were  sapposed  to  have  fallen  in  bettle 
or  poished  at  sc%  and  one  of  them  was  his  own  nnelc^ 
whose  ship  had  sonk  in  the  Solway  with  all  its  mariners 
aboard.  Yet  he  wished  not,  he  said,  to  dwell  away  from 
bis  fiither's  honse,  and  from  a  sister  whom  he  tenderly 
iored;  and  thon^  be  could  not  retom  of  himself,  ho 
mi^it  be  won  back  by  a  dauntless  and  intrepid  spirit. 
On  the  first  night  of  the  moon  he  would  be  one  of  a 
tioop  of  fiuries  who  would  pass  by  the  parish  kirkyard, 
and  the  mark  be  would  be  known  by  was  a  oornpipe,  on 
whiA  he  was  to  play ;  and  the  tune  he  would  play  was 
the  one  idiieh  his  sister  loved,-^''  Aye  waking  O  ?" 
He  entrmted  her,  if  she  wished  to  win  him,  to  bids) 
hcnelf  inthe  chnrchyard,  and  when  the  fiury  train  came 
by>  to  ki^  up  and  seine  him,  and  chum  him  as  a  Christian 
in  the  nmne  of  God.    Ml  this  she  promised  to  do,  but 
sbehadnot  the  coun^  of  the  heroine  of  Garterhaugh^ 

l2 
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for  the  hbj  jmceuaxm  overcame  her  ao  much 
sapematural  tenor,  that  die  allowed  her  brother  to  go 
by  wkiioat  attemptixig  his  rescue.  He  was  never  again 
ndnUe ;  but  she  heard  him  often,  as  the  fairiea  rode 
pait,  singing  with  a  moumiul  voice  of  his  own  unhappy 
fiite  and  the  love  he  bore  his  sister. 

In  the  extensive  credit  which  this  wild  story  obtained 
we  may  see  the  desire  that  mankind  has  of  imagining  aa 
intercourse  with  the  other  world,  and  also  the  feeling 
which  never  separates  fairies  from  song.  This  might 
be  exemplified  in  a  thousand  wild  traditions— and  tra* 
dkion  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  a  much  safer  guide 
than  the  conjectures  of  the  learned  and  the  creations  of 
poets,  whose  genius  had  received  a  colouring  ftom  dassie 
superstition.  They  are  apt  to  see  every  thing  with  Greek 
or  Latin  eyes,  and  desire  to  look  in  the  mythology  of 
the  ancients  for  the  gloomy  gods  and  sportive  elves  of 
the  north..  I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  follow  my 
Subject  through  all  the  winding  vistas  of  common  be* 
lief,  but  proceed  to  examine  some  of  those  old  customs 
and  amusements  where  song  was  often  the  chief  plei^ 
sure,  and  always  a  welcome  auxiliary. 

By  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  peasantry,  something  like  the  remains 
of  a  rude  drama — a  representation  uniting  the  fburfUd 
qualities  of  acting,  dancing,  music,  and  song — must  have 
been  often  observed  at  weddings,  at  harvest-homes,  and 
ether  festivities.  To  me  it  has  appeared  under  three 
different  forms ;  and  a  brief  description  of  each  may 
recti  similar  rustic  attempts  at  dramatic  representatioa 
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to  nanj  ^  mj  noithem  leaden.  The  €rat  I  saw  waa 
called '' The  Womng  of  the  Maiden/' a  &T0arite  pastiiiie 
at  the  daae  of  a  wedding  feast,  and  indeed  it  seemed 
dengnedasahmnonms  portraiture  of  the  vidssitadea  of 
oonitship.  When  dancing  and  carousal  had  quickened 
up  the  spirits  of  the  wedding  goests,  and  just  befoie 
the  time  of  stocking-throwing,  the  door  of  the  bam  was 
opened,  and  a  youth  and  maiden  entered,  keeping  time 
to  the  sound  of  the  fiddle  which  commenced  the  air  that 
gave  a  name  to  the  entertainment.  The  youth  was  a 
lirely  peasant  with  no  small  share  of  inventiTe  humoor, 
and  dressed  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion ;  while  the 
damsel  personated  with  ^ery  good  grace  a  fimtastic  old 
maid,  flourishing  in  ancient  finery,  with  a  sharp  shrill 
▼dee  and  a  look  of  great  importance.  They  advanced 
to  the  middle  of  the  floor  beating  time  to  the  tune,  and 
amiliiig  upmi  each  other,  and  mimicking  the  appearance 
of  delimit  and  joy.  This  pantomime  having  lasted  some 
five  minutes,  the  maiden  sang  part  of  a  song  adapted  to 
the  music,  which  praised  the  charms  of  opulence,  and  laid 
the  scene  of  domestic  love  and  endearment  among  bags 
of  gold,  in  the  middle  of  many  acres,  and  concluded 
with  eztdling  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  age.  This 
Was  answered  by  a  song  from  her  lover,  which,  with  the 
usual  enthusiasm  ni  youth,  spoke  with  great  contempt 
af  dunna  whidi  were  rated  by^  the  acre — of  attractions 
^vtucb.were  wdghed  by  gold;  and  laid  the  scene  c£ 
true  love  endearment  at  the  time  wheu  maidens  step 
out  of  tJbeir  teens.  As  the  diarms  of  the  rustic  actress 
happened  to  be  fiv  from  considerable,  and  as  she  had  in 
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all  appeainhiocr  «v«ntepped  het  teem  a  good  eeoMr  ef 
yeai^,  she  ootuidered  thig  lyric  dedaratioa  oilier  krmev 
te  samewliat  personal^  and  proceeded  to  reaent  it  in^r«iy 
passable  pantomime.— 4Slie  strode  iwmd  tlie-  floor  witiii 
the  stride  of  an  ogress,  and  shivcared  all  her  finery  widi 
anger  and  pride  as  a  fowl  mflles  its  feal^rs.  Her  lov«r 
seemed  hj  no  means  desirous  of  soothing  her;  he  mi- 
micked  her  lordliness  o^  step,  and  the  waviiig  of  h«r 
maiitle,  and  stepped  step  by  Utep  with  her  and  the  mdsie 
foond  the  flotM*.  He  then  took  an  empty  ptmie  oat  of 
his  pocket,  shook  it  before  her  fkoe,  threw  it  into  Ae 
air  and  caught  it  as  it  fell,  and  bnrst  dat  into  another 
verse  of  song  in  contempt  of  riches  and  all  who  po»« 
sensed  them.  This  wtts  answered  by  a  corresponding 
Terse  fiom  the  mdden,  in  which  she  langhed  at  emptf 
pockets,  and  scorned  poverty,  in  the  way  the  world  haa 
ever  done.  He  then  turned  from  her  in  grest  anger* 
And  now  began  the  more  dramatic  part  of  the  entertain-* 
ment :  he  danced  round  the  company,  and  having  singed 
out  a  young  woman,  the  most  beautifiil  he  could  find« 
he  saluted  her,  took  her  hand,  danoed  with  her  into  tlM 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  made  earnest  love*  ss  ^  aa  tbd 
silence  of  pantomime  would  sllow.  This  excited  thtf 
anger  and  Jealousy  of  the  other;  and  ts  tile  nature  of 
the  dance  required  the  music  still  to  be  obeyed  by  tlMr 
feet,  we  had  a  very  good  dance;  a  very  good  mmgttom 
the  slighted  lady,  in  soom  of  her  landless  rival;  a  song 
in  reply  f^rom  the  odier,  vindicating  the  snpremacy  of 
youth  and  beauty  against  the  influence  of  moorhinde 
and  meadows;  and,  finally,  a  verse  front  the  hero  of  the 
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wiM^mn^amad,  njimog  m  the  cbaice  of  Ua  l^eirt  in 
Mffprntiok  to  that  of  awke.  This  kind  of  contest 
owitiniwci  aone  tiiBe-*-Kine  moment  limited  to  pan- 
tnanmey  and  the  next  hveakiiig  oat  into  satiric  Yerae : 
it  «idsd,hoRvrer,  as  all  caoatetts  of  tsbat  land  generally 
do^in  the  trinsiph  of  her  of  the  houses  and  land,  and 
.with  her  anocesa  the  repreientatioii  terminated*  I  mi^ 
add|  that  I  have  seen  it  acted  withont  the  assistanGe  of 
SQi^  and  that  the  additiaa  of  the  vetae^  though  a  great 
inopioveBieat  by  leading  voiee  to  action*  impede  the 
epersaionaof  the  danoe  and  rendered  it  subordinate* 
The  next  jasdme  of  this  Jdx^  whieb  I  shall  notice 

seemed  to  he  a  dramatic  preseotatien  of  a  contest  betm^een 
Idkaeaa  and  Indiutry,  between  Waste  and  Thrift,  and 
gave  its  name  to,  er  todc  it  from  the  well-kikown  air  of 
f'Tfae  }Uike  and  the  wee  pickle  tow."  It  is  oommonlj 
acted  at  one  of  those  caroosfils  calle4  harvest-kjrns^ 
and  cemmencfs  by  the  musician  pbyiug  the  air  which 
jatrodncea  to  the  floor  at)d  to  the  audieape  a  staid  and 
t]irifty*kNikiag  damoj  with  a  rfiikfk  or  distaff  in  her  bosom 
ygplimished  with  flaic>  from  wliJch  she  twinep^  or  seems 
to  twine  thread.  She  is  joined  in  the  danc^  but  not  in 
the  industry,  by  a  joyooeiy  middle-aged  map>  somewhat 
tun  Aedj  it  may  be,  with  liquor ;  he  holds  a  i^andlo  in  his 
lnn49  and  dances  with  her  round  the  floor,  bating  ao^ 
cwate  .time  all  the  while  to  the  music  He  of  the 
aandle  sings  a  Terse  to  the  air  of  the  music,  in  which  he 
laogba  at  tbrifty  and  counts  industry  a  colder  companion 
than  pleasnro.  She  of  the  rpke  replies  to  this,  and 
mb  him  in  song  that  idle  pleasure  ends  in  sorrow 
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♦ 

•  ^-mA  fiepettbaae^  ivfiile  homtfy  iadnsfcry  faringB  pca^e  and 

wJtappineBs,  and  skuta  the  door  on  pain  and  on  poverty. 

vSlie  nniB»c>  played  pnrpoody  slow  for  the  sake  of  the 

aodgihiivataout  nutte  holdly,  and  the  dance,  like  that  of 

the  witches  in  Tarn  O'Sfaanter,  grows  htt  and  fuiioaa; 

ifin  thdmon  endeavours  to  set  the  roke  on  fire  with  his 

''eaaaiie,  wlale  the  woman  elndes  him  with  great  activity, 

p-andall  the:whi)e>the  nmsk  and  the  feet  echo  to  each 

ed^v!  This  esDubest  iCOatinQes  for  the  space  of  &ve 

minutes  or  more>  and  then  tbey  renew  the  bickerings 

between  idleness  and  thiift  in  satiric  sang.    On  the 

isde  of  Industry,  many  proverbs  pressing  the  necessity 

i.ef  thrift  are  woven  into  verse,  while  all  the  curious  say- 

'Ings  which  ridicule  labour,  and  point  pleasure  lying  idle 

among  beds  of  lilies,  are  at  the  command  of  him  who 

•would  have  been  the  "  Unthrift"  in  one  of  the  old  mo» 

nlities.    Fire  prevails  however  at  last  against  its  eom-^ 

bnstible  opponmt,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  is 

measured  by  the  duration  of  the  strife ;  for  it  req[uire8 

no  small  management  and  agility  to  preserve  the  ''Roke 

and  the  wee  pickle  tow"  amid  the  evolutions  of  the 

donee*    This  dramatic  entertainment,  I  understand,  is 

sometimes  r^resented  without  song,  and  it  is  not  at  all 

improbable  that  it  forms  only  a  pcHtion  of  some  more 

imjKNrtant  performance. 

I  have  already  elsewhere  in  this  wandering  introdno- 
tion  anticipated  the  account  of  the  third  description  ef 
the  rustic  drama — a  Nithsdale  interlude,  acted  on  many 
occasions  of  festive  merriment,  and  known  by  the  name 
of ''  Auld  Glenae."    I  have  little  doubt  that  this  comic. 
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fciif  nak.o¥et  lererant;  utUstkaie,  was  oiigiiitU7  iateiided 
Ibr  two  penonsy  one  the  gmner,  and  the  other  apraftsaor 
tf  the  kirk  ;  and  that  the  hnmour  of  the  whdie  waa  8ii»» 
taixied  by  the  aMomed  gravity  of  admonition  and  rebuke 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ardi  nrnpHcity  of  the  trana- 
greasor  on  the  other  ;  the  whole  being  intended  to  ridi- 
cole  the  inqniaiterial  scmtiny  of  the  kirk  aeaskm  into  all 
offeneea  against  chaatity.  The  reverend  actor  ia  omitted 
in  modem  repieBentation,  and  the  hnmoor  of  the  piece 
h  cHtircly  aa^iorted.hy  the  ddinqoent^  a  man  whose 
hoary  hair  and  age-bent  frame  almost  giTe  an  answer  to 
the  charge.  I  have  seen  it  performed  before  a  mstic 
SBdienoe  with  apphmse :  but  I  believe  it  haa  now,  along 
all  axmilar  entertainments,  fidlen  into  disuse  or 
I  love  sa  weU  whatever  gives  us  an  image 
oc  a  notion  of  the  character  and  pursuits  of  our  an- 
onlors,  as  to  wish  that  the  remains  of  all  matters  of  this 
nature  were  collected  by  a  curious  hand  and  preserved 
mr  posterity. 

The  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  population 
was  in  itself  fieivourable  for  the  production  and  oon-^ 
tinnance  of  song;  and  long  after  the  minstrels  were 
fbryiiten,  many  of  the  peastuitry,  without  perhaps  any 
skill  in  music,  supplied  their  place  in  the  recitation  of 
romances,  in  the  chanting  of  ballads,  and  in  the  sing- 
ing and  sometimes  in  the  creation  of  songs.  Such  men 
I  remember— a  kind  of  district  historians,  who  had  & 
tale  for  every  hiU,  and  a  scmg  for  every  stream,  and  a 
proverb  for  every  casualty  in  human  life  and  affairs. 
They  knew  the  history  of  each  fBonily,  and  the  characters 
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dF  Ae  Uvlng  and  tho  .dmd;  tkcy  oooli  tee  in  aiUng 
name  A»  fUfUment  ef  tone  andcnt  propheo]%  aad  in 
the  siiikiiig  of  aaoAcr  tiiat  wMiie  long  treMoredaip 
eone  was  comiiig  to  pus.  At  the  heertb  irfiere  tbef 
wcnf  aeirtsei  far  the  evening  were  gatheradiiiniyeftltt 

ywwtlMiftiiJinM^rftlwinttagfi«rf^KAilMiiiiljft»<iiiwg^ 

end tatai  and mwHMrfiiiilwiiifed till ^iii^*ig>i#  Tkm 
iMfd  giBiw  atoriea  far  the  grave,  and  ga^r  aonga  £m  the 
gaif ;  nor  wiicn  tiie  cape  were  moving  ud  the  waidniwi 
awaf  did  they  want  aome  of  thoae  free  and  eheiacfeemtiQ 
atraine  whieh  abonaded  when  theldik  eooght  ta  diaaten 
floagbymeaiiaoffthe''GodlieBdaata."  Ichuattetheaa 
parochial  poeka  neither  the  name  ol  qunatrel  nor  tifaa 
iatporkanoeeftheart.  Bnt  if  they  eommnnioated  noaa 
of  the  kftjy  baajnaiitf  and  degant  qnrit  to  venpe  wfaibk 
the  minstiela  an  aappeaed  to  have  aapplied,  Haup^  eer«* 
tainly  hroa^  a  aai'vat^  and  matio  akilij  a  freriineaa 
and  originality'  of  thoiig^t»  and  maiatained  that  Kvdy 
dramatic  cast  of  compoaition  which  haa  given  ao  nwnii 
spirit  to  nofihem  aoog.  If  they  had  not  the  outward 
look,  nor  came  in  the  pomp  end  ciieometance  of  the  aix 
eJeat  lyric  profeaaora,  ncsfcher  were  they  rewarded  with 
chains  of  gold,  and  emboeaed  cap^,  and  oeatly  draaaaa. 
The  payment  they  received  waa  more  agreeable  to  their 
vanity  than  to  their  avarice,  and  the  world  grew  dailf 
morepennrioaa;  ftr  I  once  heard  a  pcraan  of  dda  de^ 
acripdoa  declare  that  Nithadale  waa  for  him  halfta*cmni 
a  week  wone  than  when  he  iirat  knew  it. 

AneAer  aoorce  of  aoog  may  be  fcond  in  theae  ev«n<- 
iqg  meetings*  or  tryatea,  which  tor  varioos  porposea  of 
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piflBsom  or  tibmh  are  it31,  popvlv  is  ^  lowUnis. 
Thcj'  took  dnir  nane  fiM»t'tlie  poqme  for  wlach  tiMqr 
were  anenUtd;  and  they  crigiaattd  paroboU^  in  that 
■pint  oC  goadMaQowflh^  and  anitnal  oUisation  whUk 
ittiifiluiB  caJMiUy  and  wliidi  w  early  preibyUmn 
dbiaas  prand  ao  aodooily  on  theiv  fioeka*  TM 
yiamUi  off  puiard  or  iml  life  fraaentj  li  ia  tn»,  no 
Mpftinyrfiank  orof  optdant  Ibaan^^  and  ao  ^gaiiad 
UiawDa>  aadi  aa  hrafflwii  kui^Uiood  and  my  ba  woriixf 
af  Aeooartfy  Mme;  Tocaodwool^aiid^imyanir  and 
aa^ajt  thanadhrM  in  the  proMBg  kfaooiB  of  daoMstift  lifei 
wa  naiilcra  winch  luKve  a  mean  aoondy  and  may  wmsul  no 
my  ekgant  week  for  tkoae  who  infiiaed  frcah  fediag 
new  BfiA  into  Scotliah  aooi^  Neverthakaa^  our 
ia-tnici  and  we  have  the^anthority  of  Bm&a 
to  at^pport  na  if  any  anpport  were  needed.  It  waa  aO  a 
^  Bohrng^*  on  Vaaten'a  E'en  where  he  iirat  heard  Ae 
aoBgof  oldlispraik;  aadaiaimibormeetingalhaTenol 
only  heard  new  aonga  of  merit  intEodnoed,  but  enriono 
eariatiooa  of  old  onea  maig,  and-  Tery  viewer  opiaiooa 
eipreawd  on  their  merita*  To  andi  weetinga  we  owe 
many  tarialiona  which  we  have  ia  baUad  and  in  aong> 
wlddi  dunge  the  aendment,  and  alter  the  narmtive» 
and  xemove  the  heroine  of  the  old  bard  to  anhe  loom  Ibr 
aome  district  beanty. 

'  To  the  abaip  euouiiuler  amon^^  dio  piovmoial  wita  we 
aiao  owe  many  enriooa  and  Icliettoaa  interpobtiora^  hn* 
morooa  or  aarcaatic,  of  which  aeveval  eiamplea  might 
be  giiaB,  The  gieat  caEoellenee  of  all  aodi  obangea  ia 
mat  ao  mueh  the  new  torn  which  they  gite  to  tho 
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Bongf  tts  ihe  vmy  in  wkich  they  we  wtoDf^  into  tbe 
nancative,  and  seem  to  be  as  natural  as  a  new  ban^is 
toua  tree.  In  these  maetings  it  would  be  idle  toaeek  iar 
tkat  sefineaikent  of  esfceaucm  and  courtliness  of  senti- 
OMait  which  puUic  taste  demands  now;  and  yet;  amid:  ^ 
the  rudest  of  our  atainsy  we  hare  touehesof  natmnd 
deUjeacy>andyerae8  of  aaezquiaite  graoeof  exprassiut, 
aa  are  to  befonnd  in  the  more  ekborate  ccanpoaitaoiis  of 
theMoae.  Talk;,  it  is  true»  intervened;  andsloiiesandl 
virth  interposed  to  prevent  the  evening  fim^m  beooming* 
tediooa  by  the  repetition  of  lyrics,  many  of  whioh  weve 
old  and  well  known ;  and  episodical  passages  of  love  or 
leoognition  would  assist  in  adding  variety  to  the  domeatie 
pktuie^and  contribute  some  of  those  chaiiieteriatic  diannv 
wUdi .  pamter  nm  in  mUa»miiig  »i  with  lationl  W 
raldry  the  main  object  of  hia  compoaition.  Still,  however, 
aoog  was  one  of  the  chief  spells  which  called  the  meetings 
together,  and  the  genius  of  the  rustic  Muse  was  not  more 
brought  into  action  than  the  natural  good  taste  and  thto 
aweet  and  exquisite  voices  of  some  of  the  maidens  in 
singing. '  Scottish  song  in  meetings  such  as  these,  I  am- 
free  to  confess,  and  willing  to  endure  the  pity  of  scien* 
tific  performers  for  acknowledging,  had  charms  for  me 
which  have  never  been  equalled  by  the  more  akiUui  and 
move  accurate  warblings  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
singed  in  but  theatres.  There  may  be  some  nationality 
in  thia,  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  feeling  whidi 
the  rustic  or  learned  perfbnners  excited*  I  am  willing 
to  finda  reaaon  for  it  in  the  very  nature  of  our  northern 
lynos.     When  we  hear  one  of  our  mmjik  songs  full 
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oldon^e  and  hmUe  U»ve/nd  Ultutrated  wkh  dM 
imageiy  snpfdied  by  nutic  life;  warbled  amid  a  mtdtftj* 
tade  of  people  nutling  in  the  Tidiest  drenes^and  spafk^ 
ling  in  gold  and  jA?da^  and  diAising  an  odoor  whidh 
die  muted  fiagiaaee  of  flerend  regions  prodaoes>  we  at« 
witb  tlie  aiflgnlar  diasiinilitade,  and  think  of  the 
of  time  and  fdaoe,  and  the  utter  want  of  keep^ 
ing  between  the  dmacter  of  the  song  and  the  andienoe^ 
Bat  what  pcihapa  is  still  more  injorions  to  the  full 
cffnrtof  dieperfbnnanoe,  is  the  departure  «f  theainger 
frnn  that  style  of  expiessiTe  simplicity  ^iddeh  eehoea 
hack  to  every  bosom  the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the 
wordsv  and  encumbers  the  air  with  a  profusion  of  Qnui<<- 
ment  which  overlays  the  poetry.  I  may  also  add  to  tfaia 
the  cirennstanoe  of  those  who  perform  being,  in  some 
degree>  obliged  to  sing  to  please  a  nianager  or  an  audi* 
enee  Taither  than  their  own  fancy ;  and  that  the  head 
radMr  than  the  heart  is  made  to  pour  out  the  straini' 
With  less  practice  and  with  less  knowledge  a  country, 
maiden  will  sing  us  one  of  the  p<^ular  strains  which  >the 
heart  of  Scotland  has  of  oLd  sighed  out  to  a  correspond- 
ing air,  and  selecting  only  what  she  feels,  what  seonato 
embalm  some  sentiment  of  her  own,  or  presents  to  her 
eye  some  image  of  enjoyment  or  of  sorrow  which  haa 
been  awakened  in  her  own  bosom,  she  will  charm  and 
elevate  us  by  the  heart  and  the  passion  with  which  she 
endows  it.  If  we  look  around  too  while  the  song  ia 
singing,  we  shall  see  all  nature,  the  hill,  the  vale,  the 
stream,  and  the  pastoral  loveliness  of  the  place,  in  strict 
union  and  keeping  with  the  poetry,  and  formiilg  a  kind 


of  frdiiNMVMk  or  hbuviotl  aoettmpaBiiiieitt,  siidtflo  Boriui 
faehdtf  on  die  robe  ofCoila.  ImpresBioDB  as  vMA.  ak 
tMew  ItaFe  been  fireqne&tly  excited  while  I  listened  to 
lihe  song  of  a  nuddea-- henelf  yet  unaeeo — eondn^ 
winding  and  flowing  amoi^.  tbe  faroomy  kaoUs  and 
honeysadkled  hoUswa  of  my  naliTe  UnAi  ot  wbeb,  ae« 
companied  by  tbe  flbefdited's  pipe^  she 

Added  her  sweet  moe  to  the  lyric  soand» 
And  aaag  with  mnoh  8inipIicity--«  merit 
Not  the  leas  precioiis  that  we  seUmn  hear  it. 

Bnt  there  are  dearer  and  tenderer  meetingt  than  the 
ttyttes  for  labour  or  for  mirths  to  which  we  owe  the 
chief  impulse  to  the  omnposiiion  of  soi^  to  which  it  is 
indebted  for  its  poxityy  £«  its  passion^  and  for  all  in^ 
deed  that  elemtes  it  above  the  more  oontentioa  for  breads 
which  man  haa  to  hold  with  the  world.  The  pasaionof 
hf9e,  idiidi  many  poets  hate  sung  and  few  song  well* 
infitises  a  poetic  ^irit  into  many  minds  and  hearts,  and 
compels  them  to  bust  out  £w  relief  into  involuntary 
song.  The  great  proportion  of  our  lyrics  presents  this 
passion  under  all  the  varieties  of  pleasure  or  of  pain 
which  it  inflicts  on  mankind.  They  contain  a  record 
of  love  adventures,  often  very  wild,  impressive,  and  n^ 
manticy  rathor  than  an  exhibition  of  fine  sayings  and 
pointed  sentiments.  Sentiments,  indeed,  often  lofty  and 
generally  tender  and  delicate,  are  &und  to  mingle  with 
the  history  of  the  midnight  watchings  and  the  joy  of  the 
stolen  interviews.     The  youth  i  the  peasant  youth  ef 


•droitimsy  OBida  wild  and  pictiireaqiiaoouitvir^  during 
tbe  stans  «f  a  wimer  or  te  ^eoAknew  of  a  smnincBr 
aj^hl,  enoonntorhigthc  wilagor  the  atneagth  of  rivakaad 
Ae  Clarice  of  thoae  wboBo  love  Aeyeoek^  preaent  atmn^ 
dent  materials  for  poetry  and  romanee.  Many  of  otdr 
lyrics  have  been  oon^MMed  duzing  these  nocturnal  ^at- 
corsions ;  and  a  wild  night  and  a  haunted  road,  a  deep 
Itreamandadeseitmooirj  atandin  the  ^y  like  so  many 
impeduneiits  iA  tihe  path  of  a  kni^  errant  of  old,  which 
it  was  meritHrioiia  and  honouraUe  to  ovyaresmew.  But 
Ihewfld  night  and  all  the  dangers  of  the  way,  natural  or 
sapenialaxiil^  are  fivgotten  when  the  lorer  approooheaihe 
heme  of  his  nrfstreae,  and  sees  the  warning  li^t  at  her 
window^  Or  meets  her  at  the  apjiointed  plaee  of  tryste^ 
And  it  may  be  well  if  to  a  wacrn  heart  and  a  petanaaiva 
tongue  he  adds  a  strong  arm  and  good  ooarageytemu^ 
a  handaome  maiden  would  thiidc  hei*  ehaima  unwortiky 
of  aong  if  they  faroog^t  hot  a  solitary  admirar.  In 
hnmble  life  aa  well  aa  in  hi|^,  there  is  an  arohneaa  mid 
a  oaqnetry  which  is  soothed  and  gratified  by  variety  of 
admiraiwmu  A  maiden  haa  been  known  to  suimnon  oa 
a  time  her  nnmeions  lovers  around  her,  among  whom 
she  pieiided  fiv  a  whole  evening,  with  oemic  gravky  of 
satiafactioB  at  die  extent  of  her  dominion,  distributing 
hersmjlesandherglanoeBina  way  which  badeallhepe 
and  nana  dcapair« 

In  the  first  outburst  of  jfoung  affecti<m  there  is  a 
psotie  evaitation  of  heart  and  aool,  a  romantic  enthii* 
aiasm,  which  invests  its  miatrem  with  a  beauty  and  a 
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kmUiieia  which  men  of  adherer  spirits  may  not  ifaiHf 
tee  in  the  original.  When  this  enthuriasm  is  jpNived 
DQt  in  song^  and  the  ine^  songs  are  perhaps  the  finiit 
of  these  first  inspiititions^  men  go  in  quest  of  the  hidy 
who  performed  the  enchantmrat>  and  ezckum  wi& 
Moore> 

What  an  impostor  genius  is. 

I  bdieve  in  the  influenee  of  beauty  over  the  Moae^  and 
I  imagine  that  in  many  of  our  songs  I  behold  nn  expresa 
and  modest  image  of  many  a  Caledonian  dame.  But  I 
have  seen  so  much  of  the  caprice  of  those  spirits  who 
enchant  us  with  their  songs,  how  they  lavished  all  the 
allurements  of  verse  and  the  -choicest  colours  of  nature 
upon  very  ordinary  subjects,  that  I  am  almost  induced  to 
condude  that  more  of  our  best  lyrics  are  prompted  by 
women,  on  whom  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  declared  poesie 
had  no  channs  to  bestow,  than  I  dare  presume  to  name. 
He  can  indeed  be  no  true,  poet  who  has  not  already  en* 
shrined  in  his  heart  and  fancy  diviner  images  of  female 
beauty  than  nature  readily  supplies  him  with.  He  sits  not 
down,  like  one  about  to  make  a  portrait,  to  limn  his  mis- 
tress off;  his  pictures  of  beauty  are  aerial  images  of 
grace  and  loveliness  conceived  in  his  own  fancy,  and 
coloured  more  with  the  hues  of  heaven  than  of  earth. 
By  this  rare  faculty  he  hallows  and  ennobles  all  he 
chooses  to  touch,  and  endows  ordinary  forms  and  common 
minds  with  the  shapes  and  riches  of  fiuicy.  Much  of 
this  mistempered  warmth  is  cooled  as  poets  advance  in 
life,  and  song  is  sobered  down  into  domestic  discretion 


sad  n«tfmi*]iliEe  mridnrtw,  uid  tUe  Misfefe  eoinpMtire  df 

Bat  I  have  no  need  to  seek  in  trystte  or  meelii^ 
of  either  We,  or  labour,  or  menriment,  for  tlie  sources 
of  MDg:  a  fanner  or  a  oottagei^s  winter  fire-side  1ms 
often  been  the  theme  and  always  the  theatre  of  lyrl^ 
verse;  and  the  gray  haiia  of  the  old,  and  the  glad  looks 
of  the  yoong,  may  aptly  prefigure  out  the  two  great 
dMnona  of  fiooltish  soog— tlie  sooga  of  true  love,  and? 
Aoaeof  domeatioandhainble  joy.  The  ohaiacter  of  the 
pesple  is  written  in  tiicir  habitations.  Their  kitchens^ 
er  rather  halkyWana,  vootny,  and  welUrefdeoished  witii^ 
liaiiitajo  fienhioned  less  ftr  riiow  thaa  service,  are  filled 
«  all  aidea  with  the  visible  materials  and  tokeni  ef 
pasUnd  and  agricultoial  wealth  and  abundance. '  The 
fii«  18  on  tlie  floor,  and  aiound  it,  during  the  w&rter' 
ofeniagBy  the  family  and  dependants  are  disposed,  eadf 
in  their  own  department,  one  side  of  the  house  being  oo* 
ci^ied  by  the  men,  the  other  resigned  to  the  mistreser 
and  her  maidens :  while  beyond  the  fire,  in  the  space 
between  the  hearthstone  and  the  wall,  are  placed  those 
travelling  mendiosnts  who  vraader  from  house  to  house, 
and  find  subsistence  as  they  can,  and  lodgings  where 
tfaey  may.  The  carved  oaken  settle  or  couch  on  whieh^ 
the  finrmer  rests  has  descended  to  hir«  through  a  num*  ' 
bcr  of  generations;  it  is  embossed  with  rude  thistles, 
and  jrangh  with  fiimily  names ;  and  the  year  in  which  it 
was  made  has  been  considered  an  era  wwtiiy  of  the  ac» 
cempaninieat  of  a  motto  from  Scripture.     On  a  shdf 

TOi».I.  M 
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above  him,  and  within  reach  of  his  hand,  are  some  of  the 
works  of  the  literary  worthies  of  his  country :  the  history, 
the  romance,  the  sermon,  the  poem,  and  the  song,  all 
well  used,  and  bearing  token  of  many  hands.  Among 
them  also  are  some  of  the  elder  wortiiies,  divines,  and 
graver  poets  of  En^and:  and  if  the  productions  of 
Wordsworth  be  not  there,  it  is  only  because  they  have 
but  lately  come  to  a  price  within  a  prudent  poor  man's 
reach  ;  for  I  know  of  no  works  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  simple  pathos  and  devout  aspirations  so  dear 
to  the  peasantry  of  our  land.  If  I  add  to  these  the 
sibylline  leaves  of  song  which  the  idle  native  Muses 
scattered  so  largely  in  the  form  that  suited  alike  the 
plowman's  pocket  and  purse,  and  whidi  were  again  dis- 
persed weekly,  or  rather  daily,  over  the  land,  by  a  mul- 
titude of  dealers  in  cheap  tales  and  romances  and  bal- 
lads, I  may  say  I  have  completed  the  picture  of  the 
<^  Goodman's"  side  of  the  house,  and  may  turn  myself 
to  the  other,  where  I  left  the  mistress  presiding  among 
her  daughters  and  menials. 

Around  the  former's  dame  the  evening  has  gathered 
all  her  maidens  whom  day%ht  had  scattered  about  in 
various  employments,  and  the  needle  and  the  wheel  are 
busied  alike  in  the  labours  required  for  the  bam  and  the 
hall.  Above  and  beside  them,  all  that  the  hand  and 
the  wheel  have  twined  from  fleece  and  flax  is  hung  in 
good  order:  the  wardrobe  is  filled  with  bum-bleached 
linen,  the  dairy  shelves  with  cheese  for  daily  use,  and 
with  some  made  of  a  richer  curd  to  grace  the  table  at 
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the  harvest-feBst.  Over  all  and  among  them  the  pru« 
dent  and  expoienced  miRtress,  while  she  manages  some 
small  personal  matter  of  her  own^  casts  from  time  to 
time  her  eye,  and  explains  or  advises,  or  hearkens  to  the 
song  which  is  not  silent  amid  the  lapses  of  conversation. 
In  hooaeholds  snch  as  these,  which  present  an  image  of 
oar  more  primitive  days,  all  the  delights,  and  joys,  and 
poisnita  of  oar  fbrefiithers  find  refuge ;  to  them  Hallow- 
eve  is  welcome  with  its  mysteries,  the  new  year  widi  its 
mirth,  the  summer  with  its  sheqvshearing  feast,  and 
the  close  of  harvest  with  its  dancing  and  its  revelry. 
Hie  increasing  refinement  and  opulence  of  the  com-* 
mnnity  has  made  this  rather  a  picture  of  times  past 
than  times  present ;  and  the  labour  of  a  score  of  wheels, 
each  with  its  presiding  maiden,  is  far  outdone  by  a  single 
torn  or  two  of  a  machine.  The  once  slow  and  simple 
process  of  bleaching,  by  laving  water  on  the  linen  as 
it  lay  extended  on  the  rivulet  bank,  is  accomplished 
now  by  a  chemical  process ;  and  the  curious  art  of  dyeing 
wool,  and  the  admixture  of  various  colours  to  fSonn  those 
party-coloured  garments  so  much  in  fisuhion  among  us  of 
old,  have  been  entrusted  to  more  scientific  hands.  Out 
of  these,  and  many  other  employments  now  disused  and 
formed  into  separate  callings,  song  extracted  its  images 
and  illustrations,  and  caught  the  hue  and  the  pressure 
of  pflfMiing  manners,  and  customs,  and  pursuits. 

From  these  and  a  thousand  other  sources  of  pleasure  or 
seriousness  our  numerous  lyrics  have  arisen,  and  it  would 
be  much  more  curious  than  useful  to  trace  all  the  way« 

m2 
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ward  stepi  of  fugitive  song,  and  draw  with  an  exact  and 
discriminating  hand  the  changing  character  and  varyiiig 
condition  of  oar  peasantry.  In  a  history  of  Scottish 
song,  much  must  be  decided  by  judicions  conjecture, 
much  must  be  gathered  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
verae^  much  collected  from  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
northem  literature,  and  when  all  is  found  that  exists, 
and  all  is  arranged  that  research  can  supply  or  judg- 
ment suggest;  there  will  yet  be  many  chasms  in  the 
narrative,  and  many  periods  when  the  light  of  song  is 
lost  in  darkness,  or  scarcely  visible  in  eclipse.  The 
current  of  song  has  not  always  been  poured  forth  in 
an  unceasing  and  continued  stream :  like  the  rivulets  of 
the  north,  which  gush  out  into  rivers  during  the  seascm 
of  rain,  and  subside  and  dry  up  to  a  few  reluctant  drops 
in  the  parching  heat  of  summer,  it  has  had  its  seasons  of 
overflow  and  its  periods  of  decrease.  Yet  there  have 
ever  been  invisible  spirits  at  work,  scattering  over  the 
land  a  regular  succession  of  lyrics,  more  or  less  impressed 
with  the  original  character  of  the  people,  the  produc* 
tions  of  random  inspiration,  expressing  the  feelings  and 
the  story  of  some  wounded  heart,  or  laughing  out  in  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  the  follies  of  man  and  the  pleassat 
vanities  of  woman.  From  them,  and  from  poets  to 
whose  v<Hce  the  country  has  listened  in  joy,  and  whose 
names  are  consecrated  by  the  approbation  of  genera- 
tions, many  exquisite  lyrics  have  been  produced  vriliich 
find  an  echo  in  every  heart,  and  are  scattered  wherever 
a  British  voice  is  heard  or  a  British  foot  imprinted* 
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Wherever  our  sailors  have  borne  our  thunder^  our  sol- 
diers our  strength^  and  our  merchants  our  enterprise, 
Scottish  song  has  followed,  and  awakened  a  memory  of 
the  northern  land  amid  the  hot  sands  of  Egypt  and  the 
ifoien  snows  of  Siberia.  The  lyric  voice  of  Caledonia 
has  penetrated  firom  side  to  side  of  the  eastmi  regions 
of  spioe,  and  has  gratified  some  of  the  simple  hordes  of 
roving  Indians  with  a  melody  equalling  or  surpassing 
their  own.  Amid  the  boundless  forests  and  mighty  lakes 
sod  rivers  of  the  western  world,  the  songs  which  glad- 
dened the  hills  and  vales  of  Scotland  have  been  awakened 
again  by  a  kindred  people,  and  the  hunter  as  he  dives 
into  the  wilderness,  or  sails  down  the  Ohio,  recalls 
his  native  hOls  in  his  retrospective  strain.  These  are 
no  idle  suppositions  which  enthusiasm  creates  for  na- 
tiooal  vanity  to  repeat.  For  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Amazons,  for  the  forests  of  America, 
the  plains  of  India,  and  the  mountains  of  Peru>  or 
Mexico,  for  the  remotest  isles  of  the  sea,  the  savage  shores 
of  the  north,  and  the  classic  coasts  of  Asia  or  Greece, 
I  could  tell  the  same  story  which  the  Englishman  told, 
who  heard,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  song  of  Both- 
well  Bank  sung  in  the  land  of  Palestine. 

The  darkest  night  will  draw  to  day,  and  the  longest 
introduction,  whether  to  verse  or  prose,  must  come  to  a 
conclusion.  The  continued  account  of  our  song,  and 
the  critical  examination  of  its  excellences  and  its  fil- 
ings, will  be  mingled  with  the  characters,  which  I  now 
proceed  to  delineate,  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  lyric 
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poets.  I  ^all  eadeavoor  to  speak  as  I  feel;  for  aU 
criticism  resolves  itself  into  that  at  last,  and  all  rules 
are  made  from  emotion^  whether  of  pain  or  of  pleasure. 
The  peet  makes  the  critic^  not  the  critic  the  poet :  he 
whose  productions  live  longest  and  give  the  most  plea- 
sure is  probably  the  greatest  genius ;  and  it  is  fixnn  what 
he  makes  men  feel>  that  they  make  rules  for  measuring 
the  genius  of  others.  But  each  nation  has  an  original 
spirit  and  power  of  its  own,  a  way  of  attaining  excel- 
lence in  its  own  eyes^  different  in  some  d^ree  from  that 
of  its  neighbours ;  a  manner  of  expressing  its  joys,  its 
sorrows,  its  anger,  or  its  fears,  which  marks  it  out  among 
the  nations ;  and  of  these  peculiarities  will  its  literature, 
if  it  be  written  with  a  free  and  unconstrained  heart, 
more  or  less  partake.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
with  a  strict  reference  to  a  nation's  peculiarities,  all  its 
works  oi  genius  should  be  judged.  The  women  of 
Greece,  if  we  may  decide  from  the  exquisite  marbles 
which  have  escaped  the  barbarians,  had  a  loveliness  of 
another  kind  from  that  which  distinguishes  the  beauties 
of  Britain ;  but  I  feel  as  a  Scotchman,  and  though  I 
cannot  but  believe  the  women  of  the  east  to  have  been 
eminently  lovely,  I  have  no  wish  that  the  loveliness  of 
this  country  should  be  less  divine  than  it  is.  Genius  is 
as  a  star  that  can  only  be  examined  by  its  own  light. 
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JAMES  THE  FIFTH. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  lyric  genius  of  the  Common't 
we  owe  to  tradition^  which,  mutable  in  many 
things,  has  been  so  consistent  in  this^  that  its  words 
have  become  history.  That  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Gaberlunyie*man  there  can  be  little  doubt;  and  its 
companion,  the  JoUie  B^gar,  though  less  delicate, 

• 

seems  the  offspring  of  the  same  mind  and  of  the  same 
trsMi  of  thought.  They  are  both  productions  of  great 
merit — remarkable  for  their  roguish  humour  and  free- 
dom of  expression,  and  for  their  lively  and  drama-like 
presentation  of  character  and  story:  they  are  strictly 
of  that  kind  of  poetry  which  I  consider  as  the  natural 
ofitpring  of  the  soil — ^which  owes  nothing  to  chissic  lore, 
but  is  called  into  existence  by  some  strong  impulse,  and 
wins  its  way  to  popular  fiivour  by  reflecting  a  vigorous 
image  of  homely  life.  I  must,  however,  suppose  that 
these  favourite  songs  owe  some  of  their  influence  to  the 
royal  hand  that  wrote  them.  We  imagine,  while  singing 
the  songs  of  James  Stuart,  that  we  are  singing  of  his 
adventures  also:  we  see  the  gallant  monarch,  with 
his  horn  by  his  side  and  his  belted  knights  near,  in  the 
JoUie  Beggar;  and  in  the  Graberlunyie-man,  we  think 
more  of  the  monarch  than  of  any  of  his  subjects.  I 
know  not  where  to  seek  for  a  livelier  picture  of  joy  than 
is  exhibited  by  the  mother  when  **  she  danced  her  lane, 
and  cried.  Praise  be  blest ;".  or  more  real  and  ludicrous 
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iiaiVet^  than  the  surprise  of  the  maiden  when  she  ima- 
gined she  had  obliged  a  mendicant  instead  of  the  kird 
of  Brodie. 

It  has  been  observed  of  these  two  andent  lyrics^  that 
the  J  give  us  gross  and  sensual  pictures  of  life,  and  can- 
not well  be  read  aloud  without  shame,  or  sung  without  a 
blush.  To  wish  them  otherwise  than  they  are  is  either 
to  wish  they  had  never  existed,  or  that  they  had  uttered 
their  wickedness  with  a  holier  tongue.  That  we  wish 
such  spots  removed  from  the  white  garments  of  the  Muse, 
.is  a  proof  that  our  taste  is  different  from  that  of  our 
ancestors ;  but  no  proof  that  we  are  right,  and  that  they 
were  wrong.  The  simplicity  of  former  times,  and  the 
frank  directness  of  conversation,  allowed  greater  latitude 
of  expression  to  the  Muse.  The  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  permitted  a  poet  of  her  husband's  court  to 
address  her  in  a  style  of  audacious  freedom,  which  her 
son  has  not  surpassed  in  his  songs  expressly  dedicated 
to  nocturnal  adventure  and  rustic  intrigue  among  the 
daughters  of  his  subjects.  The  statue  which  our  an- 
cestors loved  to  see  in  simple  and  unattired  beauty,  we 
cannot  look  upon  without  drapery  readiing  from  neck 
to  feet. 

Old  times  are  changed,  old  manners  gone. 

Yet  no  change  of  manners,  or  evolutions  of  time,  will 
much  affect  poetry  which  is  founded  in  nature — and 
this-  makes  the  lyrics  of  the  king  as  fresh  and  lively  and 
intelligible  as  they  were  when  they  were  composed. 
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ALEXANDER  SCOTT. 

Gay^  and  lights  and  d^ant  beyond  most  poets  of  his 
time,  Alexander  Scott  sang  with  much  more  sweetness 
than  strength,  and  was  more  anxious  after  the  smooth- 
ness  of  his  numbers  than  the  natural  beauty  of  his  sen- 
timents :  he  flows  smooth,  but  he  seldom  flows  deep ;  he 
is  reflned  and  delicate,  but  has  little  vigour  and  no  pas- 
sioD.  Yet  his  verses  are  exceedingly  pleasing — ^they  are 
melodiouB,  with  meaning  in  their  melody,  and  possess  in 
no  small  degree  that  easy  and  gliding-away  grace  of  ex-' 
pression,  of  which  the  old  minstrel  vaunted : — 

Forbye  how  sweet  my  numbers  flow. 
And  slide  away  like  water ! 

In  acknowledging  the  skill  of  Scott  in  lyric  composi- 
tion, and  uniting  with  my  friend  David  Laing  in  ad- 
mixing the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  versification,  I  can- 
not be  insensible  that  his  songs,  with  all  their  elegance, 
have  little  of  the  romantic  ardour  of  exalted  love,  or 
present,  amid  their  grace  and  fluency,  any  very  original 
or  moving  pictures  of  domestic  life  or  enthusiastic  attach. 
ment  The  songs  of  James  the  Fifth  and  his  subject, 
Scott,  are  as  diflferent  in  their  nature  as  their  reception 
has  been  with  the  world.  The  former,  fuU  of  visible 
li£e  and  jollity  and  enjoyment,  with  life's-blood  in  them 
fn*  a  thousand  years,  have  descended  to  us  without  any 
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loss  of  their  original  brightness,  and  still  rival  the  works 
of  more  admired  poets.  The  latter  have  already  become 
half  obsolete — are  fiskded  and  gone,  like  the  green  hun- 
tresses in  an  ancient  tapestry :  they  speak  a  language  to 
which  few  hearts  respondj  and  are  consigned,  in  spite 
of  all  their  polish  and  their  melody,  to  the  place  over 
which  oblivion  reigns.  It  requires  no  divination  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  this :  it  is  the  triumph  of  vigorous  na^ 
tur^  over  the  polished  dexterity  of  art — ^the  upshot  of 
that  oontest  which  sometimes  takes  place  between  a  court 
beautyi  ''with  patches,  paint,  and  jeweb  on,"  and  the 
easy  and  natural  and  becoming  grace  of  some  uncon- 
seioQs  piece  of  country  loveliness^  whose  beauty  charms 
us  by  the  very  absence  of  the  supplemental  attractions 
of  her  rival.  The  one  is  encumbered  by  her  finery,  and 
is  merely  an  auxiliary  to  the  magnificence  of  her  own 
dress ;  while  the  other  moves  in  the  freedom  of  nature, 
and  all  that  is  about  her  becomes  her  as  much  as  light 
becomes  the  morning.  Scott  sometimes  fsdls  into  a  la- 
boriousneBS  of  alliteration,  like  other  poets  of  his  time, 
but  he  never  d^enerates  into  allegory.-— I  wish 
strength  equalled  his  simplicity. 


ALEXANDER  MONTGOMERY. 

Montgomery  deserves  more  notice  than  he  has  ob- 
tdned ;  he  was  long  spoken  of>  but  seldom  read:  and  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  the  fortunate  abuse  of  Pin- 
kerton  contributed  to  hia  fam^  by  arming  in  his  behalf 
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an  the  Wen  of  old  Soottish  aoiig.  The  cagt  of  his  genitts 
b  l3rriGal — there  is  a  sweetness  and  a  liquid  motion 
about  even  his  most  elabonite  productions^  and  one  can- 
not easily  avoid  chanting  many  ptasages  on  penisaL 
His  thoughts  are  ready^  his  images  at  hand>  and  his 
illnstntions  natural  and  apt  His  language  is  ever 
Bowing,  fielicitoiis,  and  abundant.  His  fiaults  are  the 
findts  of  the  times.'— Printing  had  opened  the  treasures 
of  ancient  lore;  and  all  our  compooitionB  were  speckled 
and  spotted  with  daaaical  allusions.  He  embalms  con* 
oeits  in  a  stream  of  melody,  and  seeks  to  consecrate 
anew  the  hded  splendour  of  the  heathen  mythology. 
Such  idle  display  of  scholarship  was  less  affected  then 
than  it  would  be  now.  To  glance^  as  the  stream  of  story 
iiova  along^  at  old  glory  and  at  ancient  things,  is  very 
well  when  happily  managed  and  not  dwelt  upon ;  but 
Venus  can  only  com^  into  courtships  now  to  be  laughed 
St,  and  the  most  reasonable  god  in  all  the  mythology 
will  abate  rather  than  increase  the  interest  of  any  litii^ 
poet's  song. 

Montgomery  could  Hot  resist  the  allurements  of  the 
acfaolasdc  Dalilah;  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  m* 
spired  by  books  than  moved  into  voluntary  numbers  by 
the  silent  influence  of  natttre  j  and  his  learning  overlays 
his  better  powers,  as  ground  may  be  made  unproductive 
by  too  much  manure— the  fttness  spoils  the  seed  whidi 
is  sown.  It  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  that  he  was 
leanied.  He  is  fond  of  allegory,  and  more  fond  than 
fortunate  in  using  it :  like  all  those  who  give  way  to 
such  puerile  temptation,  he  becomes  too  dark  to  impiirt 
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pleasure^  and  too  mystical  for  instnictiozi.  Fofr  the  want 
of  human  mteredt— for  the  absence  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men-«no  beauty  of  invention  can  atone: 
if  beauty  could  bring  readers^  Montgomery  scatters  it 
with  a  ready  and  liberal  hand. 

He  is  fall  of  chivalrous  admiration  of  the  ladies ;  and 
has  put  himself  J  for  the  love  of  the  lady  Margaret  Mont- 
gomery, through  a  series  of  lyrical  ordeals,  from  distant 
awe  down  to  closer  admiration,  from  vague  fear  to  agony 
without  hope.  The  el^ant  and  varied  praise  with  which 
he  followed  her  was  such  as  few  ladies  might  withstand, 
if  they  ever  allowed  their  hearts  to  be  touched  by  the 
witchery  of  verse.  But  their  prudence  is  proof  against 
the  magic  of  poetry :  the  flush  of  youth  and  the  glow  of 
health  seek  less  ethereal  delights  than  verse,  and  fow 
young  ladies  are  carried  off  their  balance  by  the  tide  of 
song.  I  know  not  how  the  lady  Margaret  received  or 
rewarded  his  homage ;  yet  had  he  been  successful,  vanity 
oould  not  have  kept  silence. 

Montgomery  has  been  praised,  and  justly,  for  the 
purity  of  his  English ;  but  his  wish  to  write  in  a  courtly 
and  polished  style  made  him  wrong  his  natural  powers. 
He  had  genius  equal  to  the  task  of  using  his  native  lan« 
guage  in  a  gtaceful  and  dignified  manner :  had  he  done 
this,  his  fate  as  a  poet  mig^t  have  been  widely  diflerent ; 
it  would  indeed  have  confined  his  fame  to  Scotland,  but 
the  admiration  of  our  native  land  may  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  a  very  respectable  ambition.  His  enthusiasm  for 
aU  that  was  beautiful  and  pure,  and  his  sympathy  in  the 
scenery  and  characters  and  manners  of  his  native  hmd. 
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would  then  have  flowed  out  in  language  such  as  would 
not  readily  perish.  As  he  is^  so  must  we  take  him.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  modernize  seyeral  of  hia  lyrics; 
and  if  I  have  had  any  success,  it  has  been  more  owii^ 
to  good  fortune  than  meditation*  Those  who  wish  to 
taste  the  spirit  of  Montgomery^  pure  and  nnmingled, 
must  go  to  my  fiiend  David  Laing,  whose  beautiful 
snd  complete  edition  of  the  poet's  works  will  enable  them 
to  drink  at  the  £ountain-head|  and  be  refreshed. 


SIR  ROBERT  AYTON. 

Sir  Robert  Ayton,  secretary  to  the  Scottish  queens 
Mary  and  Anne,  is  one  of  the  fortunate  poets  who  have 
obtained  a  reputation  by  one  lucky  or  judidoua  effort-^ 
by  obeying  one  of  those  vagrant  fits  of  inspiration^ 
which,  like  the  flower  of  the  aloe,  comes  but  once  in  a 
lifetime  to  some,  while  to  others,  under  a  happier  dis- 
pensation, they  return  as  r^pilar  aa  the  light  of  day. 
But  he  is  well  worthy  of  his  fame,  were  it  higher  ;  for 
his  song  to  a  Forsaken  Mistress  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  happiest  of  our  early  compositions.  It  has  the  sin- 
gular merit  of  uniting  natural  elegance  of  language  with 
origipality  of  thought,  and  wholesome  counsel  with  fe- 
licity of  diction.  We  have  the  story  of  woman's  levity, 
and  of  man's  sympathy,  related  in  a  way  which  has 
been  rarely  equalled,  and  which  must  be  felt  by  all  who 
can  feel  flnr  the  modest  dignity  of  offended  love.  It  was 
<m  this  song  that  Bums,  with  a  superfluous  sympathy. 
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bestowed  a  Scottish  dress^  and  thought  he  had  improved 
the  simplicity.  It  was  one  of  the  least  lucky  of  all  his 
attempts  at  emendation,  ibr  it  was  not  easy  to  augment 
the  simplicity ;  nor  has  he  done  it : — ^it  was  easier  to 
pass  over  it  a  careless  and  less  gentle  hand,  and  impair 
the  el^anoe  and  lofty  sympathy  with  which  it  doaes. 

All  who  read  the  Forsaken  Mistress  will  be  grieved 
to  think,  that  the  poet  who  could  charm  us  so  much  in 
his  native  tongue  should  have  poured  the  stream  of  his 
fancy  into  the  dark  regions  of  Latin  verse,  and  laboured, 
like  Buchanan,  to  make  the  world  feel  his  genius  in  a 
language  which  only  a  few  of  the  opulent  understood.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  a  man  can  hope  to  write  felicitously 
out  of  his  mother  tongue :  by  what  spell  is  he  to  be  pos- 
sessed  with  all  the  proverbial  turnings  and  windings  of 
language,  all  those  meltings  of  word  into  word — ^those 
gradations  of  meaning  direct  and  implied,  which  give  a 
deeper  sense  than  they  seem  to  bear,  and  assist  in  the 
richness  and  the  strength  of  composition  ?  The  language 
may  be  learned,  and  words  may  be  meted  out  in  heroic 
or  lyric  quantities  by  the  aid  of  a  discreet  ear ;  but  such 
verses  will  want  the  original  flavour  of  native  poetry—^ 
the  leaf  will  come  without  the  fragrance,  and  the  blossom 
without  the  fruit.  I  may  mention  that  the  Forsaken 
Mistress  seems  to  unite  the  two  characteristics  of  Scottish 
and  English  song ;  there  is  story  mingled  with  senti- 
ment— the  former  without  prolixity,  and  the  latter  with- 
out conceit.  I  cannot  always  say  so  much  for  either  the 
one  or  the  other  when  they  come  separate. 
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FRANCIS  SEMPLE. 

Tradition  of  late  has  provided  authors  lor  some  of  our 
lavourite  songs;  and  since  authentic  history  declines 
to  duronide  those  who  furnish  matter  for  present  and 
fbture  mirth,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  accepting  the  aid  of 
traditionary  remembrance.  On  such  authority,  aided  by 
the  less  doubtful  testimony  of  family  papers,  Francis 
Semple  of  Beltrees  has  obtained  the  reputation  of 
writing  three  popular  songs, ''  The  blythesome  Bridal," 
"  Maggie  Lauder,"  and  "  She  rose  and  loot  me  in."  I 
have  heard  the  tradition,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  £unily 
manuscripts;  and  though  I  am  not  obliged  to  believe 
what  I  cannot  with  certainty  contradict,  yet  I  have  no 
r^ht  to  discredit  what  honest  men  have  seriously  as- 
serted :  the  story  has  been  years  before  the  world,  and  if 
sny  be  sceptical,  they  are  also  silent.  Semple  is  of  itself 
a  worthy  name — I  am  glad  tradition  has  taken  its  part : 
besides,  we  owe  much  poetic  pleasure  to  the  ancestors  of 
Frauds,  who  wrote,  like  their  descendant,  with  great 
ease  and  freedom;  and  why  should  not  the  mantle 
descend? 

Whoever  wrote  diese  three  popular  songs,  I  confess  I 
prefer  his  humour  to  his  seriousness,  his  mirth  to  his 
gravity.  There  is  a  certain  air  of  heaviness  about ''  She 
rose  and  loot  me  in,"  which  is  tlutiwn  off,  as  the  morning 
sun  throws  off  the  cloud,  when  the  festive  subjects  of 
"  The  bl3fthesome  Bridal"  and  ''  Maggie  Lauder"  are 
presented  to  his  fiuicy..    They  who  are  offended  by  the 
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unoonlrolIaUe  bnauNir  and  faroad  glee  «f  the  ktter  can-* 
not  fail  to  be  captivated  by  the  admirable  naivete  and 
witty  grace  of  the  fbnner.  Bven  the  controveny  whiui 
the  kaa  of  Aaster  Town  has  oocaakmed  has  helped  to 
proclaim  her  name  and  attractions  to  the  world.  **  It  is 
a  song  of  more  than  dnbious  meaning,"  qnoth  Gravity; 
*'  and  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear/'  ''  It  is  a  lyric 
foUof  haxmleas  merriment,''  answers  Mirth ;  *'  and  what 
can  be  dubioiis  in  the  din  of  a  bagpipe  and  tlie  dandng 
of  a  maiden  ?"  '*  Her  garments  are  too  high  Idked,** 
says  Chastityy  ''  and  her  dancing  on  a  lonesome  bttnf 
bank  to  the  music  of  a  strolling  piper  is  very  indeooroos.^ 
*^  Ah !  bat  she's  a  pleasant  lass/'  replies  Hnmomr :  ''  her 
sinking  limb  and  gawde  middle  would  make  gK>y- 
heads  wish  to  be  young-— Decorous!  I  wish  all  our 
ladies  were  as  decorously  employed  as  in  wagging  their 
limbs  to  the  sound  of  a  merry  melody."  **  Make  no 
personal  reflections/'  quotii  Hypocrisy  :-*«nd  so  the  hall 
is  kept  flying,  and  the  fame  of  Maggie  Lauder  is  ever  in 
the  air. 

"  The  blythesome  Bridal"  gathers  together  many  sin* 
gular  characters,  and  prepares  a  dinner  fit  only  for  the 
entertainment  of  such  guests.  Smollett's  feast  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancients  is  unworthy  to  be  compared  to  it ; 
for  none  save  the  entertainer  could  enjoy  a  meal  with  an 
antique  flavour  strong  enough  to  have  smothered  Lu- 
cullus«  The  viands  of  Semple  are  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  culinary  fancy  and  practice  of  old  Caledonia; 
and  the  guests  and  the  dishes  are  the  whimsical  but  ni^ 
tive  produce  of  the  country.    We  have  no  other  song  or 
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fltorjrwUeii  spreads  HKhareniarkabfefeast  Ibr  sodiex- 
tsasrdiatty  p^^f^  That  the  poet  has  drawn  a  la* 
diBSSiM  cotofmaj,  and  dished  out  a  dinner  more  for  men 
to  laq^  at  than  enjof»  is  perfectly  troe^  and  in  that  lies 
aach  «f  the  beanty.  A  bridegroom  must  be  corions  in 
msiBtb  eonqpanions  who  invited  to  his  wedding  all  the 
qqeer  diaraoters  of  the  oonnty ;  and  very  partioolar  in 
Us  tirtw^ifhe  had  fyt  his  banquet  all  the  strange  diihes 
whidiUs  knowledge  of  cookery,  written  and  oral,  could 
piesfiribe*  But  the  poet  is  one  person,  and  the  bride- 
gNsmanother :  what  gives  the  former  enjoyment,  willgive 
die  latter  pam:  the  matter  which  fills  the  fancy  of  the 
one  with  images  of  humour  and  drollery,  will  make  the 
ether,  sif^  and  repine:  no  bridegroom  would  wish  to  pre- 
side among  such  a  motley  squad,  but  any  poet  would  be 
praud  of  having  painted  them.  It  is  the  province  of 
poetic  misCh  to  gptther  such  strange  sticks  together,  and 
tie  thsm  with  party-cdbured  thread.  The  company  and 
their  fieast  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  art  save  poetry : 
even  Wilkie  could  not  paint  fadges  and  brochan,  and 
the  rich  odour  which  ascended  from  the  bridal  dinner; 
nor  coold  Chantrey  carve  Madge,  that  was  buckled  to 
Sleeni^ner  Kirsh  with  the  lily*white  leg,  and  the  strange 
way  in  which  her  misfortune  befeL 

The  ficeedcm  with  which  some  of  the  diaracters  are 
drawn  has  gone  &r  to  ezetude  the  song  from  company 
whkh  calls  itself  polished.  I  quarrel  not  with  mat- 
ters 4Kf  tasto  but  taste  is  a  whimsical  thing.  Ladies 
«f^  ranks  will  gaae  by  the  dozen  and  the  hour  on  the 
nnattired  grace  and  proportion  oi  the  old  statues,  and 

VOL.  I.  N 
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feel  tlittn  o'er,  like  tbe  wonderiBg  miller  in  RamBsy  b 
exquisite  tale^  lest  gbunour  had  beguiled  their  een ;  bat 
the  oohnir  will  came  to  their  cheeks^  and  the  fana  to 
their  fiKsea,  at  some  oyer  warm  words  ia  our  old  miiif- 
strda:  whatever  is  dassiGal  is  pore.  They  are  a  strange 
and  ftddudiag  sex;  their  tastes  to-day,  and  their  diih 
likes  to*meRow, 

let  learned  clerks  explain^ 
Hiey  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 


WILLIAM  WALKINSHAW. 

'<  Willie  was  a  waaUm  Wag»"  one  of  our  popular 
songs,  has  been  long  ascribed  by  traditum  to  Walkin- 
shaw  of  Walkinshaw,  near  Paisley ;  and  as  tradition  in 
this  matter  ean  neither  be  oonfimied  nor  oontradicted,  I 
most  accept  general  concnrrence  lor  certainty,  and  give 
that  gentleman  the  authorship  of  one  of  our  most  original 
Bongs.  Whoever  was  the  author,  no  one  eref  oonoriTed 
a  more  original  lyric,  <»  filled  up  tiie  ontlinea  of  his 
conoeption  with  more  lucky  drollery,  more  lively  fladbea 
of  mdve  humour,  or  brighter  toodtes  of  hnmaa  ciia^ 
racter.  Willie  is  indeed  the  first  and  last  of  his  race: 
no  one  has  imitated  him,  and  he  imitated  nsae.  He  is 
a  surpassing  personage^  an  enthnsiast  in  merriment,  a 
prodigy  in  dancing;  and  his  carelesB  graces  and  natonl 
gifts  carry  Idve  and  admiration  into  eve^  female  bosam. 
The  enlogium  <tf  the  bride  eqtuds  a  cmifieate  df  cha- 
raeter  by  the  parish  minister;   his  rapidity  in 
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maiiicating  pleasme  seems  as  quick  as  tlie  dlAisioik  oil 
ligpit;  and  yet  all  this,  so  weloome  to  the  bride,  and  so 
agneaUe  to  the  lasses,  in  general,  oosIbb  him  no  affort-*' 
toi^easeisnatonltohim:  his  osfeless  esse  and  buoyant 
happases  of  manner,  his  wanton  leg  and  his  loguirii 
look,  beeome  him  as  fruit  beoomcs  the  tree,  or  light  the 
mosD*  Hie  very  ''tag"  at  his  shoulder  has  something 
tsKsmanici  about  it. 

That  our  poet's  gtee  sometimes  hovers  on  the  debate- 
ahle  land  between  propriety  and  indeUcacy,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  deny;  but  if  the  light  of  his  genius,  like 
that  of  the  willio'-wispy  glimmers  oves  the  mire,  it 
never  frdls  into  it.  The  author  has  ^wn  the  whole 
wedding  seene  willi  such  fidelity  and  reoemUance  to 
hh,  that  we  see  it  revealed  before  us  fresh  and  moving: 
there  laa^  the  lasses,  there  blinks  the  faridoj  and  th^re 
the  ''  hg^'  brid^room  yields  up  the  contest  witii  the 
inimitable  Willie,  who,  like  the  general  spirit  of  frn  and 
Isie,  shines  ont  in  the  midst,  and  animates  and  inspires 
thcm^  Since  tradition  has  helped  tiiis  song  toan  author, 
I  widt  it  had  dime  as  much  for  "  Andrew  wi'  his 
eiitly  Gun,"  and ''  Tibbie  Fowler  o'  die  Glen,"  soUgs  of 
kindled  spirit,  and  rivals  in  humour  and  naivete,  and 
every  wAy  wsrtiky  of  finding  fath^s  in  some  sponsible 


ALLAN  RAMSAY. 

In  Allan  Ramsey  I  see  die  great  successor  to  the 
veyal  race  ef  bards,  who  laid  the  foundadon  of  the  rusdc 

n2 
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or  national  poetry  of.  Scotland^  in  Peblis.to  the  Play, 
Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,  and  the  Oaberlnnyie  Man  ; 
and  I  see  more,  I  see  in  him  the  restorer  d  song,  and. 
the  first  who  strove  to  redeem  from  oblmcm,  or  rescue 
from  the  dbai^fdl  metnory  of  tradition,  the  ancient 
Ijrrics  of  the  nation.  In  the  passion,  enthusiasm,  and 
elegance  of  Ijric  composition,  he  has  been  hx  indeed 
surpassed;  but  he  has  never  been  surpassed  in. rustic 
glee,  frank,  manly  humour,  and  in  his  happy  groupings 
of  humble  life.  He  is  warm,  over  warm  perhaps,  in  some : 
of  his  addresses  to  beauty,  and  less  delicate  than  a  poeti 
now  would  desire  to  be  who  wishes  to  be  published  in 
that  sweetest  of  all  ways  of  pablication,  by  the  lips  of 
the  ladies.  He  may  be  justly  aecnsed  also  of  being  mudi 
too  blunt  and  direct  in  his  mode  of  wooing,  and  &r  too 
plain  and  too  honest  for  negotiating  in  lyric  verse  with 
a  court  lady  now :  he  dispenses  with  all  chivalrous  cere- 
mony of  approach,  and  never  moves  for  a  moment  in  the 
parallel  lines  which  modesty  and  fear  have  laid  down  for 
lovers  to  walk  in.  Yet  I  am  judging  him  too  strictly 
when  I  try  him  by  the  present  gazette  standard  of 
female  delicacy  and  fiishion.  He  was  once  amazingly 
popular,  with  high-born  dames  as  well  as  with  humble ; 
and  I  am  not  to  suppose,  that  in  the  year  of  grace,  IT24, 
the  ladies  wete  less  virtuous  in  conduct  than  at  present. 
They  spoke  with  some  freedom  when  they  allowed  poets 
to  sing  such  unceremonious  stnuns. 

In  all  he  writes  there  is  a  large  measure  of  enjoyment, 
and  he  sings  from  the  fulness  isnd  overflowing  of  mirth 
and  humour.    What  he  sees,  he  sees  for  himself;  livii^ 
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life  is  ever  present  to  his  eye,  and  he  has  made  himself 
intimate  ivith  nature  in  all  her  familiar  varieties.  He 
sings  of  domestic  love  and  fireside  enjoyment  like  one 
who  knows  'what  channs  a  kind  wife  and  pnnnising 
children  cast  over  a  susbeptihle  heart ;  and  he  loves  to 
paint  the  ridicoloos  pretensions  of  age  to  the  warmth 
and  animation  of  yoath>  to  extract  mirth  and  amusement 
out  of  the  fellies  of  gray  heads^  and  to  make  the  words 
of  love  drop  as  cold  from  their  lips  as  rain  from  a  winter 
ckmd*  He  pours  out  his  humour  till  delicacy  cries 
Plough ;  he  shows  so  much  of  the  whito  1^  of  his  rustic 
beauties  that  all  their  descendants  grieve  fer  the  scanti*- 
oess  of  longitude  in  their  grandmothers'  garments ;  and 
he  dishes  out  domestic  life  in  sauce  too  savoury  for  the 
prudent  dames  of  the  present  generation.  He  forgets 
nature  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  foreign  gods^ 

And  lays  his  lugs  in  Pindus  spring. 
And  invocates  Apollo. 

He  had  little  tenderness,  and  little  elevation  of  senti- 
ment ;  he  had  raptured  moments,  but  they  were  those 
of  ordinary  peasants.  His  ease  was  the  ease  of  nature, 
and  his  gift  lay  in  grouping  rustic  characters,  in  seising 
on  the  infirm  and  ridiculous  side  of  human  life :  he  had 
less  power  in  personating  sweet  and  austere  female  mo- 
desty and  gniee>  or  in  painting  the  gentle  but  wayward 
«notioo8  of  the  bosom. 

In  his  restorations  of  ancient  song  he  has  been  somor 
times  singularly  unhappy ;  he  inherited  little  of  the  gift 
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of  cimting  new  vencs  in  the  spirit  and  feelii^  of  the 
•Id,  wbea  the  starting  train  of  thoxght  required  eleTa- 
iion  or  pniity.  In  the  song  of  Benie  Bell  and  Maejr 
Gray  he  hag  demised  the  plaistiTe  wnmii^  ef  the  M 
<eomniencing  words,  and  offered  vi(denoe  td  one  of  oar 
most  nroving  and  jromantic  stories,  by  infusing  mirth  in- 
stead* of  tsadnessy  and  gaiety  £ar  simple  pathos.  Bnt  his 
fbrtune  is  lor  otherwise  when  he  has  mirth  or  hnmonr 
for  his  4Dompanion8 ;  he  renews  the'hm^,  and  renovates 
the  gke,  and  revives  the  humoor,  with  a  skill  and  an 
earnestness  which  have  nercr  ,been  snrpassed,  and  but 
nundy  equalled. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  the  practice  to  upbraid  Allan 
with  ne|^%enoe  in  collating,  and  want  of  sympathy  in 
editing  andeat  songs;  his  aoeusera  forget  that  he  waa 
the  first  who  made  the  attempt,  and  that  without  his 
aid  we  might  have  had  nothing  where  we  have  much— 
that  he  was  a  daily  labourer  for  his  bread,  and  had  not 
leisure  to  go  in  quest  of  the  torn  and  bleeding  memben 
of  old  song :  that  he  rescued  many  from  certain  oblivion, 
we  have  the  evidence' of  his  wodtB;  but  that  he  .thiew 
willingly  away  any'  of  our  rbeautiful  antique  Ijrrios  Jor 
the  sake  of  filling  their  fjriaoe  with  hbows^  we  have  no 
assuninoe  aave  ^aannise.  He  says,  indeed,  that  fteUiig 
assured  how  acceptable  new  songs  to  known  tunes  would 
•prove,  he  had  made  verseafbr  morethanaixty/and'thirty 
more  were  done  by  ingenious  young  gentlemen*  But 
AUan,  with  all  his  vanity — and  he  had  a  reasonable 
share— «nd  with  all  his  imperfect  taste-^^and  he  was  not 
without  it—had  far  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
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tong  to  east  any  prodactumB  of  merit  away.  Songa  of 
genius  protect  themaelvea  against  duller  rivals;  they 
would  have  oatlived—- sinoe  they  had  Kvied  so  long— Ihe 
nqpligence  of  aay  ooilector^  and  fbnnd  safe  sasKctnar^ 
in  some  of  those  compilations  with  which  the  land  was 
ioon  inundated.  Th^  who  seek  to  belifve  that  up  to 
the  time  of  Aimsay  we  had  many  oral  lyrics  of  great 
antiquity  and  beauty^  imagine  also  that  he  has  sup- 
planted them  in  popular  esteem  by  his  own  inferior 
worlca — ^that  he  has  buried  the  old  gold  to  give  currency 
to  the  baser  metal  of  his  own  coining.  I  cannot  ^ee  how 
the  chaige  can  be  either  substantiated  or  disproved,  and 
he  must  be  content  to  be  assailed  or  d^snded  by  those 
who  put  harsh  or  charitable  constructioDS  on  a  passage 
vhidi  is  open  to  bodi.  How  &i  he  endeavoured  to  sup* 
ply  the  phice  of  what  was  lost,  correct  what  was  in* 
ddicate,  or  elevate  what  was  silly,  we  may  inquire  in 
vain.  But  we  may  well  imagine  the  song  to  be  gross 
which  Bamsay  omitted  on  account  of  its  indelicacy,  and 
very  dull  and  very  weak  which  he  threw  away  when  he 
was  labouring  to  £11  up  the  craving  «ppetiis&  of  volumes. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  gave  a  willing  place  in  his 
eoHflctioii  to  many  exquisite  old  songs — ^that  he  pre- 
saged and  eked  out  with  more  or  leas  happiness  many 
firagments  and  many  chomaes; — and  are  we  to  suppose 
that  he  denied  the  likecare  to  any  other  deserving  lyric? 
Of  the  many  fragments  of  oral  song  which  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  find,  a  number  of  them  bear  the  .Haines 
and  characters  of  those  which  have  been  numbered 
amang  the  lost  favourites  of  our  fore&thers — they  are 
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iU  dyke.liMiitiaiift  aniindiacraet;  and  if  I  may  ju4gQ 
afjlluiM«aiifTeated  by  thMethat  havesorvired,  weon^ 
ittther  to  pmise  Il«Bitfly'«  good  sense  than  to  censure 
hifc*  trast  of  aympaithy  with  dia  femaina  of  oar  mia- 
stoaliy.  ' 

Ono  «f  the  ftremott  in  bringing  tUa  ohaige  against 
BAtnaay  was  Mr.  lUtson^  whoreproaeheabim  with  assist- 
iagidgenioiia  young  geatlenien  to  supplant  the  exquisite 
works  of  our  anoestors.  This  r^roach  might  have  been 
spaied  j  since  two  of  Allan's  ftiends  in  this  labo«r  are 
Iwoof  our  sweetest  lyric  poets.  Ramsay  waa  certainly 
no  very  careful  remove  of  the  dust  and  cobwebs  bom 
andrat  verse>  and  Bitson  was  as  dry  and  as  barren  aa 
die  other  was  nsh  or  careless.  The  ktfeer  was  a  learned 
and  laborious  person  widiout  the  light  of  genius  to  guide 
him  amid  the  gross  darkness  of  antiquarian  research ; 
and  the  former  sought  after  truth  with  less  solicitude, 
perhaps^  since  he  was  sure  of  the  poet's  wreath  if  he 
missed  the  critic's*  The  Englishman  edited  poetry 
without  much  sense  of  its  beauty^  and  watched  over  the 
scattered  relics  of  fugitive  song  with  the  vigilance  of  a 
dragon:  the  Scotchman  lived  before  this  ftstidioasDesa 
had  bbeome  a  &shion ;  while  the  changes  which  tine 
was  continually  making  in  oral  song  were  of  every 
day  ocourrence,  which  he  seemed  to  imitate  when  he 
filled  up  the  giq»  and  breaches  in  old  verse  with  a 
devor  hand,  and  with  an  eye  that  waa  not  more  than 
nice  in  the  choice  of  materials.  Ritson's  delight  was  in 
mutilated  ballads,  and  he  seemed  not  unwUling  to  be 
pleased  sometimes  with  what  he  did  not  understand: 
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RaanayloTed  no  such  mystery — be  wm  a  plain  nun,  and 
iduhed  a  well  told  tales  andnHienfaeeametoadifficalt 
paaage,he  solved  it  like  a  poet,  by  making  a  Tone  in  its 
piaee.  If  he  made  mjatakes,  and  sometimes  mimeil  the 
feeling  and  spirit  of  the  old  melodies,  be  bad  many 
behirtSea  to  compensate,  wbidi  were  as  mncb  boyoad'tiie 
Tesdi  of  Rltson  as  the  critid's  aocniacy  was  beneath  Ihe 
psefanotiee.  Had  Joseph  edited  the  Raliqnes  of  Per^, 
her  would  have  made  a  work  as  dreary  as  a  LinoohuUre 
ftii  ifcad  he  odileeted  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Bteder, 
many  of  onr  most  exquisite  ballads  would  bare  remained 
siiiid  the  mhbiih  which  obscored  them,  and  we  should 
bave  HAt  in  bk  laboors  something  like  the  misery  of  an 
invasion.  The  bingnage  of  Ramsay  is  still  as  fresh,  and 
bis  inures  of  mstio  life  as  living-like,  as  they  were  a 
bandfed  yeaia  ago. 


LADY  WARDLAW. 

Neither  history  nor  tradition  has  preserved  any 
other  proof  of  a  genins  of  a  very  high  order  than  is 
esMained  in  tiie  martial  and  pathetic  ballad  of  Hardy- 
kHofte,  irfndi  both  tradition  and  history  combine  in 
asferlhing  to  Lady  Wardlaw,  dau^ter  of  Sir  Charles 
HaUeett  of  Pitferran.  From  the  curiosity  of  her  com- 
peers or  tiie  vanity  of  her  fiimily,  some  other  qtedmens 
of  her  poetic  powers  might  bave  been  expected—- bat 
whatever  was  lodced  for,  nothing  has  come ;  and  this  is 
only  equalled  by  her  own  modesty  in  seeking  to  confer 
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on  an  earlier  age  the  merit  of  a  prodnction  which  of 
itadf  egtabliahcB  a  very  £ur  xepntatiflBu 

Mueh  has  been  loid  and  written.against  the  antiqmty 
ef  HoBC^hnnte ;  £v  it  was  puUiahed  as  ancient,  and  ia 
now  beeome  old  in  the  dniaden  of  more  than  a  century 
of  eontrofersjr ;  but  nothing  has  ever  been  said  against 
its  antique  aimpliotty  and  sweetness,  and  its  nvid 
imagery  and  pathetic  beonty.    .Time,  whicb  dims  the 

brightness  of  all.that  is  not  TOOted  deep  in  natore,  has 
not  impaired  its  lustre ;  and  the  giw^4iaired, grandeur  of 
Ihe  faeniy  and  the  feminine  graee  and  fondness  of  Faidie 
Fair,  ore  never  likely  to  escape  from  a  lead^B  or  a  anger's 
memory.  That  it  is  modem  there  can  be  no  doubt— -ihe 
work  of  the  andent  days  resembles  not  the  polished 
graee  and  the  flowing  melody  of  the  con^pesitiims  of  the 
last  century.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  helieve  that 
it  was  founded  on  the  remains  of  some  romantic  bal- 
lad; and  that  into  the  story  of  the  old  minstrel.  Lady 
Wardkw  poured  a  spirit  and  feeling  of  her  own, 
which  communicated  all  the  softer  and  more  amiaUe 
qualities  of  the  composition.  There  are  certainly  many 
passages  which  wear  an  olden  look,  and .  the  mutable 
history  of  Iwllad  poetry  presents  in  a  thoosand  plaoes 
such  renovations  of  andent  verse— skeletons  upon  which 
the  Muse  had  breathed,  recalling  them  to  fieesh  life 
and  a  new  existence.  To  a  mind  deeply  embued  wxA 
mog  and  balkd,  a  few  fiagments  woold  exhibit  enou^ 
.to.  inspire  the  finished  story,  emUasoned  in  all  the 
splendour  of  Scottish  romance.  Gill  Monioe  and  Tam- 
lane  owe  no  little  of  their  present  beauty  to  such 
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]0viiig«]Eiiidiie68,  and  tiie  Turiatioiis  of  tong  md  boUad 
eoneeal  many  affectionate  and  exqninte  toachings  and 
ntfoBiona  which  add  to  the  fiune  of  our  sMga ;  yet  no 
ene  ever  doahts  that  the  onginal  finamevork  of  the  etory 
laeld— ^trery  old. 


WILLIAM  CRAWFORD. 


To  WHliam  Grawftrd  of  Audiinanna  <we  owe  wme 
of  our  sweetest  paatoral  lyrics,  and  he  ahana  in  tiie  g^ory 
oriJbe  shame,  as  pseta  or  aatiquaiies  speak,  of  assisting 
Ramasy  with  now  songs  £nr  the  iddmebdics.  Tiion^ 
I  oertainly  regard  pastoral  poetry  as  a  foreign  importa* 
tiai— -as  a  sound  to  which  the  heart  of  Scotland  has  xo- 
turned  but  a  fidnt  echo— >I  cannot  refose  the  piaise  of 
great  natore,  and  tenderness,  and  tmth,to  the  author  of 
Tweedside  and  the  Bush  aboon  Traqnair.  He  speaks. 
It  is  tnie,of  VIora,aad  sometimes  breadMS  the  ImcDrions 
ridiness  of  Sicilian  landscape  over  the  hills  and  vales 
of  Scotland;  hot  he  gives  ns  many  aweet  imagesof 
^domestic  life— mtters  many  a  moving  eomphint««iuid 
watches  his  flocks  in  rery  agreeable  company.  'His 
pipe,  like  tiie  pipe  <tf  ^Ramsay,  is 

A  dainty  whistle  with  a  pleasant  sound; 

and  it  summons  to  modest  love  and  eharte  joy.  Like 
the  vmae  of  the  coehoo,  itoaUs  nsto  the  green  hills,  the 
budding  tiees,  and  the  rivulet  bank ;  to  the  sound  of 
water  and  the  sight  of  opening  flowers. 
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ItvroftllieCttlliioa  ofldsdAytoatterpitttdfd  laiM 
tioDSy  and  oompbdii  of  the  caprice  or  the  craelljr  of 
AefketdaoBMi  The  aomnvs  of  CmydKOi,  and  the  eoy- 
noM.flf  PhyUi8»  end  all  the  imaginary  woea  of  aftifidid 
esdafemoe^  hanre  heen  woven  with  much  elegance  and 
^  grace  into  the  many-odonred  web  of  our  lyric  poetry. 
Thb  pastoral  taint  entered  not,  as  far  aa  I  am  able  to' 
diaoemj  into  that  ever  living  and  naton4  spirit  which 
supplies^  from  time  to  timcj-  many  of  oar  most  lasting 
stsaips:  it  was  the  malady  of  learning  rather  than  of  na- 
ture^ the  gflode  disease  of  opulence  rather  than  of  pofverty* 
They  who  introduced  it  and  laboured  in  its  aoppov^ 
were  men  whom  fortune  had  pfaiced  beyond  the  neoesaity 
of  daily  toil;  and  as  they  had  £dt  the  langour  of  ijfte- 
nessy  and  the  misery  of  having  no  visible  pursuit,  they 
su^Msed  toil  to  be  the  sweetest  of  aU  dispensatioBS'— « 
shqpberd  the  happiest  of  living  mortala-Mind  his  cottage' 
the  abode  only  of  pleasure  and  poetry.  They  dipt  their 
pens  in  perfume,  and  wrote  a  strain  whidi  showered 
roses  among  our  heather,  myrtles  among  our  broom ;  made 
our  /rtreams  run  throu^  beds  of  lilies,  and  our  shep- 
herds tread  on  everlasting  verdure,  and  sing  under 
bowers  of  jasmine  and  sweet-Ueeding  myrrh,  ll&eir 
swains  wore  garlands  in  their  hair,  and  roses  in  their 
shoes,  and  wooed  their  nymphs  in  set  speeches  about  old 
Pan,  and  songs  about  Arcadian  groves,  and  the  servi- 
tude of  Apollo  to  Admettts. 

All  this  costs  little  thought,  and  less  observation. 
When  poetry  peases  to  echo  passion  and  reflect  ni^ure, 
it  may  be  created  like  the  morning  gossamer;  but  it 
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moflitbeooiiteiifctobeasfnttlaiidasflMiiag.'  ia  eM*- 
hmd  pMtoral  stnisB  theie  »  Sttk  of  the  trath  o£Ufej 
the  thqiliei^  afe  mdy  «aaaaer  8W»ias  angoqi^ 
the  haid  vieusitadea  of  8e88Qiia*-^\fiio  never  soaght  their 
fMtB  andd  mitft  and  nun,  or  dug  them  oat  of  aewnr 
wreolh  eome  three  fEtthonit  deep.  They  are  igauaiit 
of  the  smgery  of  iheep;  of  the  diseaaca  whick  aBsail, 
or  the  vermin  whidi  tomeDt  them;  aad  never  dream 
o(  the  foe,  the  mnnain,  or  the  mooMlL  Snoir,  fiaid  dm 
wise  Bum,  k  beaatifiil  in  its  aeuon;  hot  oar  paatoMl 
poets  ware,  not  wise  men,  and  anow  never  deaoends  en 
tbsir  landaoape ;  and  they  sigh  for  a  ahepherd's  life  heK> ' 
csne  they  think  his  alumbeirs.are  among  rdsea-*'tfaat' 
cords  and  oneam  are  eternally  prepared  for  him  by  aone 
iieat*handed  Phyllia— -and  that  he  never  listens  to  a 
more  sorrowful  seond  than  the  melody  oThis  own  pipe. 
The  sharp  cold  air  on  a  Caledonian  moantain  woold 
freeae  sadi  holiday  qiixits  up :  to  sit  with  wet  feet'  on 
a  wild  hill,  and  seek  shdter  in  a  smoky  hovel  during  the 
nig^t,  and  be  summoned  from  slumber  by  a  wind  which, 
instead  of  coming  with  franlrincense  on  its  wings,  comes 
with  mingled  sleet  and  hail,  are  facts  which  seem  never 
to  have  darimned  their  dreams. 

The  hmdaeape  of  the  natural  pastoral  Muse>  and  the 
seat  where' ahe  sings,  are  of  a  &r  different  character.  A 
hiU  of  heath,— a  streamy  half  hid,  half  seen,  amid  a  fringe 
of  rock  and  haaidi — ioaes  of  broom,  and  meases'waving 
with  eanna^  and  smoke  rising  at  the  distance  of  many 
V(iilea»  to  show  that  man  ia  there,  form  thescenes  of  her 
contemplation.     The  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle/  the 
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gmfMtoae  of  mme  mar^rred  worthy,  and  die  paak  of 
the  pariah  kiric,  may  mix  unthr  these  wilder  objeet8»  to 
ranrind  her  tiiat  aheonee  atmng  her  harp  under  the 
aeedrity  of  die  aword,  that  peiaecation  for  conacienoe' 
aake  onoe  tiaited  her  paalncal  wiUemeas,  and  that  in 
ber  Btraina  she  should  mix  parity  with  her  mirth>  and 
holiness  widi  her  joy.  The  tme  Moae  o£  native  paa* 
toral  seein  not  to  adorn  herself  with  nnnatiual  orna- 
ment; her  spirit  is  in  homely  bve  and  fireside  joy : 
tender  and  sunple^  like  the  refigion  of  the  land^  die 
nlteia  nothing  out  of  keeping  with  the  diaracter  of  her 
people  and  Ae  aspect  of  the  aoil— and  of  this  spirit, 
and  of  this  fiselingy  Grawfiord  ia  a  huge  partaker. 


WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

WiUiam  Hamilton,  a  sdiokir  and  a  gentleman,  was  one 
of  our  first  lyric  poets  who  sought  to  communicate  a 
dasslc  grace  and  courtly  decorum  toScottidi  song.  Not 
that  equal  graoe  and  as  finished  oonrlliness  had  not  been 
ahifaited  before,  but  they  were  beanries  rather  of  aeci- 
dent  than  design;  rather  the  natond  or  vagrant  flowen 
of  the  soil  than  the  prodnetion  of  settled  thought  and 
delibetate  judgment.  But  the  continual  wish  to  be 
poBdied  and  polite  interfefoa  with  passionate  thou^t 
and  the  onward  flow  of  emotion;  and  we  have  fdit, 
in  die  sparkling  Unea  of  Hamilton,  the  afasenoe  of  a 
ruder,  but  more  expressive  poetry,  which  made  its  wny 
to  the  heart  widumt  much  assistance  from  die  head. 
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Pniifence  will  alwap  apedc  in  ehiiraeter;  she  will  be 
wise-^olie  xnaf  be  witty — she  will  ntter  noiChing  wbidi 
is  not  ptne  and  perhaps  instfnctive :  but  passion  is  be« 
yond  all:  petty  restraints;  she  will  spedc'with  vigour 
and  with  warmth ;  and  as  she  speaks  with  the  tongue  of 
mtoie,  her  wards  will  be  happy,  and  her  Khonghta  akin 
t»  inspiration.  With  the  former  0f  tliese  dames,  l^e 
Ifnae  ni  Hamihon  is  content  to  dwell:  Ae  is  ever 
griMefhl  and  over  neat;  always  wearing  the  dress  whiiA 
tiie  reigning  ftsfaion  has  esdUdished;  and  all  that  die 
siagB  baa  been  measured  oat  whi^  eaution,  and  examined 
with  a  fintidioiis  deUcacy.  The  heart  of  the  poet  was 
anre  snscepUbie  than  ardent;  he  seemed,  indeed,  tof  be 
jNietically  under  the  inilnence  of  beauty,  and  continually 
saffering  from  the  caprice  or  the  scorn  of  some  reigning 
despot,  whose  charma  were  equd  to  the  destmetion  of 
a  whoie  dynasty  of  pastoral  bards.  But  be  pleased 
hiniseif,  perhaps,  with  the  lovely  fiotiond  of  his  own 
£uiey,  and  never  caxried  his  homage  farther  than  the 
harmless  speculations  of  elegant  verse. 

He  has,  indeed,  been  charged  with  complaining  of 
eraelty  whidi  ke  never  felt,  and  of  the  infltienee  of  love« 
liness,  for  which  he  had  no  regard,  tf  he  obCdiied  in* 
spiratHn  frtan  bemty  on  such  moderate  terms,  he  is  one 
of  the  hiddeat  of  all  lyrists:  he  would  have  been  un-» 
wise  had  h«  scenshad  hnnsdf,  when  ke  only  wished  for 
heat;  and  he  might  have  been  ehaqped  with  My  had 
he  pmndbaaed  the  tree  for  the  sak^  of  the  apple.  If  he 
fionnBd  an  idnl  from  the  rtsottrces  of  hia  own  fency,  aiid 
ekthed  it  in  beauty,  and  endowed  it  with  all  the  graces 
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that  ooold  captivate  and  enalaTe^  and  then  fell  down 
and  wonhipped  it,  he  only  did  what  poetic  genius  has 
ever  done,  when,  like  the  tondied  imagination  of  Don 
Quixote,  it-  creates  a  goddess  out  of  a  very  ordinary 
mortaL 

Amid  all  the  elegance  and  happy  flow  and  d^cate 
torn  of  language  which  distingniwh  his  aongs,  he  Jails 
to  make  the  impreBai<m  which  far  leas  polished  wotks 
make :  he  has  little  from  nature ;  most  fnm  art : 
there  are  no  unstudied  turns  of  thought— no  unsought 
happinesses  of  expression.'  His  flow  is  not  the  spon- 
taneous motion  of  the  stream ;  and  polish  is  communi- 
cated to  his  Terse,  like  bri^tness  to  a  key,  by  repeated 
handling.  Yet  though  &r  from  the  native  truth  of 
Crawford,  and  wanting  the  dear  original  images  and 
yivid  portraiture  of  life  and  manners  whidi  distinguish 
Ramsay,  he  exods  them  both  in  the  exquisite  riduMSs 
of  his  flattery,  the  delicacy  of  his  compliments,  and  the 
neatness  of  his  praise.  He  has  ftr  more  chivalry  than 
any  of  our  earlier  poets,  but  it  is  a  flrewhkli  father 
smoulders  than  bums;  and  the  submission  andioovlKSyi 
with  whidi  he  makes  his  approadiea  to  woaaan,  ppoeeed 
less  from  a  natural  consdonsness  of  her  beauty,  or  a  re- 
verence for  her  penon,  than  from  a  sense  of  etiquette, 
^and  a  conformity  to  polished  manners.  Aiid  this  may 
periiapB  extdhnnihe  diaige  whidi  has  been  made  against 
him  of  being  insensible  in  his  heart  to  woman's  beauty, 
even  while  her  praise  was  on  his  lips.  The  language  of 
courtesy  wss  mistaken  for  that  of  love;  and  when  an 
open.dedanitkm  of  true  passion,  in  plain  prose,  was 
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ezpeeled»  the  lady  was  petrifed  by  irgriie  ■  ihe  anatched 
at  a  hnslMiidj  aod  filled  her  arms  with  bays. 

This  wewe  and  «abniiaakni  in  Ihe  pnaeaee  of  wonan, 
«o  beaatifiil  and  holy  when  mii^^  with  siiieere  teil« 
derneaB  and  honeat  paanon^  is  cold  and  courtly  when  it 
oaly  penooatea  politeness '  and  edntiation.  Onr  ol4er 
baOada  and  aongs  nudse  the  channsand  thecfaastky  of 
die  fiyr  too  Boboernent  to  the  interest  of  the  story,  and 
aie  loll  of  unwedded  mothers  and  dames  of  dubious 
fiune,  who  wander  in  the  greenwood  and  cheer  nocturnal 
kvcnnnder  the  light  of  the  moon.  Of  this  easy  system 
ofmsrality  Hamilton  has  retained  no  traces;  but  neither 
has  he  retained  much  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Scottish 
song.  It  was  the  fiishion  of  his  day  to  choose  out  a  mis- 
tress>  real  or  imaginary,  and  to  pursue  her  through  vale 
and  over  hill,  with  the  wail  and  supplication  of  pastoral 
vene.  Thisvisionary  sort  of  love  led  often  to  something 
purer  perhiqpB,  bat  hi  less  natural,  than  the  love  of 
Sedi  and  Uood:  we  cannot  help  looking  at  the  shape 
on  which  the  poet  haa  conferred  so  many  attractions,  as 
wewnddgMeenanaUegory;  and  we  contemplate  her 
mther  aa  tibe  iaait  ufaal  of  pastoral  sensibility  or  affecta- 
tion than  as  the  living  hope  and  joy  of  man's  heart. 


DAVID  MALLET. 

The  ballad  of  William  and  If  ai^aret,  and  a  lyric 
or  two  in  a  less  natural  spirit,  have  given  more  fame 
to  David  Mallet  than  all  his  elaborated  productions. 

R 
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He  wrote  aft  a  time  wImh  a  lucky  aong  or  a  popular 
ballad  estaUished  a  poet's  fiuiie,  and  furthered  liis  far- 
tune  by  ftntroducSfig  him  to  the  notice  of  the  noble. 
Had  he  lived  lately^  he  would  have  died^  lake  Chatterton, 
for  want  of  'bread— like  Bums^  in  dread  of  a  gad—- or 
like  poor  Tairtifthill^  from  the  daily  feeling  of  poverty 
and  disappointment.  That  there  is  no  patron  to  protect 
the  Muse^  was^  is^  and  ever  will  be^  the  eonq^aintt 
poets  are  too  proud  to  sue^  and  too  independent  to  b^, 
and  r^iose  to  {dead  the  original  sin  <^  verse  to  entitle 
them  to  protection  and  rdief :  the  rich  and  the  nobler 
on  the  other  hand,  whom  a  wise  Providence  has  made 
stewards  for  the  poor,  refiose  to  acknowledge  poverty 
that  is  not  damorous,  or  want  that  displays  not  its  rags 
and  its  8ores.-^With  them,  Poverty  should  come  as  one 
that  runneth,  and  Want  as  an  armed  man. 

I  have  been  unable  to  trace  in  the  other  lyrics  of 
Mallet  any  df  that  simple  mode  of  escpresdon,  or  tiiat 
sweet  and  antique  grace,  whidi  have  brought  so  much 
feme  to  William  and  Margaret.  Hie  story,  suggested 
by  the  fragmerits  from  which  he  imi^;ined  the  song^ 
seems  to  have  possessed  him  too  much  to  aOow  him  to 
think  of  laborious  polish  or  minute  embellishment :  he 
has  been  obliged  to  relieve  his  heart  from  the  super- 
natural spirit  of  the  tde  by  the  charm  of  natund  and 
inspired  verse.  I  know  not  where  to  seek  a  finer  mix- 
ture of  pathos  and  terror  in  the  whole  range  of  Gkythic 
romance.  We  fed,  while  we  read,  the  pieseiice  of  sottie- 
thing  unearthly  and  undefined ;  and  we'  hear  a  voice 
which,  like  that  heard  by  the  prophet,  makes  all  our 
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boQcaloaliake.  From  the  calm  im4s^^^'^F^Mbdi<^^ 
qnrit,  we  imagine  the  MaigNret  of  flesh  and  blood  to 
have  bqe^  a  meek  and  sweet  ten^pered  .being;  and  in 
the  xeqiieat  which  she  piakea  to  have  her  maiden  vow  and 
finth  returned,  we  remark  th^  presence  of  an  <dd  super- 
stitJon  wJiiah  allowed  no  reppqe  .to  the  liviqg  or  to  the 
depd  till  all  ineff^ctuid  pledges  4ir  tobvis  were  agaip 
fTfphangfjdt 

Into  this  simple  story  and  native  style  of  composi* 
tion  the  feeJings  of  Mallet  seem  to  have  glided,  as  sap 
ascends  the  tree,  to  reanimate  and  cover  it  with  beanty. 
Yet  the  polished  and  coUer  and  leas  gmphic  style  of 
verse  must  have  warred  against  the  remains  of  this 
Scottish  taste,  when  he  was  indjuoed  to  make  some 
altoeatians  which  not  only  lessen  the  simplicity,  but 
iD^Mor  the  terror  which  the  story  inspires.  At  first  he 
cang^  up  the  stortiiig  note  of  the  old  fingments,  and 


When  aU  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight. 
And  aU  was  ftat  asleep. 


He  aftenrarda  thou^t  UuB'^  too  naked  of  ornament  and 
simpk,"  and  ehanged  it 


'Twas  at  the  silent  solemn  jhour. 
When  ni^t  and  pionmig  meet. 

Now  this  emendation  not  only  contradicto  all  belief, 

o2 
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which  invaiiaUy  stmenden  the  midnight  to 
spaitB,  but  abo  asaertB  that  the  hour  when  night  is 
growing  into  day  is  more  solemn  and  more  fit  for  snch 
visitations  than  that  to  which  rustic  faitii  assigns  aU 
the  tierrific  forms  which  are  contained  in  his  creed.  In 
restoring  the  original  lines,  I  may,  in  my  own  jus- 
tification, observe,  that  the  ballad  will  be  rendered  more 
true  to  superstition,  and  likewise  more  omsiBtent  with 
itself: 

Awdce,  she  cried,  diy  true  love  calls, 
Gome  fifom  her  midnight  grave- 

« 

The  speed  of  this  g^ost  was  unlike  that  of  all  sister 
spirits,  if  it  rose  at  midnight,  and  did  not  stand  at  its 
victim's  bedside  sooner  than  the  hour  when  ni^t^and 
morning  meet  The  real  cause  of  the  alteration  was, 
perhaps,  the  want  of  coweqwndence  in  rhyme  between 
the  second  and  fourth  lines :  it  is  rhyme  to  the  ear— I 
mean,  there  is  an  unifimnity  of  sound  whidi  gratifies  the 
ear  in  singing  equal  to  the  most  established  rhymes,  but 
there  is  no  rhyme  to  the  eye-Hind  to  oblige  the  eye,  the 
poet  spoiled  his  ballad.  Nor  was  this  so  trivial  a  matter 
in  days  when  the  natural  beauty  of  poetry  was  under 
the  control  of  a  mechanical  anangement  of  sounds: 
Dr.  Johnson  treated  with  contempt  one  of  our  finest 
lyrics— ''Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fate!"  for  a 
similar  inequality  of  rhyme.  In  the  other  songs  of 
Mallet  there  is  more  polish  and  much  prettiness,  and  a 
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fine  snbdaed  modetty  of  lan^^oi^  and  thought,  idiich 
make  them  fiivoaiites  with  all  lomen  of  gentle  and  nn* 
impassioiied  rene;  hot  we  hate  no  more  Williama  and 
MairgBieta* 


LORD  BINNING. 

I  notice  the  song  of  Lord  Binning  more  from  a  wish 
to-  aay  something  respecting  the  fake  wit  and  unna- 
tural humour  of  the  composition,  than  fran  a  belief  that 
it  entitles  its  author  to  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
lyric  poets  of  his  country.  Ritson,  with  incredible  in- 
firmity of  taste,  calls  Robin  and  Nanny  a  beautiful  pas- 
tofsl,  and  the  poet  a  promising  young  noUeman.  The 
pastoral  beauty  of  a  narrative  rich  in  conceits  cannot  be 
great ;  and  the  poetical  promise  could  be  but  moderate 
of  one  who  coquetted  with  words  till  he  made  them 
wanton,  and  whose  chief  wish  was  the  fame  of  scattering 
eniioos  puns  among  the  peasants  of  Scotland.  Such 
lyrical  specimens  of  wit  may  suit  the  meridian  of  a  dty, 
where  all  the  strange  meanings  which  pleasant  oon- 
TersBtion  inflicts  on  words  are  £elt  and  admired;  but 
they  are  thrown  away  on  the  blunter  intellects  of 
ooontry  people,  before  whom  iUegitimate  fancy  scatters 
her  &]se  pearls  in  vain.  In  this  respect  the  song  of 
Lord  Binning  resembles  some  of  the  favourite  lyrics  of 
England,  such  as  are  clapped  at  theatres  and  encored  in 
city  dubs ;  and  I  assign  him  a  rank  of  which  he  per- 
haps would  have  been  proud^  when  I  class  him  with 
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those  wits  wbo  sought  the  pastorsl  of  niitnre  ssnong 
dames 

Whose  flambeaux  flash  against  the  morning  kkies. 
And  gild  our  chamber  ceilings  as  they  pass^ 

and  its  current  language  in  smart  sayings  and  in  snap 
oonoeitB.  All  such  writers  forsake  simplicity  and  na- 
ture, and  must  share,  with  a  witty  and  exquisite 
poet,  in  the  just  censure  which  Bums  passes  on  his 
pastorals: — 

Squire  Pope  but  busks  his  skinklin  patches 
Of  heathen  tatters. 

Productions  such  as  these  present  a  knowledge  of 
the  town,  and  are  full  of  pretty  points  and  lively  anti- 
theses ;  but  they  breathe  not  of  the  homely  heart  of 
England: — ^they  give  us  an  image  of  city  society,  of 
mercantile  or  professional  cleverness,  of  a  choice  dub 
of  wits,  of  a  city  of  punsters.    The  mass  of  the  English 
people  are  not  of  a  literary  turn,  their  hearts  have  long 
since  ceased  to  respond  to  the  sound  of  their  antient 
historic  or  romantic  ballads,  and  the  peasantry  h&ve  not 
a  literature  of  their  own,  like  their  brethren  of  the 
north ;  but  were  their  old  spirit  to  be  reawakened,  they 
would  demand  something  of  a  more  simple,  ^d,  per- 
haps, moving  nature,  than  the  subtleties  of  wit  and  the 
smartness  of  epigram.     To  start  some  lively  or  witty 
image,  and  pursue  it  through  (several  staiusas,  and  then 
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dote  its  career  witb  a  sally  of  £resh  wkj  or  a  gay  con- 
cat,  may  amuse  the  head^  but  it  anmses  not  the  hearts 
This  maniiiBBt  seeking  after  things  smarts  dus  continual 
desire  to  oonchide  every  verse  with  something  petietrating 
or  acntCj  is  most  nnhappily  employed  in  the  praise  of 
beaoty:  we  lose  sight  of  the  lady  in  pnrsoit  of  the  wit, 
or  cannot  see  her  for  the  pa8te«pearls  and  imitation- 
jewels  with  which  she  is  covered.  Yet  Robin  and 
Nanny  is  a  smart  lively  thing— a  good  lyrical  joke,  and 
I  shall  print  it  as  a  warning  rather  dian  as  an  example/ 


JAMES  THOMSON. 

Of  the  lyric  powers  of  the  author  of  The  Seasons 
little  more  can  be  said  than  that  his  songs  are  di<* 
stingnished  for  softness  and  grace-— for  an  easy  and 
equable  Eow  of  elegant  language ;  and  that^  amid  much 
bindlinegs  of  nature,  and  concise  propriety  of  expvessioBii 
he  is  seldom  warm  or  impassioned.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  his  £une  as  a  lyric  poet^  that  he  wrote  The  Seasons 
and  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  His  Muse  loved  what  was 
magnificent  more  than  what  was  minute,  and  excelled  in 
scenes  of  natural  grandeur  more  than  in  images  of  do- 
mestic endearment  and  homely  delight.  The  splendour 
of  his  other  works  eclipses  the  lig^t  of  his  songs.  In 
looking  CO  the  rose,  we  forget  the  daisy;  in  gasing  on 
the  rising  sun,  we  forget  the  beauty  of  the  stars ;  in  ad- 
miring a  colossus,  we  turn  not  aside  to  examine  a  head 
earved  out  of  a  cherry-stone.  He  had  a  deeper  sympathy 
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with  nakme,  and  ftmnd  more  soiboe  in  IbUomng  her 
throtigfa  all  the  changes  of  place  and  aeaaon,  than  in 
what  a  Gamefonlan  not  nnwiaely  caUed  ''woman  wer- 
ahip."  Nature  he  loved  to  ponue  "thioog^  sammer^a 
heat  and  winter^s  snow," — throof^  vales  of  spice,  and 
over  the  moontains  and  the  waves;  bat  woman  he 
was  content  to  admire  at  a  safer  distance:  he  perhapa 
knew  her  fondness  to  be,  as  the  poet  found  it,  "  a 
lovely  and  a  fearful  thing,"  and  continued  heart-firee, 
tiiough  not  fency-firee.  His  Amanda  cannot  be  blamed 
for  keeping  her  fbet  in  spite  of  the  witchery  of  songs 
whidi  were  more  sweet  than  sincere,  and  had  little 
warmth  and  less  passion.  He  perhaps  loved  woman  aa 
he  loved  fruit,  which  he  liked  to  come  drop-ripe  to  hia 
lips,  without  the  trouble  of  pluddng^-and  admired  her 
as  he  did  the  apple,  when  he  ate  it  off  the  branch  with 
his  hands  in  hss  wustcoat  podcets. 

His  songs  are  indeed  the  careless  productioiis  of  one 
employed  on  hi^er  tilings,  and  eiqiress  the  fedingi  of  a 
kind  rather  than  of  a  wann  heart,  of  a  cidtivated  rather 
than  of  a  gifted  mind.  He  seAs  not  to  wnbelH  A  httmhle 
life,  to  picture  out  homely  eigoyments,  or  to  extraet 
poetical  grace  and  lyric  beauty  from  the  common  em* 
ployments  and  conditions  of  the  people  of  his  native 
land.  His  heart  is  not  with  Scotland  when  he  aings  ; 
and  though  sprung  from  humble  life  himself,  he  shows 

4 

no  marks  of  his  original  condition— he  is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country— he  has  added 
nothing  to  their  winter  evening  mirth  or  joy,  and  is 
almost  the  only  instance  of  a  northern  poet  whose  songs 
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aie  not  heard  among  the  cottages  of  his  dwdling  plaee. 
Bnt  he  has  bequeathed  us  something  better  than  soi^ 
in  those  scenes  of  inspired  description  and  sublime  mo- 
rality wladi  make  him  an  inmate  of  every  house,  and 
a  benefiwtor  to  mankind. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLETT. 

Those  who  only  see  in  Smollett  the  author  of  some 
pore  and  ardent  verses  in  praise  of  his  mistress,  and  fieel 
but  the  tender  sweetness  and  native  ease  with  which  in 
"  Leven  Water"  he  has  shed  his  affection  over  the  soeuBs 
€f  his  youth,  do  him  great  injustice.  To  have  a  full 
tasting  of  his  indignant  and  pathetic  spirit,  we  must 
know  him  in  his  ''  Tesrs  of  Scotland/'  and  seek  him  jn 
that  passage  in  one  of  his  prose  tales,  so  inexpressibly 
touching,  where  his  Jacobite  exiles  stand  every  morning 
€D  the  coast  of  France  to  contempUte  the  blue  hills  of 
their  native  land,  to  which  they  are  never  to  return. 
Hm^  pathetic  lyric  entitles  him  to  take  his  place  as  the 
xepfwentative  of  a  great  number  of  authors  of  a  peculiar 
^hamcter,  whose  soi^  have  obtained  some  notice  from 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  composed,  but  fax  more 
ham  their  strength  of  humour,  vigour  of  invective,  their 
buoyancy  of  h<^,  and  the  pathos  of  their  despair.  To 
say  that  in  his  productions  I  see  the  full  glory  of 
Jacobite  song,  and  that  in  lyric  beauty  he  surpa^fMs 
all  his  nameless  brethren,  is  to  say  more  than  he 
merits,  for  in  the  higher  qualities  of  lyric  composition 
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his  vjenes  are  inferior  to  aome  of  thoie  to  whidi  no 
aothor^sname  can  be  given.  His  grief  is  calm  and  oon* 
templative;  he  sympathises  with  human  misery  fieom 
principle  more  than  from  the  heart;  and  the  picture 
which  he  paints  of  the  desolation  which  followed  the 
steps  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  would  suit  the  train 
of  any  conqueror^  whether  in  Scythia  or  in  Scotland. 
It  is  only  he  who  feds  wrongs  deeply  that  can  deeply 
sing  them ;  and  it  is  from  him  who  has  been  hunted 
from  cave  to  hill^  who  has  seen  his  house  destroyed^  and 
his  wife  and  children  perishing,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
those  bursts  of  nature^  pasdon,  and  despair,  whidi  mark 
the  time,  the  cause,  and  the  people. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  cause  far  which  they  suf-^ 
fered  was  that  of  tyranny  against  independence,  of  di- 
vine right  against  common  sense  and  natural  liberty,  of 
superstition  against  the  reUgi<m  of  the  people's  heart. 
But  right  is  <me  thing  and  romance  another;  and  a 
cause  may  be  full  of  all  whidi  gives  nerve  or  pathos  to 
poetry,  may  have  a  thousand  qualities  by  whidi  imagina- 
tion may  be  captivated  and  the  heart  deeply  moved, 
without  rational  devotion  or  true  liberty  lending  a  sin- 
gle ray  to  brighten  it  The  prindples  of  liberty,  and 
the  spirit  of  poede,  are  different  things :  freedom  of  con* 
sdence,  and  die  Bill  of  Rights,  are  no  more  necessary  to 
the  interests  of  lyric  nnnance  than  prudence  and  self- 
cdntrol  are  useful  to  the  dramatic  interest  of  a  tragedy. 
Government,  after  all,  is  but  a  subject  of  taste ;  and,  to 
the  multitude,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whe- 
ther they  are  mastered  by  many  or  by  one :  power  will 
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shrajB  bdiMig  to  the  strong,  and  obedience  must  always 
oeme  ham  tke  weak.  For  iny  own  part  I  would  rather 
be  opprcaecd  by  one  than  by  ten>if  I  am  to  be  oppressed : 
the  people  of  England,  after  many  years  of  cdtil  war, 
only  exchanged  the  tyranny  of  Charles  Stoart  for  that 
of  a  few  military  adventurers.  Religion^  too,  is  mach 
the  same  as  government^  and  the  minds  of  men  have 
ftrmed  many  capridons  varieties  of  fiith  oat  of  a  very 
cfear^  and  simple,  and  well-diifined  system  of  prao- 
tioe  and  bdief.  The  mantle  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
like  the  coat  of  Joseph,  is  of  many  coloars,  and  imagina^ 
tion  has  a  laige  choice :  fhmi  the  plain  and  simple  pres* 
byterian,  np  to  the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  there  are 
firm  bdieversy  and  there  have  been  martyrs :  yet  belief 
is  not  truth ;  and  martyrdom  may  be  amark  of  seal,  but 
eaanotsurdy  be  accepted  as  a  certain  sign  that  the  faith 
of  die  sufferer  was  right. 

How  many  perish  for  the  truth 
Cy  the  elephant  and  ibonkey's  tooth. 

But  however  the  Jacobites  may  have  enred  against 
the  light  of  human  freedom,  both  civU  and  religious, 
and  however  much  the  heart  of  Soothmd  may  have 
riseil  against  Uie  cause  for  which  ihey  struggled  and 
Ued,  the  time  was  sbon  to  come  when,  horn  a  power* 
fuK  and  a  wairlike  body,  they  were  to  be  brdcen  and 
dispersed,  their  houses  rased,  their  fiunilies  left  desolate, 
and  theur  heads  studc  up  to  blacken  and  corrupt  in  the 
public  places.    It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the 
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hearts  of  the  peof^  began  to  melt.  They  thought  oq  the 
rain  of  the  lineal  race  of  their  ande&t  Idngs^  on  the  de^ 
aobtion  of  manj  a  noUe  house  that  had  warred  of  old 
far  SooUand's  independence ;  and  looking  on  the  visiUe 
tokens  of  vindictive  and  cruel  policy,  the  ravaged  cot 
and  the  weeping  orpbaxk,  the  heart  carried  away  the 
head,  and  a  sympa^y,  deep  and  duraUe,  was  ezdted, 
whidi  only  subsided  in  the  measures  of  mercy  and  of 
affwtion  which  followed  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  is  from  this  feeling  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
ongn  of  many  of  our  Jacobite  songs;  and  though  no 
doubt  some  of  them  are  the  productions  of  exiles,  and 
soffeners,  and  partisans,  others  are  the  work  of  men  who  . 
loved  liberty  as  fondly,  their  native  land  as  deariy,  their 
religion  as  devoutly,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country 
as  deeply,  as  the  wisest  that  ever  offered  daily  sa- 
crifice to  that  judicious  goddess  Prudence.  We  have 
been  tdd,  indeed,  that  no  lofty  feeling  belonged  to  those 
who  shared  with  Prince  Charles  Stuart  in  his  short 
eareerof  victory,  and  in  his  long  period  of  suffering  and 
endurance ;  that  they  warred  to  repair  the  slights  of  the 
ooart,  or  the  injuries  of  fortune,  or  from  some  other  mo- 
tive equally  selfish.  This  may  have  been  so  with  the  few, 
but  was  it  with  the  many  ?  Can  we  forget  the  pathetic 
heroism  of  many  of  the  sufferers,  and,  above  all,  can  we 
forget  what  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  the  patriotic 
honesty  of  many  thousands  of  the  peasantry,  who  pro- 
tected and  saved  their  unhappy  prince,  while  they  knew 
that  thirty  thousand  pounds  would  be  the  reward  for 
betraying  him  ?    Let  not  the  selfishness  or  the  foUy  of  a 
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few  men  give  a  ookmr  to  the  oandoet  of  othen,  who 
fongkt  aa  few  ever  feught,  and  who  safFerod  as  few  ever 
floffered,  and  who  lost  all  that  they  had  to  kse  of  home 
or  of  country. 

Bat  let  the  Muse  be  answerable  fer  her  wayward 
strains^  whether  of  felly  or  of  wisdom.  Like  all  ramantic 
snd  indiscreet  beings^  she  often  lifts  her  voioe  in  honoar 
of  the  weak  and  in  seom  of  the  strong;  and  had  she 
seen  the  head  of  the  Stoarts  lifted,  and  their  banner 
floati]^  as  of  old,  she  might,  with  an  amiable  inoon- 
siste&cy  of  principle,  bat  in  perfect  keeping  with  poetry, 
have  lent  her  strength  to  the  weak,  and  turned  her  soom 
on  the  prevailing.  She  will  always  prefer  her  art  to  her 
principles,  and  seek  the  elements  of  song  rather  from  the 
hesrt  than  from  the  head.    Many  of  these  songs  have 
little  of  party  bitterness.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  tender 
root  the  hatred  of  the  canse  of  the  Stoarts  struck  in  the 
north  ooontry ;  even  the  keenest  of  our  sectarians,  die 
CamerOnians,  continue  to  speak  with  a  gentleness,  almost 
approaching  to  affection,  of  the  line  of  princes  who  per- 
secoted  them ;  and  many  well  anthenticated  anecdotes 
mif^t  be  told  to  prove  how  deeply  the  peasantry  felt 
the  hue  and  cry  of  blood  which  pursued  so  longthe  par- 
tisans of  the  exiled  house.    I  have  already  said  more 
than  I  wished  to  say :  all  that  I  desire  to  add  is,  the 
hope  that  no  brave  man  will  ever  fight,  and  no  en- 
thusiastic poet  ever  dug,  in  the  cause  of  tyranny,  with 
half,  the  bravery,  or  with  half  the  beauty,  our  ancestors 
have  done  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts. 
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LADY  (»t|88£L  BAIIiLIE. 

To  Lady  Griaael  Baillie'a  daima  on  our  r^pxd  aa  a 
lyric  poetesa  have  bean  laMy  «ddecl»  by  t]^  publicati^ 
of  her  Memoirs^  daims  of  a  deeper  though  kaa  ft^^infng 


ki&d^  thoae  of  a  dutiful  daughter  and  aflbctionate  wife. 
She  waa  the  child  of  PaitriGikj  £arl  of  Maiyshmont^aiid  wi£i$ 
of  the  well  known  Gei^ige  Baillie  of  J^flrviawood,  whow 
widow  she  died  in  1746.   Herktwaacaatui  veryatormy 
timea,  a^d  her  lively  iaventioii  waa  employed  in  aoenoi 
of  far  deeper  importance  than  ii^  impresaiog  hnmour  and 
paihoa  on  aong.    Her  turn  £ot  dm^stic  pleaai^rfe  aad 
home-bred  mirth  was  only  equalled  by  her  aenae  of  pro- 
priety and  her  r^fard  for  prudence;  and  she  found  hot 
skill  in  song  not  only  soothed  her  own  care^  but  waa  a 
sokioe  amid  timea  of  sore  trial  to  her  fnend»»  with  whom 
her  geniua  and  her  rirtuea  were  in  high  esteem.    She 
left  many  unfinished  scmgs ;  for  domestic  cares  made  the 
visitations  of  the  Muse  seldom,  and  the  stay  abort:  but 
the  song  on  which  her  &me  in  verse  must  depend  is  one 
aUe  enough  to  maintain  it.    Those  who  look.in  "Were 
nae  my  heart  light  I  would  dee,"  for  fine  and  polished 
language,  or  for  a  very  hig^  strain  of  aentimept,  mult 
be  content  to  be  disappointed.    But  it  has  other  attrac- 
tions, of  a  more  popular  and  equi^ly  durable  kind;  it  is 
written  in  the  fine  fioee  spirit  of  the  rustic  .poetry  of 
Scotland— -the  words  are  homely  and  the  ideas  are  oa- 
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tural;  yet  they  are  such  as  the  heart  of  poesie  only 
would  have  suggested ;  and  they  who  seek  to  add  deeper 
mterest  to  the  story,  or  to  endow  it  with  more  suitable 
ideas,  or  more  natural  language,  will  owe  their  success 
asmuch  to  good  fortune  as  to  meditation.  It  is  now  an 
old  hsfmuiuif  though  songs,  with  more  melodious  verse, 
and  a  more  embelHshed  style,  have  followed  thick  and 
threefold ;  yet  its  careless  and  artless  ease,  and  simple, 
but  graphic  imagery,  wiU  continue  to  support  its  re- 
putation against  its  more  ostentations  associates.  The 
descriptioiL  of  -  a  ^sappcinted  brer,  depressed  in  spirit, 
and  fopqr-teacfaed,  will  keep  possession  of  every  heart, 
and  be  present  to  every  eye,  till  some  poet  exceed  it  in 
troth  and  felicity. 

And  now  he  goes  dannering  about  the  dykes. 
And  a'  he  dow  do  is  to  hound  the  tykes ; 
The  live  lang  night  he  ne'er  steeks  his  e'e. 
And  were  nae  my  heart  light  I  would  dee. 

^Sb£  WB8  aanong  the  first  of  a  band  of  ladies  who  have 
eontrifauted  largely  to  theiyric  fame  of  Sootlifnd;  nor  is 
she  the  only  one  of  her  name  who  has  given  Scottish 
song  the  advantage  of  fomale  genius.  There  is  another 
who  has  hreathed  into  it  a  &r  deeper  pathos,  and  a  fesr 
richer  spirit:  need  I  si^  it  is  Joanna  Baillie? 
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MISS  JANE  ELLIOT, 
AND  MISS  RUTHERFORD. 

I  have  claased  these  two  poeteneB  together,  not  hmfi 
the  reaemblance  of  their  genius,  for  that  was  essentially 
diffinent,  but  from  the  eircamstaaoe  of  their  haying  sung 
on  the  same  snliject,  and  with  much  the  same  suooeas — 
the  fall  of  the  youth  of  Selkirk  on  the  field  ofFlodden. 
The  fame  of  both  songs  has  been  widely  diflfosed.  They 
were  imagined  for  a  while  to  be  old  oompontuvis,  but 
there  was  no  need  to  eaU  antiquity  to  the  aid  of  two 
such  touching  songs ;  and  I  have  not  heard  that  even  an 
antiquary  withdrew  his  admiration  on  discovering  them 
to  be  modem.  They  are  each  of  them  remarkable  for 
elegiac  tenderness :  with  one  it  is  the  tenderness  of  hu-« 
man  nature,  with  the  other  that  of  allegory,  yet  the  al- 
legory is  so  simple  and  so  plain  that  it  touches  the  most 
illiterate  heart ;  and  though  it  expresses  one  thing  by 
meansofanother,  all  must  understand  it«  Nature,  hoiif* 
ever,  is  the  safest  companion  in  all  that  seeks  the  way 
to  the  heart,  and  with  nature  the  song  of  Miss  Elliot 
begins  and  ccmtinues.  The  history  which  tradition  re- 
lates of  these  songs  is  curious:  each  has  an  origin  after 
its  kind,  and  <me  may  almost  read  in  them  the  readiness 
with  which  honest  nature  submits  to  the  yoke  of  poetry, 
compared  to  the  labour  of  reducing  what  Spenser  calls 
a  '*  dark  conceit"  to  the  obedience  of  verse. 

Of  Miss  Elliot's  song,  Bums  says,  "  This  fine  ballad 
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18  even  a  more  palpaUe  imitation  than  Hardjrknute; 
the  manners,  indeed,  are  old,  but  the  language  is  of  yes- 
terday." I  am  not  certain  that  our  national  lyrist  has 
laid  down  the  sdrest  rale  to  ascertain  the  antiquity  of 
Terse ;  the  language  of  traditional  song  is  softened  and 
modernized  to  correspond  wnh  current  speech,  while  its 
manners,  and  images,  and  story,  may  remain  wh(de  and 
untondied.  All  oral  literature  is  liable  to  the  fluctua- 
tions <^  popular  taste,  and  die  change  of  language,  from 
which  written  works  are  exempt ;  much  of  the  original 
beauty  of  the  expression  may  be  impaired  or  improved, 
and  the  touches  of  native  grace,  or  vagrant  beauty,  may 
be  lessened  or  altered;  yet  still  the  oiiginal  character^ 
and  manners,  and  imagery,  wiU  sustain  less  of  a  change 
than  the  language  which  conveys  them.  The  arrow, 
whose  gray  goose  wing  was  wet  in  the  heart's  blood  of 
Montgomery,  in  the  modernised  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase, 
was  a  shaft  fledged  from  a  swan's  wing  in  the  ancient 
eopy — the  vivid  and  natural  image  of  swift  death  is  the 
same  in  both. 

Hie  song  rfMiss  Elliot  was  composed  ftum  the  im- 
pulse of  some  andent  verses ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  the  transmigration  of  poetic  soul,  it  has  happened 
here.  The  most  acute  poetic  antiquary  could  not,  I 
think,  ain^  out,  except  by  chance,  the  ancient  lines 
whidi  are  woven  into  the  song— 4he  simulation  is  so  per- 
fset.  The  line  with  which  it  onnmences, "  I've  heard  a 
lilting  at  our  ewes  milking,"  is  old,  and  so  is  the  often 
recurring  line  which  presses  on  our  hearts  the  desolation 
of  the  Forest.  Now,  admitting  these  lines  to  be  old,  can 
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we  flay  that  the  remainder  of  the  song  has  not  in  eveiy 
line^  in  langoage,  and  image^  and  senttment,  the  same 
antique  hue,  and  spirit^  and  sound?  The  whole  comes 
with  a  cry  in  onr  ears  as  from  the  survivon  of  Flodden 
Field ;  and,  when  it  is  sung,  we  owe  little  to  ima^m^ 
tion  when  we  associate  it  with  the  desolation  of  the 
Forest,  and  hear  in  it  the  ancient  wail  of  its  maids  and 
matrans* 

For  the  song  of  Miss  Rutherford  a  mudi  more  romantic 
origin  is  assigned:  we  are  never  satisfied  with  the  simple 
aboount  which  genius  is  willing  to  give  of  the  rise  of  its 
labours :  whatever  is  uncommon  must  be  done  in  an  un- 
common way.  It  is  said  that  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  lost  his  way  among  the  pastoral  vales  and  hills  of 
Selkirkshire  came  at  last  in  sight  of  a  young  shepherd 
seated  by  a  stream,  watching  his  flocks,  and  playing  on 
his  pipe.  Many  wild  and  original  tunes  were  played  by 
the  gifted  shepherd,  and  his  wondering  auditor  had  the 
skill  and  the  cunning  to  carry  away  one  of  the  sweetest 
airs  of  this  Selkirkshire  Orpheus.  He  had  next  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  Miss  Rutherford,  and  the  rustic  air 
was  married  to  very  elegant  verse.  Sudi  is  the  utsij 
which  once  told  has  been  often  repeated.  The  song, 
however,  bears  evidence  of  Miss  Rutherford's  knowledge 
of  the  fragments  which  Miss  Elliot  brooded  over  to  such 
good  purpose:  and  from  the  truth  and  simple  beauty  of 
these  reliques  I  must  suppose  that  the  air  was  popular, 
and  that  the  young  gentleman  found  what  had  never 
been  lost,  but  was  living  in  the  knowledge  of  thousands. 

I  am  the  less  sorry  that  the  ancient  song  has  passed 
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into  oUiTiOD^  since  it  lingered  long  enough  to  give  rise 
to  two  such  strains  of  tenderness  and  pathetic  beauty. 
A  still  remembered  fragment  contains  an  affecting  image> 
and  shows  that  the  old  minstrel  had  poured  his  lamenta- 
tkn  £rom  a  lady^s  lips: 

I  ride  single  on  my  saddle. 

Miss  Jane  Elliot  was  the  sister  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
of  MintOy  ancestor  of  the  present  earl:  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  other  strain^  dther  of  mirth  or  of  sorrow,  flowed 
from  her  pen.  Miss  Rutherford  was  the  daughter  of 
Rutherford  of  Faiznalie,  in  Selkirlcshire,  and  wife  of 
Mr.  Coekbum  of  Ormiston.  "  She  has  been  dead  some 
time/'  says  aa  authority  equally  accurate  and  concise. 
'« Even  at  an  age  advanced  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of 
humanity,  she  retained  a  play  of  imagination,  and  activity 
of  intellect,  which  was  almost  preternatural  at  her  period 
of  life.  Her  active  benevolence  keeping  pace  with  her 
genius,  rendered  her  equaDy  an  object  of  love  and  ad- 
miration. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  fragments  from  which  these 
taogfi  have  been  written  with  the  wish  of  lessening  the 
original  merit  of  the  two  compositions.  The  merit  of 
reviving  or  renovating  an  old  song  in  the  ancient  spirit 
seems  at  least  equal  to  the  skill  required  to  create  a  new 
one :  it  is  enough  that  the  fancy  has  to  submit  to  a  spe- 
des  of  vocal  imprisonment  in  composing  a  song  as  an 
edio  to  an  air,  without  suffering  the  farther  constraint 
of  sabjeet,  language,  and  imagery. 
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SIR  GILBERT  EUilOT. 

WHen  the  poet  Cowper  reproached  the  Caledoniaii 
songs  with  their  frequent  birks  and  braes^  his  acquaint- 
ance with  our  lyrics  perhaps  was  Ihnited  to  some  of 
those  tainted  with  pastoral  affectation,  where,  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  braes  and  the  birks,  and  the  pipes  and 
the  crooks,  justify  the  satire  of  the  Englishman.  But  as 
he  became  further  acquainted  with  our  lyrics;  he  would 
find  that  our  love  of  our  native  scenery,  and  skill  in 
using  it  to  give  locality  and  season,  and  of  course  truth, 
to  poetry,  was  not  their  only  merit ;  that  they  indeed 
possessed  a  graphic  truth,  and  rimpUcity,  and  humour; 
much  aldn  to  his  own :  he,  therefore,  in  the  succeeding 
editions  of  his  works,  omitted  the  reproadL  In'  like 
manner,  the  charge  of  pastoral  affectation,  which  has- 
been  urged  with  so  much  truth  against  some  of  our 
songs,  fiiils  in  a  great  measure  of  its  aim — the  shaft  has 
flown  nearly  all  its  flight,  and  &lls  harmless— where 
nature  prevails  against  art,  where  truth  is  so  blended 
with  fiction  that,  like  a  lowland  stream,  the*  water  is 
concealed  by  the  firagrant  broom  which-  grows  on  its 
banks.  The  song  which  has  given  the  name  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  a  place  among  our  lyric  poets  is  one  of 
great  beauty ;  and  the  sheep-hook  and  the  fresh  garlands 
are  fbigotten  in  the  strain  of  natural  sorrow  produced  by 
ne^ected  moments  and  unrequited  love.  Itisoneoftbe 
last  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  pastoral  Muse.    I  know 
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not  Aether  to  aooonnt  it  good  fbrtune  or  dedgn^  which 
made  the  name  of  the  heroine  sound  so  like  that  of  the 
fionily  reddenoe;  bat  I  am  willing  to  beliove  in  the  pro- 
phetic strain  which  makes  the  difls  echo«  for  many  a 
later  year^  the  soog  of  "  My  sheep  I  neglected." 

On  Minto  crags  the  moonbeams  glint» 
Where  Bomhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint. 
Who  flnng  his  outlawed  limbs  to  rest 
Where  fidoona  hang  their  giddy  nest. 
Mid  difis  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 
.  For. many  a  league  his  prey,  conld  spy; 
Clifis  douUhig  on  their  echoes  borne 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn, 
Clift  which  for  many  a  later  year 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear, 
'  When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove 
Ambition  is  no  core  for  lo?et 

Aa  if  it  had  not  been:enoagh  for  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
and.  his.  sister  to  write  two  of  our  feiTourite  lyrics,  and 
enjoy  the  credit  of  such  oompositiousi  by  special  grace  and 
good  fortune  they  have. also  each  obtained  a. separate 
and  lasting  compliment  in  verse ;  the  first  in  the  Lay  of 
the  last  Minstrel,  and  the  latter  in  Marmion. 

One  of  those  flowers  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  '*  wede  away/' 

But  Miss  Ruther&nrd  may  be  supposed  to  divide  the 
oompliment.with  Miss  Elliot,  and  she  deserves  it. 
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MRS.  JOHN  HUNTER. 

The  deatluiSQng  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  has  done  more 
for  the  fiime  of  Mrs.  Hunter  as  a  poetess  than  all  her 
other  lyric  compositions.  She  is  known^  indeed,  under 
her  maiden  name  of  Home^  as  an  associate  in  the  same 
task  with  Miss  Elliot  and  Miss  Rutherford;  but  her 
version  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Fovest  is  deficient  in  sim- 
plicity,  and  presents  none  of  those  affecting  and  visible 
images  of  desolation  which  charm  me  in  the  odiers.  It 
is  elegant  and  flowing;  but  what  is  elegance  or  melody 
compared  to  natural  pathos,  and  to  those  tender  and 
moving  pictures  of  domestic  sorrow  which  are  acknow- 
ledged by  every  heart  that  has  felt  or  can  dread  calamity? 
Nature  will  always  assert  her  right  to  rule  over  the 
heart,  and  will  never  surrender  her  influence  to  the  most 
ingenious  Or  most  imposing  alliegory :  when  she  wishes 
£nr  tears  or  for  sighs,  she  will  never  seek  for  them  by 
general  expressions  or  elaborate  similes,  but  endeavour 
to  obtain  them  by  a  few  simple  and  minute  touches:-— 
to  be  pathetic,  we  must  be  particular. 

But  for  her  fidlure  in  the  ''  Flowers  of  the  Foiest"  we 
have  obtained  ample  compensation  in  the  deathnaong  of 
the  Indian :  a  song  of  a  marked  and  original  kind,  bold 
and  wild,  and  inexpressibly  mournful,  filling  tiie  hearty 
with  a  kind  of  savage  inspiration,  which  exalts  us  while 
we  hear  it  sung,  and  gives  us  a  species  of  lyric  delight 

4 

unknown  before.    We  feci  at  once  that  Sootlimd  has  no 
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daim  in  inspiiiiig  the  strain,  that  it  breathes  of  another 
and  a  wilder  land,  and  brings  the  boundless  lakes  and 
interminable  fbrats  of  America,  and  her  plmned  hordes 
of  martial  barbarians,  before  us.  The  hero  of  the  song 
hte  been  painted  by  West,  gasing  at  the  light  of  life 
leaving  the  eyes  of  General  Wolfe ;  and  he  has  been 
song  by  Campbell,  as 

A  stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear : 

but  neither  the  painter  nor  the  poet  has  presented  a 
mare  viyid  picture  of  indomitable  oouiage  and  heroic 
firmness  than  has  been  drawn  by  this  soft  and  feminine 
hand.  In  thewild  and  enthusiastic  ballad  of  Macpherson's 
Farewell,  we  have  the  dauntless  glee,  the  contempt  of 
death,  and  the  confidence  in  courage  and  in  strength, 
which  characterise  the  Scottish  highlanders;  and  we 
bsTe  something  not  very  dissimilar  in  the  song  of 
Hughie  Grraeme ;  but  they  want  that  strange  wildness, 
that  native  flavour  of  the  country,  that  peculiar  cast  of 
thought  and  imagery,  by  which  the  latitude  of  their 
birth^plaoe  may  be  laid  down  with  all  the  nicety  of 
geography.  After  this  praise  I  shall  be  thought  insensible 
to  the  merits  of  her  other  l3rrics  when  I  can  only  discover 
in  them  an  agreeable  fLow  of  verse,  and  a  discreet  pro- 
priety of  expression.  None  contain  any  of  those  bright 
and  imperishable  verses  which  we  are  induced  to  learn 
and  are  delighted  to  remember,  and  which,  like  the 
Cherokee  Indian,  when  we  wish  our  children  to  have 
them  by  heart,  we  find  diey  have  learnt  abready. 


me  Hoonytint '  bonos. 


ALBXANDBR  BOSS. 

I  * 

■ 

. 'Of  Ahmte  B08B,  author  of  Ait  Fartaoate  8h€^ 
hsMksBi  Sooibiid  loiovBiattck  iMadmn  it  oo^t;  aad  I 
am  afinad  my  pniBe  will  not  help  to  invite  a  fiuddioes 
leader  to  his  pagea^  where  homely  fiddity  of  paintiiig 
will  but  poorly  atone  for  an  ill-told  tale  and  an  nneoath 
diaket  I  aoiig^liia  book  in  the  Scottish  loirluids^  hot 
it  had  not  fbond  its  way  fiom  the  bosom  of  Budban 
either  by  the  more  yisiUe  'progress  of  trade,  or  hf  that 
Idndof  dianoe  interoowse  whidi  the  oowtry  hoUs  wi& 
the  town  throDgh  travelling  sellers  of  songB,  and  ballads, 
and  histories ;  it  has  not  therefore  become  popular  among 
the  peasantry,  for  whose  perusal  it  was  composed.  The 
author,  a  man  of  education*  allowed  his  eye  to  be  bounded 
in  its  range  by  his  native  hills,  and  sought  manners  and 
language  from  no  purer  or  moK  poetie  source  than  tbe 
rustics  who  surrounded  him.  He  was  content  to  take 
the  world  as  he  found  it;  he  copied  nature  with  all  her 
warts  and  mdes,  and  was  rude  and  unseemly  not  from 
negligence  but  firom  principle.  He  had  little  imagina* 
tiflB»if  imagination  oonsists  ooly  in  the  creation  of  new 
and  splendid  things,  in  evoking*  like  a  dreamer,  some* 
thing  bri^t  and  unsubstantial,  in  conjuring  up  a  phan- 
tom with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns;  nor  had  he  much 
imagination,  if  imagination,  by  a  soberer  definition,  be 
the  power  of  creating  something  in  strict  conformity  to 
acknowledged  superstition  and  belief,  and  in  extracting 
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.poetry  from  the  oommon  ponuits^  and  opinioiis,  and 
feelingB  of  man — ^firom  the  change  of  seaaong,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  uidtferae.  But  he  had  an  observing  eye 
and  a  rough  and  a  ready  hand,  and  has  oontriyed  to 
please  s  large  district  by  his  skill  in  reflecting,  in  the 
natural  mirror  of  yerae^  a  distinct  and  agreeaUe  image 
of  the  peasantry  >  with  their  pursuits  and  opinions. 

That  he  brought  to  the  service  of  the  l3rric  Muse  much 
Qfiginal  vigour  of  thought,  ^^^VPy  wieiidan  of  language, 
and  natural  and  unstudied  elegance- of  ezpressiBn,  is 
mere  tiian  I  am  ready  to  say.  His  songs  expand  into 
poems,  and  he  never  can  satisfy  himself  with  a  brief 
story,  and  a  rapid  sketch :  he  never  read  the  memorable 
crtnduaion  of  the  poet, 

■  Brevity  is  very  good 
Where  we  are,  or  are  not  understood. 

Yet  he  never  seems  too  long  to  a  rustic  audience;  and 
as  it  was  for  their  applause  he  wrote,  he  was  satisfied 
with  attaining  it.  He  wove  their  curious  sapngs  and 
their  flashes  of  rude  wit  into  verse,  and  they  rewarded 
him  by  an  honest  laugh,  and  endured  with  a  patience, 
which  merited  a  more  inspired  poet,  his  interminable 


MISS  JENNY  ORAHAME. 

There  is  a  kind  of  song  which  without  aspiring  after 
pathos  or  wit,  or  seeking  to  win  our  hearts  by  impassioned 
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txpresAim  or  lofty  sentiment,  is  nevertheless  well  worthy 
of  notice  and  of  the  popolarity  which  it  has  obtained.  I 
mean  songs  which  seek  to  instruct  ns  in  the  humble 
duties  of  life,  and  desire  to  teach  us  the  way  to  hap- 
piness, and  pleasure,  and  peace.  Having  strayed  into 
the  paths  of  wisdom  and*of  prudence,  the  Muse  seems 
ashamed  of  singing  the  charms  of  r^^ularity  and  economy 
with  her  own  voice,  and  she  accordingly  utters  her  ''saws" 
and  her  ^*  instances,"  her  admonition  and  her  reproof, 
by  the  lips  of  the  old  and  the  devout.*  A  mother,  or 
rather  a  grandmother,  instructs  her  volatile  descendant 
in  all  the  wiles  of  her  sex,  and  unfdds  for  her  use  an 
extensive  experience  of  her  own,  mingled  and  seasoned 
with  the  long-gathered  wisdom  of  others.  ''  To  live  in 
misery,  but  to  dine  on  plate,"  seems  the  enviable  di- 
stinction these  douce  lecturers  aim  at;  true  love  is 
treated  as  a  dream,  and  the  substantial  charms  of  opu- 
lence are  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  song.  The 
enthusiasm  of  youth  is  made,  by  a  more  judicious  Muse, 
to  endure  the  counsel  of  a  less  interested  tongue.  An 
ancient  relative,  or  a  venerable  aunt,  proceeds  to  initiate 
a  maiden  on  the  point  of  escaping  fe)m  her  teens  into 
the  mysteries  of  coquetry,  and  directs  her  choice  of  a 
lover  by  the  weight  of  his  purse  and  the  extent  of  his 
possessions.  All  the  images  of  rustic  grandeur  which 
knowledge  can  command,  and  all  the  advantages,  and 
they  are  not  few,  which  gold  can  give,  are  passed  in 
glittering  review  before  her,  and  are  contrasted,  by  the 
malice  of  ancient  wit,  with  the  sorrows  of  poverty—- 
with  an  empty  coffer  and  a  cold  hearth,  the  constant 
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acoompiBiiinients  of  ineonsiderate  love.  Ooid,  in  the 
estimatioD  of  this  grave  monitor^  becomes,  like  the  oestiu 
of  the  goddess^ 

An  ambnah  of  sweet  snares,  replete 
With  love>  desire^  soft  intercourse  of  hearts. 
And  music  of  resistless  whispered  sounds, 
Which  from  the  wisest  steal  their  best  resolves. 

In  a  similar  strain  of  prudence,  yet  with  something  of  a 
sarcastic  sneer,  Allan  Ramsay  sings : 

There's  meikle  good  love  in  bonds  and  bags. 
And  gold  and  silver's  a  sweet  complexion ; 

And  viit,  and  worth,  and  virtue  in  rags. 
Have  tint  the  art  of  gaining  affection. 

And  Robert  Bums,  whose  **  o'erword"  was  not  always 
**  Prudence,"  sings  still  more  seriously, 

O  thoughtless  lassie !  life's  a  fight : 
The  canniest  gate  the  darke  is  sair ; 

And  aye  fu'  handed  fighting's  best — 
A  hungry  care's  an  unco  care. 

While  the  author  of  Tibbie  Fowler  concludes  his  satiric 
song  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  admirer : 

Be  a  lassie  e'er  so  black, 

Oin  she  hae  the  name  of  siller. 
Set  her  up  on  Tintoc  tap. 

The  wind  will  blow  a  man  'till  her.  ^ 
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At  die  head  of  liiis  sober  kind  of  song,  since  Ramsay 
and  Bums  belong'  to  the  higher  departments^  I  can  with 
great  propriety  place  Miss  Jenny  Grahame^  the  authoress 
of  a  very  clever  lyric  called  **  A  Mother's  Advice  to  her 
Sea."  This  lady^  indeed^  puts  no  spioery  in  the  cup  of 
wedhdcy  and  has  by  hearty  like  the  fifth  husband  of  the 
"Wile  of  Bath,  all  the  evil  chances^  sacred  and  profane, 
wUch  marriage  has  brought  on  man.  To  these  she  adds 
the  caution  of  proverbs  and  the  precepts  of  experience. 
I  mmld  advise  any  youth,  who  has  not  perfect  confidence 
in  his  own  capacity  of  jndging  for  himself,  to  avoid  sing- 
ing, aa  he  goes  to  be  married,  the  sorrows  which  this 
Dmufito  lady  has  discovered  under  the  joys  with  which 
Ifymen,  aa  with  roses,  has  strewed  the  bridal  couch.  I 
may  add  of  tJns  lady,  that  she  has  left  a  very  respectable 
fame  bdund  her  for  humour  and  for  naivete.  I  wish 
she  had  left  scmie  more  songs :  our  district  has  not  over- 
fluwed  with  lyric  verse,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
andwr  of  **  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house,"  my 
native  county  has  no  daim  upon  me  for  the  character  of 
&  lyric  poet  of  any  note  or  eminence. 


REV.  JOHN  SKINNER. 

Of  the  songs  of  John  Skinner  those  most  popular 
are  Tullochgorum  and  Jdm  of  Badenyon :  the  first  is 
gay  and  sprightly :  the  second  belongs  to  that  monitory 
class  which  to  the  interest  of  a  pleasant  story  adds  two 
or  three*  words  of  good  counsel  in  a  manner  between  the 
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gmye  and  the  htiinoroii8.    The  one  wiU  always  be  aore 
or  lew  popolar,  from  the  life  and  animation  it  kndfl  to 
the  air  with  which  it  is  united ;  and  the  other  has  an* 
equal  chanoe  to  endure,  dnoe  youth  with  enthusiasra  and 
hsfpe  will  often  read  its  own  story  in  thedisappointmeat^ 
of  its  hero,  and  seek  similar  oonaolation  in  its  own  beseniy 
(ar,  as  many  interpret  the  song,  in  the  meek  and  q^oM 
repose  of  religion.    But  the  Muse  of  Skinny  had  the 
same  infirmity  as  that  of  Ross,  or  had  the  same  hopeof 
a  patient  audience;  she  sings  with  so  much  saris&ctiqrf 
to  herself,  that  she  knows  not  when  to  stop;  and  if  alT 
lyric  bards  were  to  sing  in  the  same  lengthened  strain, 
the  worlds  if  it  did  justice  to  alU  would  find  no  time 
fiir  graver  pursuits.     This  practice  of  prolonging  oiar 
delight  till  even  delight  becomes  painful  belongs  mere 
peculiarly  to  the  Muse  of  the  north  of  Scotland;  and 
the  name  of  Oeddes  may  be  added  to  that  of  Skinner 
and  Ross,  as  an  instance  of  encouraging  a  story  to  grow 
beyond  the  bounds  within  which  all  lyric  poetry  shoold 
be  restrained,  to  which  the  melody  of  music  is  intended 
to  be  added    The '' Wee,  wee  Wifiekie"  of  Geddes,  like 
the  "  £wie  and  her  crooked  Horn"  of  Skinner,  though 
koger  than  a  willing  singer  would  wish  it^  is  altogether 
a  very  humorous  performance,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
be  the  person  who  grew  tired  while  it  was  either  sioging 
or  reciting.    Bums  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  mngs  of 
Skinner ;  but  all  the  praise  which  the  living  lavish  on 
the  living,  I  am  afraid,  must  be  taken  with  some  abate- 
ment.   ''  TuUochgorum,"  he  says,  "  is  the  best  Scotch 
song  Scotland  ever  saw."    There  is  certainly  a  dance  of 
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words,  and  great  animatioii ;  bnt,  to  nndcntaiid  the 
oomplimenty  we  ought  to  know  whether  the  poet  ranked 
it  in  reference  to  aHH,  or  according  to  its  kind.  I  cer* 
tainly  should  not  place  it  at  the  head,  or  near  the  head, 
of  Scottish  song ;  yet  I  hope  no  one  will  take  advantage 
of  my  candour  when  I  say,  that  I  know  not  what  I 
might  have  done  had  Skinner  lived  now,  and  expressed 
himself  as  fiivourably  of  some  of  my  verses  as  he  did  of 
those  of  Bums.  A  man's  vanity  rises  in  arms  against 
his  judgment,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so:  he  must  be 
very  deficient  in  enthusiasm  whose  judgment  is  always 
dear;  and  he  would  make  but  a  sorry  fiiend  who  said 
only  what  he  thouf^t,  and  estimated  all  with  the  gravity 
of  one  sitting  in  judgment. 


ALEXANDER  SKIRVIN6. 

Of  Alexander  Skirving,  author  of  "  The  Chevalier 
being  void  of  fear,"  I  cannot  well  say  the  half  I  know, 
or  I  know  not  when  we  should  have  done  with  laughing; 
for  besides  his  gift  at  song-making,  which  was  con- 
siderable, he  was  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  whimsical 
of  mankind.  Much  of  this  peculiar  character  is  visible 
in  his  song  where  he  sings  of  the  contest  between  the 
rebel  and  royal  forces  like  one  regardless  of  the  resolt, 
who  scorned  one  side  and  mocked  the  other,  and  de- 
rided them  both  together,— and  received  the  reward 
of  aU  such  candour,  for  one  party  picked  his  pocket, 
and  the  other  expressed  a  desire  to  shoot  him.     It  was 
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for  a  long  whSk  the  only  song  conoeming  thoee  stniggles 
which  could  be  song  without  giving  offence  to  either 
side^  and  was  and  still  is  immensely  popular ;  yet  this 
popularity  cannot  last :  like  all  other  verses  which  are  / 
made  on  passing  events^  it  must  he  content  to  fade  gra« 
dually  away  from  the  recollection,  as  the  battle  which  it 
cekfarates  grows  more  distant,  and  its  allusions  begin 
to  be  fbigotten.  It  has  stilly  however,  a  long  lease  of 
ftme,  for  the  memories  of  the  north  are  very  tenadoua ; 
and  an  event  which  shook  the  kingdom,  and  filled  so 
many  fimuKes  with  mourning,  will  be  often  dwelt  upon 
by  the  old,  and  recalled  by  the  young.  This  spirit  ftr 
poetry  and  humour  was  inherited  by  his  son  Archibald,  a 
drawer  of  characters  both  with  pencil  and  pen ;  whose 
history,  and  opinions,  and  verses,  and  paintings,  would 
fill  a  volume,  and  a  volume  too  that  would  deserve  to 
live. 

JOHN  LOWE. 

They  who  wish  well  to  the  fame  of  John  Lowe  may 
wish  him  known  only  by  the  pathetic  song  of  "  Mary's 
Dream ;"  but  other  poetry  has  gone  abroad,  and  though 
its  inferiority  lessens  not  the  excellence  of  that  exquisite 
poduction,  it  very  materially  impairs  our  opinion  of  the 
original  powers  of  the  author.  He  was  indeed  a  lover  and 
a  writer  of  verses  from  his  youth ;  and  if  we  may  credit 
the  oral  testimony  of  the  peasantry  of  his  native  place, 
some  of  his  early  songs  are  still  lingering  among  the 
Galloway  mountains.  But  he  was  only  once  a  true 
poet,  and  probably  never  once  a  true  lover ;  and  the  coy-i 
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ness  of  the  Mtiae  was  only  equalled  by  his  inoonstancy 
as  a  man.    In  tke  song  of  **  Mary's  Dream"  he  tells  the 
story  of  a  yoath  who  perished  at  sea ;  and  the  heroine 
dreams  or  imagines  she  sees  the  form,  and  hears  the 
vmee,  of  her  lover  announcing  his  untimely  £iite.     It  is 
no  abatement  of  the  beauty  of  the  song  to  be  told,  as  I 
hare  been,  that  the  same  story  was  current  in  prose  be- 
fore John  Lowe  was  bom ;  nor  can  I  consent  to  suppose 
his  fame  at  all  lessened,  even  were  it  proved,  as  I  have 
heard  it  very  strongly  asserted,  that  it  is  only  a  revisal 
and  improvement  of  an  older  production.   I  have  known 
men's  memories  ploy  them  strange  tricks  in  the  antiquity 
of  song,  and  I  receive  all  such  assurances  with  hesitation 
and  doubt.    It  is  the  duty  of  a  poet  not  to  invent  super- 
stitious belieft,  but  to  use  them  according  to  their  peculiar 
qpirit;  and  he  who  first  gives  them  a  poetic  dress,  and 
employs  them  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  a  true  love 
story,  has  ever  been  held  from  the  days  of  Homer  as  the 
original  proprietor.    In  the  same  manner,  should  a  poet 
find  the  fra^ents  of  some  ancient  and  departing  stnun, 
if  he  gather  them  together,  and  shed  over  them  the  re- 
viving dews  of  his  own  fiancy  and  feelings,  till  they 
become  a  fair  and  a  living  body,  I  know  not  why  his 
merit  should  be  reckoned  inferior  to  that  of  its  first 
creator.  This,  or  something  like  this,  was  my  answer  to 
a  gentleman  who  told  me  he  was  present  when  one  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Airds  went  to  the  kirk  with  her  bride- 
groom, and  while  the  young  men  were  whispering  and, 
naming  her  for  the  heroine  of  Mary's  Dream,  an  old  man 
came  forward,  and  assured  them  that  he  had  sung  the 
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aong  whea  a  bojr>  and  that  it  vas  an. old  song  tlien* 
But  whether  old  or  new^  or  more  probably  a  mixture  of 
both,  it  bids  fair  to  continue  a  favourite ;  and  I  scaroaijr- 
know  a  song  that  oontains  so  many  popular  qnalitiog'  a 
moving  tale  with  all  its  natural  and  aupematmal  ao- 
cofnpanimenta,  aleeped  in  a  stream,  of  melody. 

The  daim  of  Logan  to  the  sweet  song  of  the  Cuckoo, 
the  daim  of  Hamilton  to  one  brilliant  speedi,  and  of  • 
John  Lowe  to  one  exquisite  mmg,  have  all  been  dis- 
puted; though  nothing  can  be  surer  than  their  seveial  . 
ri^ts — yet  the  world  cannot  well  be  blamed  fat  enter'* 
taining  suspicions-    When  we  see  a  song  written  ina 
free  and  a  noUe  spirit,  and  hear  a  speedi  ebqnent  mid 
Sowing,  U^cal  and  persuasive,  and  know  that  the  oAer. 
productions  of  the  poet  aro  cold  and  spiritless  and  that 
the  orator  never  spoke  another  word  worthy  of  nottoe, 
we  ima^e  they  have  begged  or  borrowed  their  hooooB^ 
and  onwillingly  allow  them  the  credit  of  having  had  one 
solitary  fit  of  inspixation,  one  diort  visit  from  the  Muse 
of  poetry  or  eloquence.  When  Burns  ^eaks  of  Lowe,  he 
says  he  read  a  poetic  letter  of  hia  firom  Am^ca,  to  a 
young  lady,  which  seemed  to  relate  to  love;  the  great 
poet  often  speaks  hastily,  and  is  often  wrong  where  one 
word  of  inquiry  might  have  set  him  right:  but  thou^ 
he  calls  John,  Alexander,  he  was  right  to  treat  that  cold, 
and  heartlessy  and  conceited  epistle,  with  contempt  or 
indifierenoe.    A  man  who  retracts  his  piomise  and  re- 
vokes hia  vows  fiir  no  better  reason  than  his  own  incon- 
stancy ia  a  contemptible  scoundrel,  and  yet  he  becomes 
more  abject  and  pitiable  when  he  ritscooUy  down  to 
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dothe  his  villany  in  verae,  to  polish  his  own  hardness  of 
hecurt^  and  togive  the  wings  of  poetry  to  his  own  infamy^ 
that  it  may  fly  orer  the  world  and  proclaim  it  east  and 
west.  That  Lowe's  tanity  was  greater  than  his  want  of 
principLe  cannot  well  be  doubted,  since  it  obliged  him  to 
reveal  his  own  diriionoar :  we  read  his  lines  with  pain 
and  dismiss  diem  with  contempt,  and  scarcely  afiord  a 
si^  for  the  disastroos  dose  of  his  life.  Bat  family 
shame,  and  disappointed  hope,  and  the  bitterness,  it  may 
be,  of  self-ieproach,  revenged  the  cause  of  injured  love, 
and  laid  him  in  an  untimely  grave.-— Let  those  who  de- 
sire to  part  with  him  in  peace  read  his  Mary's  Dream, 
a  song  whidi  few  have  equalled  and  none  excelled. 


WILLLOf  JULIUS  MICKLE. 

Were  I  to  say  that  the  lyrical  fame  of  M idde  de- 
pended on  that  very  fescinating  song,  **  There's  nae  luck 
about  the  house,"  I  should  do  him  a  manifest  injustice. 
That  he  is  diiefly  known  in  the  north  as  the  author  of 
that  song  only  is  very  true,  and  it  was  but  lately  his 
claim  was  ascertained  as  surely  as  all  such  dubioQs 
things  can  be :  but  he  is  also  the  author  of  some  doeen 
and  a  half  of  the  sweetest  ballads  in  the  coUectien  of 
Mr.  Evans.  The  poet,  indeed,  had  no  wish  to  own 
these  hasty  and  somen^t  unequal  productions ;  and, 
with  a  desire  to  let  them  win  their  way  as  the  works  of 
the  antique  Muse,  he  encumbered  their  language  wWi  all 
tiiA  ;^p,  a^rninbinir  of  superfluous  letters.    Now,  if  one 
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qiiote>  or  pretend  to  quote^  from  some  old  tnanuflcript^ 
fifteb  embanrasBiQeiits  to  the  reader  pay  be  defended; 
but  all  oral  or  remembered  things  muat  oome  stript 
of  idle  letters—- their  presence  betrays  the  impestore. 
lluooghout  the  whole  number  there  is  a  fiunily  reaem- 
Uance*  and  they  are  all  alike  marked  as  the  oftpring  of 
a  tender  heart ;  their  den^riptions  are  simple  and  gra^ 
phk^  their  sentiments  natural  imd  affecting.  They  are 
all  cmblaiwined,  too,  yriih  old  manners,  and  cJd  customs, 
and  old  deeds,  in  the  spirit  with  which  a  true  poet  will 
cmpky  his  antiqnarian  knowledge.  I  am  glad  of  this 
epportonity  of  rendering  baek  to  dqnrted  genius  the 
ornaments  of  which  it  too  cardessly  4e8poiled  itself; 
and  it  may  be  a  warning  to  many  who  imagine  they 
can  estimate  their  own  capacity  and  decide  what  works 
of  theirs  posterity  i«rill  honour :  iot  in  my  opinion  his 
hastiest  efiiisions  are  his  best,  and  in  those  heroic  and 
ranankic  l^^ends  he  bieathed  out  a  hr  more  firee  and 
natural  atnin  tlum  in  some  of  his  more  elaborate  pro- 
4nM?tioPS~ 

Of  his  '*  Nae  luck  about  die  house'*  I  am  obUg^  to 
qwak,  and  I  speak  unwillingly,  for  I  confess  I  am  not 
^Dte  satiified  with  his  claims  of  anthorohip.  He  has 
written  nothing  else  in  the  peculiar  style  of  that  oom- 
poaition,  and  we  know;that  the  reputation  of  baring  writ- 
ten it  was  loDg  enjoyed  by  another.  Now  the  ebim  of 
Mioikle  depends  on  the  oondnaion  which  we  may  choose 
to  dmw  from  the  feet  of  the  song,  with  TariatiiNis^hsi^g 
fevnd  in  his  handwriting.  Many  of  the  songs  wfaiob 
Bums  tnoMcribed,  or  dressed  np  for  theMusenn^  hai^e 
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been  mistaken  for  his  own  oompositioDB :  and  in  like 
manner^  Mickle  may  unwittingly  liave  made  another 
person's  song  his  own,  which  he  had  only  sought  to  cor- 
rect or  embelliBh.  These>  after  all^  are  but  doubts;— 
doubts  which  every  one  is  free  to  express  who  feeb 
them.  He  has  made  out  a  better  claim  to  the  merit  of 
writing  that  delightful  song  than  any  other  person ;  and 
since  it  is  an  old  favourite  now>  and  as  all  knowledge  of 
its  origin  may  be  fairly  reckoned  to  be  departed,  I  am 
ready  to  believe  that  it  owes  to  him  most  of  those  chaima 
by  which  it  cannot  fail  to  captivate  attention,  so  long  as 
the  happiest  language  in  which  truth  and  nature  can  be 
expressed  has  any  sway  over  men's  hearts. 


JOHN  LOGAN. 

While  the  songs  of  some  other  poets  have  risen  into  a 
popularity  which  they  hardly  seem  to  deserve,  those  of 
Logan  have  by  no  means  received  such  notice  as  their 
merits  daim.  As  the  author  of  the  Ode  to  the  CSuckoo, 
his  name  stands  justly  high;  the  sweetness,  the  neat- 
ness, and  concise  beauty  of  that  composition,  cannot  well 
be  rivalled;  yet  it  must  not  be  disguised  that  many 
assign  it  to  Michael  Bruce,  a  young  poet,  who,  though 
he  died  in  the  blossom  of  his  hope,  has  received  some 
€ompe9sation  by  the  genend  sympathy  with  which  his 
name  is  regarded,  and  by  the  fame  that  his  promise, 
rather  than  his  perfbrmanoe,  has  obtained.  I  oonftss, 
in  a  matter  of  gratuitous  conjecture,  I  cannot  see  why. 
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vft  should  impeach  the  tettimony  of  Login  in  his  ow& 
&voar;  or  why  he  was  incapable  of  producing  sach  a 
strain,  when  he  had  written  some  which  fidrly  rival  it. 
Are  we  to  sappooe,  because  he  introduced  into  the  works 
of  Ruoe  some  of  his  own  poetry  without  acknowledging 
it,  that  at  the  same  time  he  priyatdy  and  basely  taxed 
the  productions  of  his  friend  to  grace  his  own  future 
works?  I  cannot  bdiere  it,  and  till  I  see  move  reason  I 
will  not.  If  he  was  sweet,  and  neat,  and  oondse  in  the 
ode  to  the  Cuckoo,  he  was  not  less  so  in  some  of  his 
other  lyrics:  he  united  great  sensibility  with  great 
nicety  of  judgment,  his  style  was  firee  and  flowing,  and 
his  felicitous  brevity  of  expression  was  favonrabfe  to 
lyric  composition* 

His  taste,  however,  was  not  always  accurate,  and  his 
lyrics  are  sometimes  infected  with  the  Arcadian  plague 
of  sheplicvds  and  shepherdesses.  The  idly  fieigiied  poetic 
pains  of  imaginary  personages  make  little  impression  on 
tiie  multitude;  and  a  song,  which  gives  back  to  the 
heart  or  eye  of  the  singer  nothing  of  either  nature  or 
manners,  has  a  small  chance  for  lasting  admiration.  I 
ahrays  distrust  the  excellence  of  verse  which,  professing 
lo  look  like  nature,  is  too  fine  and  too  beautiful  for  the 
comprrfiension  of  the  commonalty.  The  princesses  and 
gentlemen  of  pastoral^ verse  would  think  the  primeval 
enzie  had  hUea  upon  them  were  they  transported  fimn 
their  balmy  groves  and  blooming  fields  to  a  wild  hill 
side  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  But  Logan  is 
no  frequent  sinner  in  the  pastoral  style;  and  the  beauty 
of  his  verses  on  Yarrow  Braes  has  many  admirers  who 
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forget^  in  the  pathetic  flow^  that  he  ever  sighed  at  tittf 
ibet  of  a  shephel^dete^  or  heard  the  note  of  the  nightin* 
gale  north  of  the  Tweed.  It  is  singolar  what  affection 
genius  lias  long  entertained  for  the  litde  stream  of  Yao^^ 
row,  and  how  thkny  gifted  spirits  hare  united  to  cd^ 
brate  it.  Yet  beautiful  as  many  of  the  lyrics  are  whidk 
shed  their  efichantments  on  its  bank  and  stream,  I  am  lioi 
sure  but  that  the  most  sweetly  beautiful  are  not  native 
at  all,  being  breathed  from  southern  dales.  When  will 
my  native  stream  of  Nith  obtain  or  deserve  the  distino 
tion  of  such  strains  as  the  Yarrow  Unvisited>  or  the 
Yarrow  Visited,  of  Wordsworth  ? 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

A  lyric  poet,  with  more  than  the  rustic  hniBonr  mod 
exact  truth  of  Ramsay,  with  simplioity  suxpasniig 
Crawford's,  and  native  elegance  exceeding  Hamilton's, 
and  with  a  genius  which  seemed  to  unite  all  the  di* 
stinguisfaing  excellencies  of  our  elder  lyrics,  appeared  in 
Robert  Burns.  He  was  the  first  who  bnm^t  deep  paniflta 
to  the  service  of  the  lyric  Muse,  who  added  subHnlit^  to 
iimplidty,  and  found  grace  and  elegan6e  among  the  ool- 
tages  of  his  native  land.  The  beauty  and  the  vuidy 
of  his  songs,  their  tenderness  and  truth,  their  padntio 
sweetness,  their  unextinguishable  humour,  liheir  noUe 
scorn  of  whatever  is 'mean  and  vile,  and  their  deep^ym* 
pathy  with  the  feelings  of  humble  worth,  are  ^h  by  vil; 
arid  acknowledged  by  all.     His  original  power,  and  hSa 
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bappy  Bfiiit,  were  only  equdUed  by  his  retelikaUe 
of  entering  into  the  charocteiB  of  our  ancient  aoagBj  and 
the  akill  with  which  he  abated  their  indelicacy^  or  eked 
cot  their  iiiq>erfeetion8«  No  one  feh  more  fimdly  the 
presence  of  beauty^  could  express  admiiationf  hope^  or 
desire,  in  more  g^kvwing  language,  or  «ng  of  ibe  cahn 
joys  of  wedded  love,  or  the  unboonded  raptore  of  singk 
hearts  and  mutoal  affection,  with  equal  force  or  felicity. 
All  his  songs  are  distinguished  more  or  less  by  a  happy 
QsrdLessness,  by  a  bounding  dasdcity  of  spirit,  a  sin- 
gular and  natural  felicity  of  ezpresiioii,  by  the  ardour 
of  an  enthusiastic  heart,  and  the  vigour  of  a  dear  under- 
standii^.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of  expressing  himsdf 
according  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  mankind,  the 
atateliness  of  matron  pride,  tlra  modesty  of  virgin  ufEoo^ 
tion,  the  qoerulonsness  of  eld  age,  and  the  overflowing 
enthusiasm  and  vivacity  of  youth.  His  simplicity  is  the 
dmplieity  of  strength :  he  is  never  mean,  never  weak j 
seldom  vulgar,  and  but  rarely  coarse;  and  his  unrivalled 
power  of  dothing  his  thoughts  in  happy  and  gracefid 
language  never  forsakes  him.  Capricious  and  wayward 
as  his  muaingi  sometimes  are,  mingling  the  moving  with 
the  condc,  and  the  sarcastic  with  the  solemn,  all  he 
says  is  above  the  mark  of  other  men — ^he  sheds  a  re- 
deeming light  on  all  he  touches;  whatever  his  eye 
l^bnees  on  rises  into  life  and  beauty,  and  stands,  conse- 
erated  and  imperishable.  His  language  is  familiar,  yet 
dignified,  careless,  yet  oondse ;  and  he  touches  on  the 
most  perilous  or  ordinary  themes  with  a  skill  so  rare  and 
fdidtous,  that  goo4  fortune  seema  to  unite  with  good 
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toBte  in  carryliig  lum  orer  the  mire  of  radenese  and  val- 
guky,  in  which^  since  his  time,  so  many  inferior  spirits 
have  wallowed.  His  love,  his  enthusiasm,  his  devotion, 
his  homonr,  his  domestic  happiness,  and  his  homeliest 
joy,  is  every  where  characterised  by  a  brief  and  elegant 
simpliciiy,  at  once  easy  to  him  and  unattainable  to 
others.  No  one  has  such  power  in  adorning  the  humble, 
and  dignifying  the  plain,  and  in  extracting  sweet  and 
impassionied  poetry  from  the  daily  occurrences  of  human 
life:  his  simplieity  is  without  childishness,  his aiiectioD 
without  exaggeration,  and  his  sentiment  without  conceit. 
The  inflnwice  which  the  genius  of  Bums  has  db* 
tained  over  the  heart  of  Scotland  is  indeed  great,  and 
promises  to  be  lasting.  He  alarms,  it  is  true,  very  sensi- 
tive and  iastidious  persons,  by  the  freedom  of  his  spe* 
culations  and  the  masculine  vigour  of  his  mode  of  ex* 
pression ;  but  these  are  rather  the  casual  lapses  of  the 
Muse,  the  overflowings  of  an  ardent  heart  and  un« 
wearied  fancy,  and  a  love  of  vivid  illustration,  than  a 
defect  of  principle,  or  an  imperfisction  of  taste.  Like 
a  fine  race-hone,  he  cannot  always  stop  at  the  winning- 
post;  like  a  beautifnl  stream,  he  sometimes  overflows 
the  banks ;  and  his  genius  resembles  more  a  tree  run 
wild^  than  one  trimmed  and  pruned  to  decofute  a  garden 
walk.  When  speaking  of  his  prospect  of  future  feme 
to  a  firiead,  he  said  he  depended  chiefly  on  his  songi 
fertheoontinuaneeof  hisname;  and  his  decision  boosbs 
cofrect.  Not  but  that  I  think,  in  all  his  earlier  poem% 
he  displays  greater  force  and  freedom  of  genius  than 
he  any  where  exhibits  in  his  lyrics;  bnt  then  these  brief 
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and  bright  effunons  are  learned  hy  heart-^are  con- 
fided to  the  memories  of  the  people-^and  come  down 
hma  generation  to  generation  without  the  aid  of  the 
presB  or  the  pen,  to  which  longer  and  more  deliberate 
productions  must  be  trusted^  In  this  way  alone  would 
many  of  the  best  of  Bums's  songs  be  preserved,  per- 
haps his  humorous  lyrics  the  longest — ^we  naturally  pre* 
&r  mirth  toscHrrow:  the  source  of  tears  is  deeper  than 
that  of  laughter ;  and  duller  heads  and  leas  sensible 
hearts^  which  could  not  partake  in  his  emotions  of  ten- 
derness and  sublimity,  would  assist  in  preserving  what- 
ever increased  the  joy  of  a  bridal  feast,  or  the  merriment 
of  rustic  festivity. 

But  with  all  his  impassioned  doquenoe  in  the  pre- 
sence of  beauty,  with  his  power  of  exciting  emotions 
at  will,  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pity,  and  with  all 
his  delist  in  what  is  lovely  and  inspiring,  he  had  little 
of  that  elevated  and  refined  spirit  which  contemplates 
beauty  with  awe,  and  approaches  it  with  reverence.  Of 
this  pure  glory  and  hallowed  li^t  his  lyrics  possess  no* 
thing.  The  midnight  tryste  and  the  stolen  interview-— 
the  T^^ture  to  meet^  and  the  anguish  to  par^-^-the  whis- 
per in  the  dark— and  all  the  lavish  spirit  of  nocturnal 
enjoyment,  correspond  more  with  the  warmth  than  the 
alevatioa  of  love.  He  looked  not  on  loveliness  as  on  a 
pore  and  an  awfiil  thing:  he  drew  no  magic  cfarde  of 
lofty  and  romantic  thou^t  round  those  he  loved,  idiidi 
could  not  be  passed  vrithont  lowering  them  from  sta- 
tions little  lower  than  the  angels;  but  he  clasps  them 
in  his  aims,  and  lavishes  on  their  condescension  all  the 
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rapture  of  anrefined  joy.    His  rapture  is  without  ro^ 
maace;  and  to  the  charms  of  his  tompoeitions  he  has 
not  added  that  of  chiinahy.     He  has  no  distant  mode  of 
salutation— he  seeks  the  couch  ■  rather  than  approaches 
the  footstool  of  beailty ;  and  the  sparkling  wine,  the 
private  chamber,  and  the  *^  pulse's  maddenfag  phy," 
are  to  him  that  inspiration  which  devouter  minds  have 
invoked  by  prayer  and  humiliatian.    When  one  of  the 
hdies  who  had  felt  the  sorcery  of  his  conversation  as 
well  as  of  his  Muse  said,  with  more  naivete  tiiaa  de- 
licacy, that  no  man's  eloquence  ever  carried  her  so  com* 
pktdy  off  her  feet  as  that  of  Bums,  she  expressed, 
very  happily,  that  influence  which  the  passioi&ate  lan- 
guage of  poetry  has  over  a  susceptible  heart :  but  still 
tfaisfeulstolet  us  into  Ae  secret  of  the  duumsheused;* 
and  the  lady  may  have  loot  her  self-command  by  the 
witchery  of  a  gross  as  well  as  an  aerial  eloquence.    But 
if  he  was  not  under  the  spell  of  chivalry  in  the  inter- 
Oourses  of  love,  he  was  occasionally  under  an  influenoe 
whidb  sobered  down  the  selfish  impetuosity  of  passion— 
whidi  imparted  a  meeknesa  to  his  joy,  and  a  reverence 
to  his  language.    I  am  willing  to  believe  that  a  deep 
feeling  of  devotion,  constant  in  his  youtli,  and  flaahing 
back  on  him  by  fits  and  starts  during  the  period  of  his 
short   but   gbrious  career,  interposed  to  hallow  his 
iiiou^its,  and  restrain  that  torrent  of  passiaii  which 
overflowed  in  all  his  productions. 

He  laid  down  rules  for  lyric  composition  which  he 
did  not  always  dtf^rve,  and  seemed  willing  to  restrain 
others  from  pruning  the  luzuiianoe,  or  impnmng  the 
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fentinient^  or  hdgKt^ning  the  story^  of  ancient  song; 
idnle  he  was  ready  to  indulge  iti  it  himself.  Of  die 
many  fine  songs  whicli  he  wroCe^  a  la^  proportion  are 
eitfaer  avowedly  or  evidently  oonoeived  Sn  the  spirit, 
and  eieeoted  m  the  feding,  of  others :  he  retoaehed 
many,  restared  many,  and  remodelled  many;  but  ho 
letoodbed  few  without  impnyving  them,  restored  none 
wl^oiit  i»ereaBldg  their  beanty,  and  rembdelM  none 
Without  introducing  sotnie  of  those  electric  touches  of 
delicacy,  or  humour,  or  tenderness,  for  which  he  is  so 
remarkable.  It  would  extend  to  a  great  length  the  cha- 
racter which  I  am  endeavouring  to  draw,  were  I  to  seek 
to  justify  my  assertion  by  an  examination  into  all  the 
sources  from  whiah  he  gathered  the  materials  of  song— 
or  to  point  out  Atigments  Whidi  he  completed,  verses 
from  which  he  borrowed,  <ir  songs  which  he  imitated.  He 
deemed,  indeed,  to  take  particular  delight  in  completing 
the  old  and  imperfect  songs  of  his  native  country :  witln 
tot  much  old  world  lore,  with  no  great  thirst  of  re-^ 
search,  without  any  particular  sympathy  for  the  old 
simple  style  of  our  ballads,  he  has  exercised  his  fancy 
and  displayed  his  taste  among  the  reliques  of  ancient 
song  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  generally  known. 
Though  nature  is  exhaustless,  I  aiust  confess  that 
Bums,  who  is  somewhat  little  less  than  nature  herself, 
,  appears  «o  have  feh  at  last  the  decay  of  fimcy  in  the 
service  to  which  hra  love  of  Scottish  music  caUed  him. 
To  expect  diat  a  ^irit  so  waywaid  could  ^dure,  ye^ 
after  year,  to  measure  oat  lyric  verse  according  to  the 
prcfscription  of  all  manner  of  melodies,  is  to  me  sur« 
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prising.  That  lie  oonld  stay  till  he  entered  into  the 
feding  of  the  air— -till  he  extracted  fran  bagpipers 
and  fiddlers  all  their  varieties  of  the  melody  which  was 
to  be  united  to  verse;  and  then  make  a  notorioos  sa-* 
eitf  oe  of  vigersna  meaning  to  empty  music,  and  endnre 
the  eritidflm  of  men,  whose  skill  in  the  science  of  soond 
was  less  to  be  disputed  than  in  the  science  of  sense,  is 
one  of  those  instances  of  condescension  and  willing  hu^ 
aifliation  which  are  nnfirequent  in  the  histoqr  of  Robert 
Bums. 


ROBERT  TANNAHILL. 

The  man  who  breaks  oat  from  the  fulness  of  his 
hsart  into  voluntary  numbers,  and  seeks  relief  in  poesie 
ftom  the  matter  with  which  he  overflows,  is  a  poet 
of  nature's  own  handiwork;  and  we  may  expect  firaiai 
him  a  free  and  original  strain,  and  some  addition  to 
the  stock  of  popular  pleasure.  The  rods  of  the  ftlse 
magirians  wrought  their  endiantments  as  well  as  the 
rod  of  the  prophet;  and  we  have  much  poetry  whklL 
comea  from  a  lower  souxoe  than  inspiration;  but  the 
endpantments  which  the  false  magicians  wrou^t  oould 
not  stand,  since  they  were  not  of  God ;  and  the  poetry 
which  is  laboured  out  by  mechanical  skill  alone  cannot 
surrive,  since  it  springs  not  from  nature.  With  the 
finest  ear  and  the  nicest  drill  in  language,  and  with 
learning  lending  knowledge  and  power,  a  man  canno^ 
write  true  poetry ;  for  all  these  acquirements  will  only 
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carry  Lim  to  where  poede  b^ms ;  and  thou^  he  may 
speak  with  the  voice  of  the  Miue^  her  heart,  which 
warms,  and  animates,  and  exalts,  will  be  absent ;  and 
thoo^  his  aspirations  may  be  correct  and  melodioosy 
they  will  want  the  curioos  ease  andhqypincss  of  natoml 
poetry.  He  will  give  no  fresh  impulse  to  oar  feelings ; 
he  will  add  no  new  joy  to  the  stock  of  the  old :  he  wiU 
bat  re-echo  more  impressive  soonds  which  have  been 
heard  before;  give  a  new  look  to  an  old  sentiment;  and 
in  the  Ceuled  flowers  and  the  tarnished  flnery  of 


Though  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  admitting  Tannahill 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  bom  spirits  of  lyric  verse,  and  in 
acknowledging  his  right  to  take  rank  with  some  of  onr 
pQpolar  song  writers,  I  am  not  so  ready  to  allow  him 
the  rare  merit  of  originality  which  some  have  boldly 
claimed  for  him,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  believe  that  he 
has  equalled  Bums,  or  even  approached  him,  either  in 
pathoa  or  in  passion,  in  true  love  or  in  tenderness,  in 
ggmt  or  in  humour.  His  songs,  which  are  numerous, 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  nicety  and  skill  with 
which  th^  are  measured  on  t  to  re-edio  the  airs  to  which 
they  are  sung:  th^  have  been  composed  by  one  en- 
tiittly  possessed  by  the  melody  to  which  he  wished  to 
wed  his  verse;  and  this  I  am  afraid  has  lessened  the 
ardour  of  the  poet,  while  he  solicited  words  and  dis- 
tributed them  out  by  the  sngge8ti<m  of  sound.  They 
name  the  name  of  love  indeed,  but  they  express  none 
of  its  deep  emotions :  they  speak  of  imaginary  pains, 
and'present  us  with  midnight  interviews ;  but  there  is 
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little  of  the  orerfflowing  affection  of  youtlifiil  hetrts ;  if 
tbey  speak,  they  speak  what  other  loren  have  said  bfr- 
Hose  them ;  they  meet  without  rapture,  and  part  with^ 
out  passioa.  His  aongs  are  depcriptioiia  of  aoenery 
rather  than  pictures  of  trae  love ;  the  sabject  of  his 
vene  is  lost  in  the  ezaberant  loxiirianoe  of  kmdsoi^ ; 
and  he  is  so  anzions  to  leave  no  tree,  or  stream,  or  flower 
nnsung,  that  he  fairly  bniies  the  painting  in  the  frame- 
work. It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  some  of  his 
happiest  songs  are  excellent  after  their  kind;  but  th^ 
are  excellent  after  the  manner  of  others :  he  has  dis- 
covered no  new  x^ion  of  delight  into  which  he  could 
take  the  votaries  of  song;  the  ways  in  ^diioh  he  leads 
them  go  through  no  enchanted  or  untrodden  ground ; 
and  he  lives  rather  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the  Muse 
than  in  her  company. 

This  absence  of  some  of  the  chief  charms  of  iyric  vene 
in  the  compositions  of  Tannahill  may  be  sought  in  his 
way  of  life— in  his  love  of  singing  to  suit  the  tastea  of 
a  dub  of  west-country  wits,  rather  than  in  obeying 
the  dictates  of  his  own  heart.  It  is  idle  to  listen  to 
the  caUs  of  others,  unless  the  poet  feek  the  call  within 
himself;  what  he  produces  to  rule  and  measure  will  look 
like  a  paste  gem  beside  a  diamond,  when  compered  with 
diose  unbidden  and  unsolicited  stesins  which  gush  op 
from  time  to  time  from  the  recesses  of  his  own  bosom. 
The  coldness  of  his  love  compels  him  to  seiae  on  every 
descriptive  drcunutance  to  swell  the  amount  «f  his 
verses — auxiliaries  become  principab—  and  the  subordi- 
nate parts  usurp  the  foreground.    The  west  of  Soot- 
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land  seemed  to  imagine,  that  having  produced  Burns,  it 
was  destined  to  produce,  at  stated  periods,  a  sucoession 
of  humUe  bards  endowed  with  genius  like  that  of  its 
fiivoorite  son.  Tannahill  was  therefore  hailed  as  a  star 
at  least,  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Bums ;  and 
the  glimmerings  of  his  weak  and  inconstant  light  were 
lodced  upon  as  the  dawn  of  something  more  full  and  re- 
qdendent.  But  with  a  kind  heart,  and  considerable 
poetic  power,  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  consoling 
the  west  country  tor  the  untimely  fate  of  Bums ;  and 
what  far  himself  was  hr  more  unfortunate,  he  wanted 
firmness  of  mind,  and  independent  pride  of  heart,  and 
proud  consciousness  of  genius,  to  support  him  against 
the  cold  r^ard  of  the  world ;  and  having  written  to 
please  others  rather  than  to  gratify  himself,  he  was  not 
prepared  for  evil  fortune,  but  sank  under  mortified  am- 
bition and  disappointed  hope. 

The  fall  of  this  young  poet  pesents  a  lesson  for  those 
to  Vead  who  imagine  that  the  gift  of  genius  and  all  its 
accompanying  sensibilities  is  a  blessing  and  a  pleasure : 
it  is  indeed  a  Uessing,  when  it  comes  with  correspond- 
iag  power  of  mind  and  excellence  of  judgment ;  when 
he  who  possesses  it  can  form  a  propa*  estimate  of  his 
owti  capabilities ;  can  prepare  himself  for  the  insolence 
of  enticitm  and  the  n^lect  of  the  world;  and  can 
answer  soom  with  scorn,  and  find  in  his  own  heart 
abundance  of  eonsolation  ;*-when  with  the  wisdom  whidi 
swayed  Bums,  he  sings  to  please  himself,  the  surest 
way  to  please  others.  But  it  is  a  curse  and  a  torment 
when  it  is  bestowed  alone,  and  good  judgment  is  with- 
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held:  like  a  ahip  with  more  sail  than  baUast^  or  a 
startled  turd  in  the  dark,  it  will  sink  in  the  waves^  or 
iutter  to  death ;  or^  like  the  wild  steed  of  which  Lord 
Byron  has  so  exquisitely  sung,  it  will  gallop  till  it 
burst  its  heart  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  ask  for 
genius  the  protection  of  the  great ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Tannahill  a  little  patronage  might  have  been  spared^— 
for  little  would  have  done ;  and  the  shame  of  sending 
him  in  poverty  and  in  sorrow  to  an  untimely  grave 
would  not  then  have  been  added  to  the  national  re- 
proach which  the  history  of  the  inimitable  Bums  has 
brought  on  our  country. 


RICHARD  GALL. 

Ridiard  Gall  is  a  sweet  and  melodious  writer^  easy 
and  flowing ;  but  his  flow  is  without  depth,  his  sweet- 
ness without  strength ;  and  with  all  his  ease  he  scatters 
none  of  those  careless  graces — ogives  us  none  of  those 
electric  touches  which  awaken  new  trains  of  association, 
and  introduce  us  to  new  pleasures.  His  songs  have 
been  read  and  sung ;  but  they  want  the  power  of  re- 
maining on  the  memory  as  a  charm :  they  are  not  better 
than  others  of  the  same  character  which  have  preceded 
them;  they  give  no  new  turn  to  thought;  they  embel- 
lish the  oft-told  tale  of  love  with  no  original  imagery; 
and  they  offer  no  new  incense  at  the  shrine  of  beanty. 
He  looks,  with  Bums,  on  the  daisy,  over  which  he 
has  trod—but  no  sublime  and  moral  emotion  arises  in 
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Ills  mind ;  and  he  looks  on  the  moose  hastening  fnmi  the 
rain  of  its  stubUe  nest — but  it  awakens  no  images  of 
terror  or  of  pity :  the  one  is  but  a  weed^  and  the  other, 
but  a  mouse— and  so  they  are  to  the  mass  of  mankindL-^ 
I  accuse  him  not  of  being  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
nature^  and  to  the  presence  of  beauty ;  for  his  verses 
entitle  him  to  rank  with  those  who^  could  strike  off  a 
lac-simile  of  what  is  visible  to  the  eye.  He  can  see,  but 
he  cannot  imagine ;  he  thinks  of  spring  like  a  farmer, 
and  sees  in  the  earth,  whose  boscmi  is  heaving  with  new 
hie,  only  the  hope  of  a  good  crop  of  com.  In  his  love 
he  is  quiet  and  tranquil ;  his  joy  is  moderate,  and  his 
sorrow  is  without  tears.  I  cannot  give  him  greater 
praise,  and  therefore  I  will  spare  him  any  £effther  cen- 
sure. 

HECTOR  MACNEILL. 

Of  all  ladies  Fame  is  the  most  fswcinating  and  fioith- 
less :  she  will  smile  on  a  man  to  his  face,  .run  with  her 
light  before  him,  and  blow  her  trumpet  at  his  approach ; 
but  the  moment  he  is  gone,  and  the  green  sod  is  above 

« 

him,  she  extinguishes  her  torch,  casts  her  trumpet  aside, 
and  forgets  his  name  with  as  little  remorse  as  the  buxom 
wife  of  Bath  forgot  that  of  her  third  husband  when  she 
meditated  her  fofurth  marriage.  Yet  she  is  not  always 
80  unjust  and  inconstant.  There  are  others  to  whom 
she  was  frugal  of  her  smiles,  and  whose  names  she  sel- 
dom pimiounced  while  they  lived ;  but  over  whose  graves 
she  scatteia  her  flowers,  and  sounds  her  trumpet,  and 
VOL.  I.  R 
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tivliom  she  saminoas  men  to  admire  with  all  the  fenroar 
of  a  viigin  i^o  has  lost  her  love,  or  of  a  wife  bereaved  of 
the  husband  of  her  heart.  In  which  of  these  situations 
Hector  Macniell  stands  it  requires  littk  skill  to  deter* 
minek  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  the  numerous  editions 
of  his  songs  and  his  tales,  the  applause  they  received^ 
and  the  iame  whidi  they  brought  the  author.  No  £une 
was  ever  so  suddenly  achieved ;  no  praise  was  ever  so 
loudly  proclaimed:  and  yet  what  reputation  has  ex- 
perienced so  great  a  fiadl  ? — what  poet  would  think  it 
praise  to  be  told  that  he  sang  like  the  author  of  ^'Come 
under  my  Plaidie,"  or  «  My  Boy  Tammy  ?"  Yet  Scot- 
land welcomed  him  as  she  never  welcomed  man  before. 
•^--To  see  in  "  Will«nd  Jean"  a^  spirit  worthy  of  ranking 
with  Bums,  or  of  outrivalling  that  truly  vigorous  and 
Hogarthian  production,  "  Watty  and  M^,"  was  a  de- 
lusion such  as  never  fell  on  the  eyes  of  man  since  the 
spell  in  the  wizard's  book,  which  made  a  cockle-shell 
seem  a  gflded  baige. 

Of  his  soiigs  some  account  must  be  given,  and  his 
songs  are  the  best  of  his  works.  They  have  much  soft- 
ness and  truth,  an  insinuating  grace  of  manner,  and  a 
decorum  of  expression,  with  no  small  skill  in  the  dra- 
matic management  of  the  stories— 'for  they  are  all  oon- 
oeived  in  the  express  character  of  our  popidar  lyrics* 
They  are  innocent  and  strictly  moral :  his  Muse  is  no 
leaper  and  dancer— she  never  runs  half  breathless  in 
the  twilight  round  the  ricks  of  hay,  nor  laughs  in  the 
dark,  but  amducts  herself  with  a  propriety  worthy  of 
a  better  inspiration.     But  who^  hi  the  pursuit  of  iia- 
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tartl  ease  of  expression,  simple  energy  of  thought  and 
concise  parity  of  language,  ever  niade  such  marvellous 
mistakes  as  the  author  of  My  Boy  Tammy?    He  mis- 
takes the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper  for  the  voice  of 
the  eagle— 4he  gliding  of  the  brook  for  the  heaving  of 
the  ocean — and  the  tongue  d  a  sdiool-boy,  expressif^  a 
sneaking  regard  for  curds  and  cream,  for  the  voice  of  a 
man  uttering  the  language  of  love.    His  simplicity  is 
utter  weakness,  and  neither  man  nor  woman  lior  child 
could  speak  so  far  below  the  mark  of  manhood  as  some 
of  the'swains  of  Macniell.    The  very  idea  of  idling  in 
love  implies  a  conscious  manliness—- a  sense  that  wit  and 
form  are  grown  nigh  to  man's  estate :  but  what  mother, 
with  either  a  mothe/s  anxious  heart  or  intrepid  tongue, 
would  ask  a  son  who  had  the  sense  to  seek  a  wife  such 
siUy  questions  as  the  mother  of  Tammy  ?  and  what  son 
that  had  any  hope  of  a  beard  would  have  replied  in  the 
words  of  that  harmless  simpleton  ? 

There  is  perhaps  no  grace  in  lyric  composition  so  dif- 
ficult to  attain  as  simple  grace  of  expression :  but  sim- 
plicity implies  the  presence  of  sense  and  wit,  and  is 
accompanied  by  strength,  and  gives  depth  to  pathos  and 
force  to  humour.  But  to  separate  the  poetry  from  the 
prose  of  life,  as  honey  is  gathered  from  the  weed,  and 
to  pluck  the  sweetest  flowers  of  poesie  from  among  the 
thorns  and  bramUes  of  humble  life,  was  a  flight  beyond 
the  power  of  Macniell.  There  is  a  rich  and  a  noble  sim- 
plicity— ^but  there  is  also  a  poor  and  a  mean  simplicity ; 
and  as  vulgarity  is  often  mistaken  for  rustic  elegance,  so 
is  meanness' oflan^uage  for  elevation  and  strength.  When 

r2 
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he  imagines  he  imitates  the  language  of  innocence^  he 
becomes  tame  and  ludicrous;^ and  instead  of  rivalling 
the  homely  strength  and  agreeable  naivete  of  the  ancient 
song^,  he  produces  a  lyric  unworthy  of  soothing  children. 
He  seems  to  have  mistaken  human  nature,  and  seeks 
among  a  shrewd  and  a  keen-sighted  people  to  renew  the 
age  of  gold  and  the  language  of  helplessness  and  igno- 
rance. His  *^  Come  under  my  Plaidie"  is  a  story  which 
was  found  without  the  cost  of  invention ;  it  is  the  com- 
mon tale  of  a  woman,  fond  of  fine  dresses  and  soft  beds, 
preferring  age  and  riches  to  youth  and  poverty :  but  it 
is  told  without  humour;  .and  the  author  neither  in- 
creases our  mirth  nor  excites  our  scorn  by  an  adventure, 
in  telling  which,  no  one  save  himself  could  have  escaped 
doing  both. 


REV.  WILLIAM  MOREHEAD. 

The  men  of  Ghdloway  of  old  claimed  and  enjoyed  the 
dangerous  honour  of  composing  the  vanguard  of  the 
royal  armies  of  Scotland,  and  for  many  centuries  con- 
fined their  ambition  to  this  often-envied  distinction : 
they  claimed  no  other  honours,  and  were  satisfied  with 
the  silent  fiEune  which  industry  and  hospitality  added. 
Though  living  in  wild  and  picturesque  regions,  their 
pastoral  hills  and  romantic  streams,  their  poetic  super- 
stitions and  their  lovely  women,  never  elevated  them  into 
verse;  80that,uidike  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, they  have  few  remains  of  literary  glory  to  show.   In 
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song,  tlie  spontaneous  offspring  of  the  heart,  they  have, 
till  of  late,  produced  little ;  and  were  we  to  witibdraw 
from  the  great  joint  stock  of  national  pleasure  all  the 
songs  which  the  men  of  Gkdloway  have  contributed,  who, 
would  be  sensible  of  the  diminution  ?  In  truth,  the 
lyric  authors  of  that  extensive  district,  having  each  of 
them  produced  one  good  song,  seem  to  have  exhausted 
their  powers;  or,  like  the  corncrake,  whose  first  cry  in 
the  season  is  sweet,  but  whose  single  and  invariable  note 
becomes  palling  and  monotonous,  we  cannot  endure  the 
continuance  of  their  strains,  since,  like  echoes,  they  be- 
come fisdnter  and  less  distinct  than  the' original  sound. 

There  is  one  Galloway  song,  however,  a  production  of 
very  singular  merit,  whidi,  if  not  quite  original  in  con- 
ception, is  original  in  execution,  and  cannot  well  be 
spared  firom  among  our  national  lyrics :  its  loss  would 
be  like  rending  a  green  bough  from  a  living  tree-— 
I  mean  "  Bess  the  Oawkie."    William  Morehead,  the 
author,  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Urr,  in  Ghdloway  : 
he  was  a  vigilant  and  able  professor,  and  a  man  of  ready 
wit  and  gay  keen  humour.     That  he  was  the  author,  I 
had  the  assurance  of  my  Father — a  man  fond  of  collecting 
all  that  was  diaracteristic  of  his  country,  and  possessing  a 
warm  heart,  lively  fancy,  benevolent  humour,  and  pleasant , 
happy  wit.  Tohim  I  owe  much  of  the  information  concern- 
ing song  which  I  have  scattered  over  these  pages ;  and  in 
all  things  connected  with  our  national  poetry,  so  much  did  - 
our  tastes  correspond,  that  in  recording  my  own  opinions 
I  am  only  expressing  his.    A  poet  himself,  and  a  correct 
judge  of  poetry,  his  curiosity  was  unbounded  and  his 
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readiiig  eztetuivs.  He  had  by  liearl  many  an  hUlorical 
and  romantic  tradition,  many  a  moTing  8tory>  and  many 
an  andent  verse ;  and  so  well  did  he  feel,  and  so  happily 
ooold  he  ntter  what  others  wrote>  that  I  have  heard 
many  say  they  would  rather  hear  him  lead  songs  than 
others  sing  them.  Witii  Morehead  he  was  personally 
acquainted,  and  he  also  knew  Nathaniel  Mackay,  the 
minister  of  Grossmichael,  who,  he  informed  me^  was 
the  author  .of  "  Nae  Dominies  for  me,  laddie"— «  dever 
but  unequal  song.  All  my  inquiries,  and  they  have  not 
been  few,  confirm  his  assuiBiroe. 

Bess  the  Gawkie  is  a  song  of  original  merit,  lively 
without  extravagance,  and  gay  without  grossness— the 
simplicity  is  elegant,  and  the  naivete  scarcely  rivalled. 
The  maiden's  complaint  of  the  numerous  caresses  of 
her  lover*^'^  O  Janue,  ye  ha'e  monie.  ta'en,"  is  the 
reproof  of  one  pleased  aAd  iiinooent ;  and  the  triumph- 
ant taunts  of  Bess,  and  her  conduding  song  of  merry 
indifference,  cannot  readily  be  matched.  That  More* 
head  wrote  nothing  more,  having  written  ouce  so  ably» 
is  very  strange.  How  he  contrived  to  disobey  that  great 
internal  call,  tiliat  craving  mi  the  heart  and  the  iancy  to 
break  out  into  voluntary  song— an.impulae  which  men 
call  inspiration,  surpasses  my  under8tan£ng.  Morehead^ 
Lowe,  Maekay,  and  others—- aU  men  of  Oalloway,  all 
poets,  are  all  single^song  men,  but  Morehead  is  the  most 
original;  and  as' his  writing  has  increaaed  our  rational 
amusement,  I  am  sorry  he  did  so  little  for  us,  when  he 
eould  do  it  so  well. 
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ALEXANDER  WILSON. 

Alexander  Wilson  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  one 
<^onr  moat  popular  maticpoems,  Watty  and  M^.  In 
his  homely  and  Tigorons  style,  his  scorn  of  all  ornament^ 
his  directness  of  purpose,  and  his  rough  energy,  he 
stands  opposed  to  Macniell ;  and  he  is  likewise  opposed 
to  him  in  matter  as  well  as  in  manner,  for  his  song  is  of 
mirth  augmented  by  liquor,  of  public-house  pastime  and 
tamnltQous  joy,  of  the  fury  of  female  passion  and  do- 
mestic inftiicity.  He  scorns  donee  morality  and  regular 
decorum,  and  loves  to  hear  the  pint-stoups  clatter  amid 

Laughing,  sangs,  and  lasses'  skirls. 

He  has  been  excelled  by  none  in  lively  graphic 
fidelity  of  touch:  whatever  was  present  to  his  eye, 
and  manifest  to  his  ear,  he  could  paint  with  a  life  and 
a  humour  which  Bums  seems  alone  to  rival;  but  in 
all  the  higher  qualities  of  the  poet  he  was  decidedly 
inferiors-he  had  none  of  those  sudden  bursts,  as  of  li^it- 
ning  from  a  doud,  which  kindle  us  up  and  exalt  and 
lift  OS  above  the  earth.  What  he  beheld  he  could  de- 
scribe, but  what  he  feund  low  he  cotild  not  raise;  he 
could  run  on  the  ground,  but  he  could  not  ascend :  while 
maimers  and  men  sat  for  thdr  pictures,  he  could  paint; 
but  he  was  unable  to  speculate  upon  human  character 
and  action,  and  his  skill  lay  in  augmenting  inirtii  rather 
than  in  moving  to  pity  or  to  tears. 

Hb  genius  merited  a  happier  fate  than  to  be  exiled 
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among  the  deserts  of  North  America.  He  undertook  a 
work  of  great  labour — the  American  Ornithology ;  and 
with  his  gnn^  and  his  pencil,  and  his  pen,  he  traversed 
forests,  skirted  mountains,  crossed  rivers,  and  at  last 
perished  from  anxiety  of  mind  and  fiidgue  of  body,  from 
unrewarded  industry  and  ungratified  hope. 


SIR  ALEXANDER  BOSWELL. 

With  a  deeper  relish  than  most  men  for  humour  and 
wit,  and  with  a  spirit  sprightly,  elate,  and  companion- 
able. Sir  Alexander  Boswell  had  not  the  happiest  art  of 
communicating  his  emotions  to  song;  his  mirth  seems 
forced,  and  his  humour  wants  readiness  of  motion — ^it  is 
more  cumbrous  than  keen.  He  inherited  ham  nature 
much  constitutional  glee,  and  had  an  accurate  eye  for 
measuring  the  whims  and  the  follies  of  mankind;  but 
the  wit  and  the  humour,  which  shake  the  company's 
sides  when  the  wine  goes  round,  have  seldom  flo>ved 
into  song.  The  wit  which  comes  at  the  call  of  merry 
companionship,  and  the  wit  which  attends  on  meditation, 
may  be  of  the  same  species ;  but  the  one  is  perishable, 
and  the  other  enduring. — To  shine  in  conversation  is  one 
thing,  and  in  verse  another,  thougih  the  poetic  element 
belongs  to  both.  To  Boswell's  aid  the  Muse  seems  to 
have  come  with  reluctance — ^he  wishes  to  be  witty  and 
to  be  humorous,  but  his  wit  is  not  happy,  and  his  hu- 
mour wants  ease  and  grace.  His  want  of  success  arises 
not  from  unwillingness  to  descend  to  the  r^on  of  rustic 
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merriment ;  the  truth  is,  he  sometimes  descends  too  far, 
and  laughs  him8elf>  whilst  he  fails  to  move  others. 

His  song  of  "  Jenny's  Bawbee/'  partly  the  renovation 
of  an  ancient  lyric^  is  lively  and  satirical^  and  has  ob- 
tained public  favour.  Jenny  draws  up  her  suitors  in 
ludicrous  array,  and  touches  off  their  characters  with 
much  acuteness ;  but  there  is  little  that  is  new,  and  less 
that  is  happy — the  humour  is  the  humour  of  situation 
only :  we  laugh,  but  it  is  at  the  ludicrous  predicament 
in  which  some  of  the  lovers  are  placed,  not  at  the  sallies 
of  humour  with  which  they  are  assailed.  His  ''  Auld 
Gudeman,  ye're  a  drucken  Carle,"  is  natural  and  divert- 
ing ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  smiling  at  the  union  of  folly 
and  age  in  the  old  pair,  or  at  their  hasty  quarrel  and 
hastier  reconciliation.  The  whole  is,  however,  somewhat 
vulgar:  the  simplicity  has  been  praised,  though  it  is 
bald  and  ordinary ;  all  may  be  simple  that  is  natural, 
but  all  that  is  natural  is  not  eiegant. 

BoBwell's  heroic  songs  are  few ;  there  is  some  ardour  in 
the  way  in  which  he  summons  his  heroes  to  the  field,  but 
he  has  drawn  no  new  picture  of  heroic  enthusiasm,  he  has 
thrown  in  no  martial  mirth,  no  unexpected  pathos.  He 
knows  what  he  ought  to  do— he  aims  at  it,  but  he  wants 
the  patience  or  the  art  to  stamp  off  with  vigour  or  life 
his  own  conceptions.  I  am  grieved  to  think  that  his  life, 
a  valuable  one  to  his  lady  and  his  children,  was  cast 
away  in  a  dispute  about  an  idle  verse  :  his  blood  ought 
not  to  have  been  spilt,  save  in  a  graver  quarrel  than 
could  arise  from  the  end  of  a  foolish  song.    I  feel  more 
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for  him  who  survives  than  for  him  who  perished;  he 
cannot  always  have  a  hot  brow  and  a  determined  hand. 


I  now  bid  forewell  to  the  acknowledged  authors  of 
Scottish  song.  Though  I  am  sensible  of  having  omitted 
some  whose  reputation  many  may  think  mi^t  have 
secured  them  a  plaoe^  and  admitted  others  whose  geniua 
some  may  question^  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  having 
excluded  any  whose  works  bear  the  mark  of  original 
spirit,  nor  included  any  whose  genius  seems  doubtful. 
I  might  have  swelled  the  amount  of  lyric  poets  with  the 
names  of  some  to  whom  obscure  traditional  testimony 
assigns  a  few  of  our  fovourite  songs>  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  be  silent  where  I  could  not  be  sure.  There  is 
still,  however,  a  class  of  authors  to  whom  we  are  laigely 
indebted  for  an  ever-increasing  stock  of  lyric  pleasure, 
and  to  whom  we  owe  many  songs  of  first-rate  beauty 
and  excellence-^I  mean  the  anonymous  authors,  who, 
like  nightingales,  are  satisfied  with  charming  us  without 
being  seen,  and  whom  we  may  question  as  Wordsworth 
so  beautifully  questions  the  bird  of  summer : 

O  Cuckoo,  may  I  call  thee  bird. 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

To  this  source  of  lyric  pleasure  I  have  to  acknowledge 
myself  indebted  for  as  deep  a  knowledge  of  those  strains 
of  pathos  or  humour  which  the  heart  of  Scotland  breathes, 
as  to  the  works  of  known  poets ;  and  they  who  desire 
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to  form  ah  estimate  of  the  varied  genins  of  our  aatioiial 
songs  must  make  ih^naelves  familiar  with  many  verses 
of  mirth  or  sadness  to  whidi  no  author's  name  can  be 
added.  We  owe  them^  I  imagine*  more  to  the  nnlettored 
than  to  the  educated  Muse*  to  the  hasty  or  vagrant  impulse 
of  some  bri^t  or  douded  moment  of  human  life*  when 
the  heart  could  no  longer  contain  itself*  from  its  fulness 
of  sorrow  or  of  joy.  They  seem  all  of  one  fiunily,  and 
they  involve  all  tiie  defects  and  exoeUenoes  of  oar 
known  poets;  they  have  a  meekness  in  their  mirth*  a 
modesty  in  their  love*  a  calmnffls  in  their  sonow*  a 
quiet  humour*  and  a  gravity  amid  their  most  extnu* 
Tagant  strains*  which  give  us  an  im^e  of  the  nation. 
Yet  in  many  parts  they  possess  a  veiy  peculiar  and 
striking  beauty*  altogether  their  own*  or  which  they 
shate  not  to  any  very  prominent  extent  with  other^^ 
I  mean  the  religions  awe  which  is  breathed  so  softly 
throt^h  some  of  our  rudest  lyrics.  Amid  the  throbbings 
of  mutual  love*  or  round  the  hearth  of  domestic  affection* 
this  .devout  feeling  circulates;  and  yet  it  is  employed 
with  sudi  happy  skill*  that  religion  rather  lends  grace 
than  character*  rather  embelliahes  by  allusion  than  by  a 
mere  direct  mode— she  becomes  the  auxiliary  rather 
than  the  principal.  This  singular  union  seems  per* 
fetidf  coDsistent  witii  the  character  of  the  nation— it 
is  a  species  of  religious  chivalry ;  and  in  its  presence 
warmth  never  overflows  iiito  indelicacy*  nor  simplicity 
of  expression  into  coarseness  or  vulgarity. 

^  Of  the  living  autliors  of  l^rric  verse  it  is  my  wish  to 
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be  silent^-peraonal  esteem  might  mingle  with  my  cri- 
ticisms ;  and  while  I  imagined  myself  judging  with  can- 
dour, and  estimating  with  care,  I  might  only  be  record- 
ing my  own  affections  and  partialities.  I  might,  indeed, 
praise  the  rapidity,  the  fire  and  martial  animation  of  the 
author  of  Marmion,  the  elegance  and  pathos  of  Camp- 
bell, and  the  witty  grace  and  native  tenderness  of  Joanna 
Baillie— I  might  say  there  was  much  truth  and  much 
nature  in  James  Hogg,  and  that  if  Lockhart  sang  as 
freely  and  warmly  of  the  chivalry  of  Scotland  as  of 
the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  his  name  would  be  one  of  the 
fbremost  in  lyric  verse. 

Of  the  songs  which  I  have  myself  written— out  of 
many  I  have  admitted  a  few,  and  these  are  mostly  such 
as  had  already  escaped  from  my  hand,  and  found  their 
way  as  old  or  new  compositions  into  a  variety  of  collec- 
tions. Were  I  to  admit  many,  men  might  accuse  me 
of  vanity  in  seeking  place  too  readily  for  my  own  amcmg 
the  works  of  more  gifted  spirits ;  and  were  I  to  exclude 
all,  I  should  be  open  to  the  chai^  of  idle  pride,  or  ridi- 
culous affectation.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  I  shall 
escape  the  censure  of  malevolent  criticism  in  the  middle 
course  I  have  pursued :  my  wish  in  this  was  to  please 
others  rather  than  to  gratify  myself,  for  where  could  I 
wish  my  songs  to  be  but  among  those  of  my  native  land  ? 

]\f  y  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  of  song  now  draw 
to  a  close.  As  I  have  not  altogether  satisfied  myself 
with  the  history  which  I  have  given  o£  our  lyric  verse, 
or  with  the  characters  of  our  song-writers,  I  am  not  vain 
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enough  to  believe  I  shall  please  others.  I  have  done  mj 
best — it  has  been  my  wish  to  speak  with  freedom^  to 
examine  with  care  and  to  estimate  the  merits  of  each 
song  by  the  pleasure  it  gave  to  others  as  well  as  to  myself. 
In  accepting  the  word  Song  in  its  extensive  and  ancient 
Scottish  meaning,  I  follow  not  only  my  own  judgment 
but  that  of  others  whose  opinions  in  all  matters  of  tastie 
are  worthy  of  respect.  I  have  not  been  over  studious 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  songs:  the  dates  of 
their  composition  could  not  always  be  obtained;  yet 
that  seems  the  most  natural  order  for  their  publication ; 
and  some  such  plan  I  would  much  more  willingly  follow 
than  the  common  mode  of  classing  them  under  their 
several  heads  of  the  pathetic  or  the  humorous.  An  ar- 
rangement so  capricious  could  not  well  be  followed  in 
songs  so  various  as  ours>  where  the  tender  and  satiric^ 
the  pathetic  and  the  merry^  come  often  in  th^  course  of 
a  couple  of  verses.  In  extracting  songs  from  some  of 
our  old  ballads  I  have  sought  to  preserve  the  story  and  to 
express  it  in  the  language  of  the  age  to  which  it  belonged : 
such  has  long  been  the  practice  in  the  north  with  poets 
as  well  as  singers;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  felt  that  in 
abating  the  length  of  these  national  rhymes  I  have  not 
lessened  their  graphic  truth  or  dramatic  vigour.  I  am 
less  a£raid  of  incurring  blame  for  the  pains  I  have  taken 
in  rendering  many  of  our  old  songs  more  acceptable 
to  the  eye  of  delicacy  than  I  found  them;  and  in 
ekeing  out  fragments  and  mutilated  verses  as  much  as' 
possible  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  old.  They  who 
desire  our  old  verses  to  remain  in  dust  or  impurity  will 
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be  displettsed  perhaps  with  the  freedoin  of  my  amend- 
mentg;  and  the j  who  seek  out  with  a  tenaitiTe  delicai^ 
for  the  Mnse's  tranagreedonB  against  strict  deoorum 
may  think  I  have  sympathised  more  than  I  ought  with 
the  free  language  and  open  mirth  of  our  ancestors.  Tfaero 
would  be  more  wisdom  in  offending  dian  prudence  in 
pleasing  such  unscrapling  or  scrupulous  persons-^the 
tiiom  grows  on  the  same  bcanch  with  the  rose;  and 
many  over^wann  or  indeoonms  expre88iott&  are  inter- 
woven with 

Measures  which  the  gray-hair'd  minstrels  sing. 
When  they  make  maidens  weep. 

In  the  notes*  I  have  sought  to  illustrate  our  lyrics  by 
fragments  of  neglected  or  fbrgottoi  song,  by  story,  by 
anecdote,  and  by  criticism.  I  have  gleaned  intelligence 
from  some  hundreds  of  volumes,  and  obtained  informa-* 
tion  from  many  sources.  It  would  encumber  the  page, 
and  embarrass  the  reader,  were  I  to  name  every  work 
and  every  source,  written  or  oral,  from  which  my  know- 
ledge is  drawn.  Such  idle  display  of  research  would  not 
seeux^  me  against  the  charge  of  inaccuracy  by  tihose  who 
choose  to  prefer  it,  nor  against  the  imputation  of  dulness 
by  those  (and  may  they  be  few!)  who  find  me  tedious  and 
uninstructive. 

I  commenced  this  desultory  Introduction  by  address- 
ing myself  to  onb  who  has  done  more  for  the  instruction 
and  delight  of  mankind  than  any  author  since  the  days 
of  fthaksiYcare.     I  imagined  htm  seated  beside  me,  and 
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listenings  with  his  usual  benevdenoe^  to  all  I  haA  to  say- 
on  a  subject  with  which  he  was  far  better  acquainted 
than  myself.  If  I  have  omitted  all  allusion  to  his  pre- 
sence as  I  wandered  along,  it  was  more  from  tenderness 
to  him  than  fitnn  any  idle  vanity  of  my  own.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  all  I  said  would  merit  the  sanction 
of  his  judgment  or  his  taste ;  and  had  I  named  his  name 
at  every  will-o'-wisp  turn  of  the  narrative,  and  at  every 
opinion  I  expressed,  it  might  have  been  sunnised  that  I 
wished  to  burthen  the  quick  with  the  dead,  like  the  twin 
brothers  in  the  pathetic  story  of  Pitscottie.  I  had  no 
such  wish.  When  the  sloe  hung  its  fruit  under  the 
leaves  of  the  plum,  the  sharp  flavour  betrayed  the  pa- 
rentage ;  and  the  bloom  of  the  hare-bell  was  not  mistaken 
for  that  of  the  rose,  though  mingled  with  it  in  the  gar^ 
land.  I  would  that  the  work  were  more  worthy  of  the  - 
subject  and  of  him  under  whose  name  I  have  sought  to 
shelter  it ; — but  I  have  done  my  best,  and  if  the  half  of 
what  I  have  performed  obtains  the  approbation  of  my 
native  country,  I  shall  be  content. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Londony  Febntary^  1825. 


Nae  siiaw  wi*  crimson  will  I  miz^ 
To  spread  upon  my  maiden's  cheeks ; 
And  syne  th'  unmeaning  name  prefix^ 

Miranda^  Chloe>  Phyllis : 
111  faring  nae  simile  firom  Jove, 
My  height  of  eztacy  to  prove ; — 
Nor  sighing— thus-— present  my  love 

With  roses  and  with  lilies. 
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SIR  PATRICK  SPBNS. 


Thb  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  town 

Drinking  the  Uude  red  wine  : 
O  where  will  I  get  a  skilfn'  skipper 

To  sail  this  ship  of  mine  ? 
O  up  then  spake  an  eldem  knight. 

Sat  at  the  king^s  right  knee, — 
Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor 

This  day  that  sails  the  sea. 


The  king  has  written  a  braid  letter. 

And  seal'd  it  wi'  his  hand. 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 
The  first  line  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

A  loud  laugh  laughed  he; 
The  next  line  that  Sir  Patrick  read. 

The  tear  blinded  his  ee, 

VOL.  I. 
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O  who  is  he  has  done  this  deed^ 

And  told  the  king  of  me^ 
To  send  us  oat  this  time  of  the  year 

To  sail  upon  the  sea  ? 
Be't  wind,  be't  weet,  be't  snow,  be't  sleet, 

Our  ship  maun  sail  the  faem — 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

0  we  niaun  bring  her  hame. 

Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merry  men  a'. 

Our  gude  ship  sails  the  mom. 
Now  ever  alake,  my  master  dear, 

1  fear  a  deadly  storm  ;— 
Yestre'en  I  saw  the  new  moon 

With  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm ; 
And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 
I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm. 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league,  but  barely  three ; 
When  the  sky  grew  dark,  the  wind  blew  loud. 

And  guriy  grew  the  sea: 
The  sails  were  rent,  the  topmasts  lap-» 

It  was  a  deadly  storm  ; 
And  the  waves  came  owre  the  broken  ship 

And  a'  her  sides  were  torn. 

O  w4iere  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor 

To  take  my  hdm  in  hand. 
Till  I  go  up  to  the  tall  topmast. 

And  see  if  I  can  spy  land  ? 
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O  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gude. 

To  take  your  helm  in  hand. 
Till  you  go  up  to  the  tall  topmaBt— 

But  I  fear  ye'Il  ne'er  spy  land. 

He  hadnagane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step,  but  barely  three. 
When  a  bolt  lap  oat  o'  our  goodly  ship 

And  in  came  the  salt  sea. 
O  laith  laith  were  our  Scottish  lords. 

To  weet  their  cork-heeled  shoon ; 
But  lang  before  the  play  was  played. 

They  wet  their  hats  abooo. 

The  ladies  wrung  their  fingers  white, 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair ; 
And  all  for  sake  of  their  true  loves^ 

Whom  they'll  see  never  mair. 
O  lang,  lang  may  our  ladies  sit 

Wr  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand  ! 

And  lang,  lang  may  the  maidens  sit 
Wi'  the  gowd  kames  in  their  hair, 

A  waiting  for  their  own  true  lores ! 
For  them  they'll  ne'er  see  mair. 

Half  owre,  half  owre  frae  Aberdour, 
It's  ifty  fathom  deep ; 

And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Wi' the  Scots  knrdfi  at  his  feet. 

s2 
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I  believe,  with  tradition,  that  much  of  this  ballad  ia 
very  old;  nearly  as  dd,  perhaps,  as  the  time  of  its 
story,  the  days  of  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Norway.     Many 
curious  copies  have  been  published;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mr.  Jamieson  have  augmented,  £rom  tradi- 
tion, the  original  verses  printed  by  Bishop  Percy,  to 
more  than  double  the  number.    The  catastrophe  is  not 
rendered  more  striking,  though  many  characteristic  in- 
cidents are  added.     Certainly  the  original  story  is  more 
oondse  than  ancient  ballads  commonly  are ;  yet  the  new 
version  of  the  narrative  seems  inconsistent.     I  can  see 
little  to  make  Sir  Patrick  weep  in  the  second  line  of 
the  verse,  since  he  laughed  loud  on  reading  the  first ; 
for  the  command  to  sail  to  Norway  is  given  in  the 
first  and  repeated  in  the  second.     See  how  naturally 
the  current  of  the   story  flows  on  in  the  old  copy. 
The  king's  command  is  only  expressed  in  the  alarm 
of  Sir  Patrick  and  the  orders  which  he  gives  his  ma- 
riners; the  ominou»  appearance  of  the  double  moon 
is  mentioned  with  the  awe  of  a  sailor  for  supernatural 
occurrences — ^the  ship  sails — ^the  predicted  storm  comes 
on ;  and,  half-way  from  Scotland  to  Norway,  she  goes 
down  with  our  Scottish  nobles. 

I  have  enriched  the  old  and  simple  narrative,  to  which 
I  have  adhered,  with  a  number  of  the  new  verses :  to 
one  to  whom  the  ballad  is  new — if  such  a  person  can  be 
found,  the  whole  will  appear  struck  out  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  spirit.  Imperfect  as  it  perhaps 
is,  we  have  little  in  the  language  which  exoek  it ;  and 
I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  was  unmoved  by  it,  ex- 
cept the  singular  author  of  Vathek :  he  cJls  it  a  silly 
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ballad.     It  is  naturalized  in  Germany^  by  the  beautiful 
venicm  of  Professor  Herder. 

It  is  imagined,  by  one  who  will  seldom  be  found  mis- 
taken, that  Sir  Patrick  was  despatched  by  Alexander 
the  Third  to  bring  his  grand-daughter  from  Norway ; 
and  such  has  ever  been  the  traditional  history  which  I 
have  heard  of  this  historical  ballad.  The  fears  of  Sir 
Patrick  for  a  winter  voyage  in  the  northern  seas  were 
common  to  Scotland :  by  a  law  of  James  the  Third, 
no  ship  is  allowed  to  be  freighted  out  of  the  realm  with 
staple  goods,  from  the  feast  of  Simon's-day  and  Jude,  till 
the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  Our  Lady  at  Candle- 
mas. 

In  three  various  copies  the  ship  sinks  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent places :  "  F<Hrty  miles  off  Aberdeen/'—''  Half 
owre,  half  owre  frae  Aberdour/' — and  "  At  the  back  of 
auld  St.  Johnston's  dykes."  I^uch  variations  are  ever 
found  in  our  old  songs  before  they  are  secured  by  pub- 
lication from  the  innovations  and  changes  of  tradition. 

Mony  was  the  feather  bed 

That  flotter'd  on  the  faem. 
And  mony  was  the  gude  Soots  lord 

Gkied  awa  that  ne'er  came  hame ; 
And  mony  was  the  &therless  bairn 

That  lay  at  hame  greetin'. 

This  is  one  of  the  verses  preserved  by  Jamieson ;  it 
IB  very  charactoistic. 
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GUDE  WALLACE. 

A  lady  sat  by  the  greenwood  side^ 

And  sore  she  sighed^  and  thus  she  sang : 
O  where  art  thoa  now^  gade  Wallace? 

O  wiglht  Wallace,  ye  tarry  lang ! 
Glide  Wallace  took  off  his  bnght  steel  ^p,  . 

And  dropt  his  mantle  aneath  Ins  knee ; 
What  tidings,  what  tidings,  £ur'lady,  he  said. 

And  who  holds  rule  in  the  low  oountree? 

In  yon  hostel  house  are  fifteen  knights. 

Thus  to  gude  Wallace  that  lady  sang, — 
And  they  hare  taen  him,  blade  Douglas ; 

Their  meanest  word  is  head  and  hang. 
Crude  Wallace  put  on  his  bright  steel  cap. 

And  his  brown  sword  in  hand  took  he : 
Now  will  I  down  to  yon  hostel  house. 

Those  fifteen  southron  knig^  to  sec. 

rU  win  broad  lands,  said  one  proud  knight. 
O'er  which  a  hawk  would  finl  to  flee ; 

A  stately  tower  and  a  lady's  love, 
When  I  the  gude  Wallace  shall  see. 

A  loud  laugh  laughed  he,  the  black  Douglass- 
Ill  change  my  knighthood  with  a  knave. 

When  you  gain  more  from  the  gude  Wallace 
Than  a  single  blow  and  a  bloody  grave. 
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Rode  weve  the  o»tiu,  and  J!9d  wim  Ifae  wine, 

Whoi  a  hasty  at^  came  to  the  door; 
On  a  bloody  fields  thought  he,  bhick  Douglas^ 

IVe  heard  that  alately  atep  before. 
Now  forward  churl !  Sir  Aylmer  said. 

Three  buffets  £rom  me  shalt  thou  dree» 
Unless  ye  oome  firom  green  Nithsdale 

With  news  of  wight  Wallaoe  to  me. 

Small  news  I  bring  from  him,  gude  Wallace, 

And  grim  the  hero  smiled  and  stem, — 
He  sends  a  churlish  hand  to  bless 

Ton  with  this  burly  Uade  of  aim. 
And  he  smote  right,  and  he  smote  left. 

He  smote  bdiind  and  he  smote  befonD, 
Till  all  the  fifteen  southron  knights 

Lay  drenched  and  dying  in  their  gure. 

Even  as  he  stood  and  saw  them  lie. 

Their  blood  yet  on  his  sword  was  bet. 
When  a  flodc  of  armed  Englishmen 

Leapt  from  their  steeds  around  the  yett. 
Gome  £arth,  come  forth,  now  wight  Wallace ! 

This  is  the  day  that  thou  maun  die. 
I  lii^ien  more  unto  God,  he  said  : 

Although  I  be  but  ill-wordie. 

That  lady  cune— all  aneath  the  moon. 
With  white  hands  held  to  heaven,  she  stood. 

Till  twelve  of  fifteen  Englishmen 
Even  at  her  feetlay  in  their  blood. 


YeltnufcdfroBi  me,  quo'  the  wi(^t  Wallaee^ 
When  tke  bird  can  from  the  fidoNi  flee ; 

Anihe  fidlmved  hat  him,  the  gude  WaUaoe, 
And  smote  them  all  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

He  wiped  his  sword  there!)  the  godeWallae^ 

And  deemed  his  hands  ftad  brow  firom  blood ; 
I  fight  bat  faint>  quo'  the  gude  Wallaoe, 

It's  three  days  nigh  since  I  tasted  food. 
I'd  rather  walk  'mid  southron  blood, 

Wet-fiieted  on  the  lily  lea> 
Than  call  the  King  of  Enghmd  lord. 

With  all  the  gold  he  can  give  to  me.     ^ 

Most  part  of  the  "  Gude  Wallace"  seems  of  high  an- 
tiquity*    In  endeavouring  to  unite  the  remains  of  several 
songs  into  one  consistent  story,  I  have  sought  to  avoid 
offering  violence  to  the  meaning,  the  character,  or  the 
words,—- dismissing  only  what  was  silly  mr  vulgar,  and 
retaining  the  simple  and  direct  hoqieliness  of  the  frag- 
ments.   The  measures  of  these  mutilated  songs  or  chants 
are  various — the  story  is  much  the  same,  and  the 
aim  of  dl  is  alike,  namely,  to  exhibit  the  personal 
prowess,  undaunted  daring,  and  unequalled  streilgth  of 
the  &vonrite  hero.    One  makes  him  strike  up  the  door 
and  confront  his  enemies ;  anotiier  gives  him  the  garb, 
the  vocation,  and  the  privileges  of  a  minstrel ;  while  a 
third  disguises  him  in  the  patched  covering  of  a  mendi* 
cant,  and  makes  him,  for  his  further  security,  *'  crook  his 
leg  and  bow  his  knee,"  like  the  joyous  beggar  in  the 
song  of  James  the  Fif^h.    I  have  adopted  the*  way  which 
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penned  most  ooniisteBt  with  the  iffea,  nndiflnuiyed^  and 
geDerous  courage  of  his  diancter.  As  an  eacample  of  the 
eld  veraea  of  one  of  the  fragmenta^  I  can  only  spare  room 
lor  the  Ibllomng:— - 

"  Though  lame  of  a  leg  and  Uind  of  an  e'e» 
You're  as  like  William  Wallace  as  ever  I  did  see." 

It  ivould  seem  that  the  pereonal  strength^  and  stature 
and  martial  beauty  of  Wallace,  had  obtained  more  than 
justice  in  the  songs  of  the  minstrels  and  traditions  of  the 
people.  His  beauty  is  described  as  o^vating  as  hn 
sword  was  resistless,  his  swiftness  of  foot  unmatched,  and 
his  courage  and  skill  equal  to  the  most  marvellotts  deeds. 
As  the  time  of  his  actions  grew  more  remote,  a  febulons 
strength  and  stature  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  an  ancient 
and  noble  matron  is  made  in  the  romanoe  of  Boeoe — who 
date  call  it  history? — ^to  describe  him  to  the  king  as 
possessing  twice  the  strength  of  the  irenowned  Bruce. 

To  his  purity  of  motive,  and  fortitude  and  heroism^ 
justice  has  been  done  by  posterity ;  not  alone  in  the  cold 
parenthesis  of  Thomson, 

(Great  patriot  hero,  iU-iequited  chief  f ) 


but  by  the  eulogiuras  of  the  wise,  the  gifted,  and  the 
good.  He  has  been  accused  of  cruelty :  read  Edward's 
invasions,  and  then  read  the  admonition  of  Wallace  to 
the  Monks  of  Hezmondsham,  when  he  invaded  England 
in  his  turn. — '*  Abide  with  me,  for  my  men  are  evil- 
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doen^aiid  I  tiiay  not  chastise  tliem/'  He]iaBlMeacfiUe4 
MTiigej  beGBBie  the  hero  who  saw  his  cootubry  deluged 
with  Uood>  his  fiMher  and  brethren  alaiiij  his  tinsmen 
treacheronaly  murdered,  and  his  wi£e  burnt  to  death  in 
her  castle^  exclaimed,  when  gold  and  lands  were  offered 
as  the  price  of  his  fiuth, 

I  love  better  to  see  the  Southron  die. 
Than  gold  or  land  that  they  can  giye  to  me* 

He  wasamaB  much  too  noble  for  his  times;  and  the 
crime  of  his  death  will  £ar  ever  stain  the  memory  of  that 
jonrtial  bat  ruthless  barbarian  who  quit  his  blood  lor 
seeking  to  save  his  country. 

I  am  sorry  to  deprire  my  fiivonrite  borough,  Looh- 
maben,  of  the  honour  of  having  given  a  dinner  to  Sir 
William  Wallace;  but  I  was  more  anncus  to  conclude 
with  something  of  a  sentiment,  than  with  a  desire  to 
dine.  A  fnsgment  firom  which  much  of  this  song  is 
selected  was  printed  in  Johnson's  Musical  Museum. 
The  first  Terse  makes  him  lament,  that  between  him  and 
his  righteous  king  there  was  some  ill  seed  sown.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  king'  in  Scotland  whom  he  would 
have  wished  to  serve.  The  verse  has  no  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  the  story. 
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THE  GABERLUNYIE  MAN. 

The  pawky  auld  carle  came  o'er  the  lee, 
Wi'  many  good  e'ens  and  days  to  me. 
Saying,  Goodwife^  foe  yonr  oourtede. 

Will  yon  lodge  a  silly  poor  man? 
The  Bight  was  caiild^  the  carle  was  wat^ 
And  down  ayont  the  ingle  he  sat ; 
My  daughter's  shoulders  he  'gan  to  dap. 

And  cadgily  ranted  and  sang. 

0  wow !  quo'  he,  were  I  as  free 
As  first  when  I  saw  this  countrie. 
How  blythe  and  merry  wad  I  be  f 

And  I  wad  never  think  lang. 
He  grew  canty,  and  she  grew  fain ; 
But  little  did  her  auld  minny  ken 
What  thir  slee  twa  thegither  were  say'ng, 

When  wooing  they  were  sae  thrang. 

And  O !  quo'  he,  an  ye  were  as  black 
As  e'er  the  crown  of  my  daddy's  hat, 
Tis  I  wad  lay  thee  by  my  back. 

And  awa'  wi'  me  thou  shou'd  gang. 
And  O !  quo'  she,  an  I  were  as  white 
As  e'er  the  snaw  lay  on  the  dike, 
rd  deed  me  braw  and  lady-like. 

And  awa'  with  thee  I  wou*d  gang. 
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Between  the  twa  was  made  a  plot; 
They  rose  a  wee  before  the  cock. 
And  wilily  they  shot  the  lock. 

And  fiist  to  the  bent  are  they  gane. 
Up  in  the  mom  the  auld  wife  raise. 
And  ather  leisure  pat  on  her  claise; 
Syne  to  the  servant's  bed  she  gaes. 

To  speer  for  the  silly  poor  man. 

She  gaed  to  the  bed  where  the  beggar  lay ; 
The  strae  was  cauld,  he  was  away. 
She  dapt  her  hands,  cry'd,  Waladay, 

For  some  of  our  gear  will  be  gane ! 
Some  ran  to  coffer,  and  some  to  kist. 
But  nought  was  stown  that  could  be  mist ; 
She  danc'd  her  lane,  cry'd.  Praise  be  blest, 

I  have  lodg'd  a  leal  poor  man  ! 

Since  naething^s  awa',  as  we  can  learn. 
The  kirn's  to  kirn,  and  milk  to  earn, 
Gae  but  the  house,  lass,  and  waken  my 

And  bid  her  come  quickly  ben. 
The  servant  gaed  where  the  daughter  lay. 
The  sheets  were  cauld,  she  was  away. 
And  hat  to  her  goodwife  did  say. 

She's  aff  with  the  Oaberlunyie-man. 

O  fy  gar  ride,  and  fy  gar  rin. 
And  haste  ye  find  these  traitors  again ; 
For  she's  be  burnt,  and  he's  be  slain. 
The  wearifu'  6aberlunyie»>man. 
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Some  rade  upo'  hone,  some  ran  afit. 
The  wife  was  wud,  and  out  o'  her  wit. 
She  oould  na  gang,  nor  yet  oon'd  she  sit. 
But  she  cmrs'd  ay,  and  she  bann'd. 

Mean  time  far  'hind  out  o'er  the  lee, 
Fu'  snug  in  a  glen,  where  nane  oou'd  see. 
The  twa,  with  kindly  sport  and  glee, 

Ont  ftae  a  new  cheese  a  whang: 
The  priving  was  good,  it  pleas'd  them  baith. 
To  lo'e  her  for  ay,  he  gae  her  his  aith. 
Quo'  she,  to  leave  thee  I  will  be  laith. 

My  winsome  6aberlunyie*man. 

« 

O  kend  my  minny  I  w^e  wi'  you, 
ni-lanidly  wad  she  -crook  her  mou' ; 
Sic  a  poor  man  she'd  never  trow. 

After  the  Gkiberlnnyie-man. 
My  dear,  quo'  he,  ye're  yet  o'er  young. 
And  hae  na  leam'd  the  beggar's  tongue. 
To  follow  me  frae  town  to  town. 

And  carry  the  Gkiberlunyie  on. 

Wi'  cauk  and  keel  I'll  win  your  bread. 

And  spindles  and  whorles  for  them  wha  need, 

Whilk  is  a  gentle  trade  indeed. 

To  carry  the  Gkiberlunyie  on. 
Ill  bow  my  leg,  and  crook  my  knee. 
And  draw  a  black  clout  o'er  my  ee ; 
A  cripple  or  blind  they  will  ca'  me, 

WhUe  we  shall  be  merry  and  sing. 
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This  exquisite  sooog  has'  obtained  its  ro^  author, 
James  the  Fifdiy  more  &me  aaioiighis  subjects  than  all 
the  use  he  made  of  his  soeptie.     It  is  supposed  to  com- 
memorate one  of  his  many  intrigues;  ftr  the  adven- 
tures of  a  military  and  amorous  nature^  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  him,  would  fill  a  Tolome.    But  the  disguises 
he  assumed,  and  the  nigfat  joumeyB  which  he  under- 
took, are  imagined  to  have  been  less  fyr  the  purpose  of 
redressing  of  wnmgs>  than  with  the  wish  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  Scottish  dame»— and  his  adnuntion  was 
sometimes  carried  to  a  great  height,  and  threatened  to 
cost  him  dear.   It  is  related,  more  on  the  authority  of 
popular  belief  than  historical  certainty,  that  James 
wandered  about  the  country  like  a  tinker,  or  pedler ; 
and  wove  his  adventures  into  many  humorous  songs, 
all  of  which,  except  one  or  two,  are  lost.    Memory  was 
never  worse  employed  than  in  remembering  verses  which 
ought  to  have  descended  to  oblivion ;  and  in  fngetting 
the  songs  of  king  James,  if  they  had  the  merit  of  the 
Oaberlunyie>man.     I  know  not  where  a  more  lively 
picture  of  living  life,  w  a  story  of  rustic  intrigue,  told 
with  such  naivete  and  discretion,  is  to  be  found.     Half 
of  the  ancient  mirth  has  passed  from  our  lyric  poetry— 
we  have  more  pathos  and  more  passion ;  but  we  have  no 
open  laughter — ^no  unextinguishable  merriment. 
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WHEN  BANNERS  ARE  WAVING. 

When  bumen  are  waving. 

And  lances  a-pnabing; 
When  oaptaina  are  shouting. 

And  war-horses  rushing; 
When  caanoa  are  roaring, 

And  hot  bullets  flying. 
He  thait  would  honour  win 

Must  not  fear  dying. 

Though  shafts  fly  so  thidc, 

That  it  seems  to  be  snowing; 
Though  streamlete  with  Uood 

More  than  water  are  flowing ; 
Though  with  sabre  and  bnlkt 

Our  bravest  are  dying. 
We  speak  of  reretige,  but 

We  ne'er  spealc  of  flying. 

Come,  stand  to  it  heioes, 

.  The  heathen  are  coming ; 
Horsemen  are  round  the  walls. 

Riding  and  running : 
Maidena  and  matrons  idl. 

Arm !  arm  I  are  crying ; 
From  petards  the  wildflre  's 

Flashing  and  flying. 
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The  trumpets  from  turrets  hig^ 

Loudly  are  hrajxag. 
The  steeds  fbr  the  onset 

Are  stiortiiig  and  neighing  ; 
As  waves  in  the  ocean 

The  dark  plumes  are  dancing ; 
As  stars  in  the  blue  sky 

The  helmets  are  glancing. 

Their  ladders  are  planting, 

Their  sabres  are  sweeping  ; 
Now  swords  from  onr  sheaths 

By  the  thousand  aro  leaping ; 
Like  the  flash  of  the  levin 

Ere  men  hearken  thunder^ 
Sworda  gleam,  and  the  steel  caps 

Are  cloven  asunder* 

The  shouting  has  ceased. 

And  the  flashing  of  cannon  ? 
I  looked  from  the  turret 

For  crescent  and  pennon : 
As  flax  touched  by  fire, 

As  hail  in  the  river. 
They  were  smote,  they  were  fallen, 

And  had  melted  for  ever. 

I  found  a  part  of  this  song  in  a  rare  volume,  known 
among  the  curious  in  lyric  lore  by  the  name  ciV*  The 
Aberdeen  Cantus."  It  appeared  very  corrupted,  and 
certainly  very  obscure.     It  commenced  by  singing  the 
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praiae  of  Constantine,  and  his  proweu  against  the  in- 
fidels,  and  then  drew  a  pictore  of  a  siege  which  the 
christian  knights  were  enduring  from  the  pagans. 

Captains  in  open  field 

On  their  foes  rushing; 
Gentlemen  second  them 

With  their  pikes  pushing ; 
Engineers  in  the  trench, 

£arth,  earth  upthrowing; 
Gunpowder  in  the  mines 

Pagans  upblowing. 


Portcullies  in  the  ports 

They  are  down  letting ; 
Burghers  come  flocking  in 

To  their  hands  setting ; 
Ladders  against  the  wall 

They  are  upreanng  ; 
Women  great  timber  logs 

To  the  walls  bearing. 


These  verses  are  very  graphic.  This  is  one  of  the 
iirst  of  our  songs  which  ventured  to  sing  of  the  weapons 
of  modem  war&re — pikes,  petards^  and  gun-bullets. 
The  authw's  name  is  unknown. 


VOL.  I. 
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NIGHT  IS  NIGH  GONE. 

Hey,  now  the  day's  dawing. 
The  jolly  ooek*8  crowing ; 
The  eastern  sky's  glowing. 

Stars  fiEide  one  by  one ; 
The  thistle-oock's  crying 
On  lovers  long  lying. 
Cease  vowing  and  sighing, 

The  night  is  nigh  gone. 

The  fields  are  o'erflowing 
With  gowans  all  glowing, 
And  white  lilies  growing 

A  thousand  as  one ; 
The  sweet  ring-dove  cooing, 
His  love  notes  renewing. 
Now  moaning,  now  sneing. 

The  night  is  nigh  gone. 

The  season  excelling 

In  sorted  flowers  smelling, 

To  kind  love  compelling 

Our  hearts  every  one ; 
With  sweet  ballads  moving 
The  maids  we  are  loving. 
Mid  musing  and  roving 

Tlie  night  is  nigh  gone. 
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Of  war  and  fair- ivameii 

The  young  kniglite  sm  dreaaaing, 

With  brigbt  htmalbpl0n  ^Lttaidng, 

And  pkuned  faehoets  on ;' 
The  borb'd  aleed  ne^hs  UmHj, 
And  tiakeA  hi8.iiwne  fnadly, 
For  war-tmnpete  Ibndlf 

Say  ni^'ia  nigk  gone. 

I  see  the  flags  flowuig, 
The  wanion  all  glowing^ 
Andy  snorting  imd  Unwing, 

The  steeds  rushing  on ; 
The  lanoea  are  crashing. 
Out  broad  blades  come  flashings 
Af  id  shonting  and  ilMhiiig**^ 

The  night  is  lligh^gooe. 


In  seeking  to  render  thk  betnitiiiil  song  of  Alexander 
Montgomery's  into  modem  language,  the  pecufiarity  of 
the  rhyme  obliged  me  monthan  I  wished  to  depart  from 
the  strict  mei^ning  of  the  original,  and  seek  for  matter 
more  tractable.  It  is  ^gahfy  that  out  of  the  fifty-six 
lines  which  compose  the  utif^auA,  so  ffr  has  pronunciation 
suffered  a  dumge,  that  only  eighteen  lines  are  spoken  in 
the  way  in  which  the  poet  wrote  them :  all  the  others 
are  deficient  in  quant%;'  The  andent  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation would  sound  otceedfaig^y  ungraceful  in  song 
now;  and  when  we  ha^*  ta  sing  oonvsrsa^ti-on  and 
oomman-de-ment>  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  church- 

t2 
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melody  in  our  translatioii  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  we 
are  sensible  that  the  snperflnoas  syllablea  have  long  since 
died  oat  of  spoken  langoage.  Still  I  think  many  of  oar 
words  might  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient 
quota  of  syllables:  ''  I  bear  a  chazm*ed  life"  is  much 
better  than  ''  I  bear  a  charm'd  life ;  and  admonish-ed 
and  astonish-ed  would  have  sounded  better,  and  looked 
better,  had  they  remained  unabridged. 


THE  JOLLY  BEGGAR. 

There  was  a  jdly  beggar. 
And  a  begging  he  was  boun. 

And  he  took  up  his  quarters 

• 

Into  a  landart  town : 
He  wadna  lie  into  the  bam. 
Nor  wad  he  in  the  byre. 
But  in  ahint  the  ha'  door. 
Or  else  afnre  the  fire. 

And  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving, 

A  roving  in  the  night ; 
We'U  go  no  more  a  roving. 
Let  the  moon  shine  e'er  so  bright. 

The  beggar's  bed  was  made  at  e'en, 
Wi'  gude  dean  straw  and  hay. 

And  in  ahint  the  ha'  door 
'Twas  there  the  beggar  lay. 
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Up  gat  the  godeman's  daughter. 

All  for  to  bar  the  deor. 
And  there  she  saw  the  beg^amuin 
Standing  in  the  flo»r. 
And  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving, 

A  roving  in  the  night, 
Thoa^  maids  be  e'er  so  loving. 
And  the  moon  shine  e'er  so  bright 

He  took  the  httsie  in  his  aims. 

Fast  to  the  bed  he  ran — 
O  hoolie,  hoolie  wi'  me.  Sir, 
Yell  waken  our  gndeman. 
The  beggar  was  a  conmng  loon, 
And  ne'er  a  word  he  spake*- 
Bnt  lang  afore  the  coek  had  crawn 
Thus  he  b^an  to  crack : 
And  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving, 

A  roving  in  the  night. 
Save  when  the  moon  is  moving. 
And  the  stars  are  shimng  bright 

Have  ye  ony  dogs  about  this  town. 

Maiden,  tell  me  true  ^ 
And  what  wad  ye  do  wi'  them. 

My  hinney  and  my  dow  ? 
They'll  rive  a'  my  meal-powks. 

And  do  me  mickle  wrang. 
O  dool  ior  the  doing  o't. 

Are  .ye  the  pocnr  man  ? 
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A  Toying Mitbe  night, 
Nar  A%  a  sweet'nuiiA  loving. 
By  ooal  or  saddle  Uf^t. 

Then  up  sKe  gal;  thenuaal-powks. 

And  flang  ih^em  o'er  then*', 
TkeddO^  gae  wi'  tho  meal^powks. 

My  maiden  fame  and  a' ; 
I  took  ye  ffo*  some  geittlteum. 

At  least  theiaird  o'  Brodie— 
O  dool  for  the  doing  o% 
Are  ye  the  ^Morbodie  ? 
And  we'll  ^D-oo  more  a  roving, 

A  vovibg  inithe  njgbt. 
Although  ihe'mQOQ'ia  moving. 
And  stfu^  4ure  shimi^  bri^t. 

He  took  the  hissie  in  his  arms 

And  gae  her  kiases  three, 
Andfour^andftwenty  hunder  merk 

To  pay  the  nurse's  fee : 
He  took  a  we^hom  &ae  hu  side 

And  blew  baitii  loud  and  shrill. 
And  four-ai^d^tweaty  bdted  kni|^ 
Came  skippiiigo'^  the hilL 
And  we*U  go  m  more  a  roving, 

A  roving  in  the  nighti 

Nor  sit  a  sweet  maid  loving^ 

By  coal  or  candle  light. 
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And  lie  took  oat  his  little  kiiife> 

Loot  a'  his  daddies  fa'. 
And  he  was  tlie  bntwest  gentleman 

That  was  amang  them  a'. 
The  beggar  was  a  clever  loon. 
And  he  lap  shoalder  height, 
O  ay  for  sioken  quarters 
As  I  got  yesternight ! 

And  we'll  ay  gang  a  roving, 

A  roving  in  the  night. 
For  then  the  maids  are  loving, 
And  stars  are  shining  bright. 

This  popular  song  is  ascribed  to  our  fifth  James, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  strict  poetical  ^Eusoount  of  one  of  his 
adventures,  rather  than  a  pleasant  tale  of  imaginary  gal- 
lantry. I  have  always  imagined  the  effect  of  the  story 
impaired  by  the  ostentatious  summons  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  belted  knights,  and  the  display  of  personal  finery. 
I  wish  he  had  neither  winded  his  horn  nor  disencumbered 
himself  of  his  humble  garb.    Horace  Walpole  says  there 
is  something  v^  Indicrous  in  the  picture  of  the  girl's 
distress  on  imagining  that  her  first  farour  missed  the 
laird  of  Brodie,  and  had  been  squandered  on  a  b^gar. 
In  making  the  chorus  recur  less  frequently,  I  have  only 
sought  to  free  the  story  from  an  encumbrance  which  im« 
pairs  its  effect ;  and  in  abating  the  licentiousness  I  have 
endeavoared  to  retain  all  the  humour.    The  royal  author 
died  of  a  broken  heart  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 
A  gentleman  of  the  north  of  Scotland  gave  me  a  rather 
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canons  and  lively  variation  of  this  royal  ballad,  in  which 
the  local  Allnmmia  are  drawn  from  a  more  northern 
source  than  in  any  other  copy.  Like  the  original,  it  is 
much  more  witty  than  delicate,  and  more  lively  than 
moraL  I  can  find  a  modest  spedmen.  The  maiden, 
having  disposed  of  the  meal-powks,  gives  a  glance  at 
her  unceremonious  lover,  and  adds  thie  following  clever 
picture: 

An  ee  Uke  ony  wild  hawk, 

A  skin  like  ony  swan ; 
A  gallant  grip,  a  gentle  lip. 

To  be  a  poor  man. 
Ye  may  beg  down  the  Dee  bank, 

Sae  may  ye  down  the  Don  ; 
Then  come  and  dawte  me  twice  a  week. 
And  oftener  gin  ye  can. 

Many  of  our  finest  songs  are  injured  in  their  sentiment 
and  their  story  by  the  perpetual  interposition  of  the 
chorus.  In  more  ancient  times,  a  multitude  of  voices 
seized  on  the  repeated  part,  and  spared  the  voice  of  the 
singer  for  exertion  in  the  body  of  the  song.  Some  of  the 
border  bards  having  oomposed  scoffing  ballads  concerning 
Henry  the  Eighth,  he  complained  to  King  James  of  the 
liberties  which  the  Scotch  had  taken  with  his  person 
and  lus  morals.  To  this  the  royal  poet  returned  a  very 
characteristic  answer :  that  he  had  great  dependence  on 
the  discretion  and  delicacy  of  his  people ;  and  he  rather 
imagined  the  offensive  ballads  to  be  the  secret  produce 
tions  of  his  royal  brother's  own  subjects. 
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SONG  OF  THE  MAIDENS. 

Ye  ladies  all  of  England^ 

Now  wring  your  hands  and  mourn ; 
For  many  a  lord  and  lover 

Will  fiiU  at  Bannockbum. 
To  win  their  spurs  of  silver^ 

Go  all  your  gallant  grooms : 
I  see  the  gloves  of  ladye-loves 

Dance  mid  their  dancing  plumes. 
Weep  all  ye  dames  of  England-*- 

Your  mirth  has  lasted  long ; 
Now  in  your  looks  be  sadness^ 

And  sorrow  in  your  song. 

And  why  should  we  have  sadness  ? 

And  wherefore  should  we  sigh  ? 
Saint  George,  for  merry  England ! 

I  hear  our  horsemen  cry. 
And  see  their  war  plumes  waving 

Black  as  the  raven's  wings ; 
Our  fatal  shafts  are  flying — 

Hark  to  the  thrilling  strings  I 
And  see  King  Edward's  standard 

Floats  on  the  buxom  breeze ; 
Now  all  is  merry  England's 

That's  girdled  by  the  seas. 
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Here  comes  your  lordly  chivalry 

All  charging  in  a  row; 
And  there  yoor  gallant  bowmen 

Let  fly  their  shafts  like  snow. 
Look  how  yon  old  man  clasps  his  hands, 

And  hearken  t»  his  cry — 
''  Alas !  alas !  for  Scotland 

When  England's  arrows  fly !" 
Yet  weep,  ye  dames  of  England 

For  twenty  summers  past ; 
Ye  danced  and  sang  while  Scotland  wept- 

Such  mirth  can  never  last. 

And  how  can  I  do  less  than  laugh 

When  England's  lords  are  nigh  ? 
It  is  the  maids  of  Scotland 

Must  learn  to  wail  and  sigh ; 
For  here  spurs  princely  Hereford — 

Hark  to  his  clashing  steel ; 
And  there's  Sir  Philip  Musgrave, 

All  gore  from  helm  to  heel ; 
And  yonder  is  stout  d'Aigentine ; 

And  here  comes,  with  a  sweep. 
The  fiery  speed  ofGlouoester — 

Say,  wherefore  should  I  weep  ? 

Weep  all  ye  English  maidens, 
Lo !  Bannock  brook's  in  flood  ! 

Not  with  its  own  sweet  waters. 
But  England's  noblest  blood. 


For  see,  your  arrow-show^  luift  ceAted^ 

The  thrilling  bow^^ria^s  mute; 
And  where  jidea  fiery  OlonOester  ?. 

All  trodden  under  foot 
Wail  all  ye  dames  of  Engkind^ 

No  more  shall  Af  u^gr^ve  kaow 
The  soamd  of  the  shrill  trumpet — 

And  AnBentine  is  low* 


Thy  cfaiyalry^  proud  England^ 

Have  turned  the  rein  to  fly ; 
And  on  them  rushes  Randolph — 

Hark !  Edward  Brace's  cry. 
Mid  reeking  blood  the  Douglas  rides 

As  one  rides  in  a  river ; 
And  here  the  good  King  Robert  comes — 

And  Scotland's  free  for  ever. 
Now  weep^  ye  dames  of  England^ 

And  let  your  sons  prolong 
The  Bruce-— the  Brace  of  Bannockburn, 

In  many  a  sorrowing  song. 

Many  songs  were  made  in  honour  of  Wallace  ^and 
Btuoe :  Fabyan  quote8>  and  Caxton  repeals^  a  verae  of 
a  popular  lyric,  sung  by  the  Scottish  maideiw  and  mm- 
stnpls  in  derision  nd  the  Engliah,  and  in  honour  of  the 
befo  of  Baxuiockbuni«  To  eke  out  the  old  fragment  in 
the  ftdis^  and  language  of  that  remote  age  was  a  flight 
beyond  my  poii^er,  and  I  have  not  tried  it.  What  I 
have  date,  1^le^plal  to  my  wishes  as  it  is,  has  given  me 
aa  ef^rtttUiity  of  noticing  again  the  oldest  spedhnen  of 
our  lyric  poetry. 
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Baston^  a  Canaelite  friar^  accompanied  Edward  the 
Second  to  Stirling,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  of  his 
master's  renown  and  Tictory.  He  was  taken  prisoner^ 
and  paid^  says  Lord  Hailes,  a  poet's  ransom  by  com* 
posing  a  song  commemorating  the  defeat  of  his  country- 
men. It  is  commended  by  Fordun  in  language  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  censure ;  the  poem^  however^  is 
much  more  curious  than  inspired.  Of  Sir  Giles  de 
Argentine^  he  says, 

Nobilis  Argenten^  pugil  indyte,  dulcis  Egidi, 
Vix  scieram  mentem  cum  te  succumbere  vidi. 

The  first  line  mentions  the  three  chief  requisites  of  a 
true  knight — noble  birth,  valour,  and   oourteousness. 
He  was  a  hero  of  romance  in  real  life.     When  the  En- 
glish were  broken,  and  Edward  fled,  he  was  urged  to 
retreat. — ''  It  is  not  my  wont  to  fly,"  he  exdaimed ; 
and  spurring  his  horse,  he  shouted  out — *'  An  Argen- 
tine !  an  Argentine !"  and  died  on  the  Scottish  spears. 
Some  of  the  songs  of  that  period  are  referred  to  by 
Fordun.     Four  rude  lines  of  scoffing  verse  were  made 
on  the  si^  of  Benvick.    "  Edward  the  First  punished," 
says  the  historian,  "  this  untimely  pleasantry  by  the 
slaughter  of  twenty-seven  thousand  Scots  when  he  took 
the  town."  Women  and  children  were  probably  included 
in  this  unlikely  number ;  for  I  should  as  soon  suspect 
Edward  of  ferocity,  as  the  historian  of  falsehood.  When 
Scotland  sent  only  thirty  thousand  men  to  Falkirk  and 
Bannockbum,  it  was  not  probable  she  could  spare  so 
many  to  defend  Berwick. 
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LORD  RANDAL. 

Where  have  ye  been  huntiiigy 

Lord  Randal*  my  son  ? 
Where  have  ye  been  hunting. 

My  handaome  yonng  man  ? 
In  yon  wild  wood,  O  mother. 

So  make  my  bed  soon ; 
For  I'm  wae,  and  I'm  weary. 

And  fain  woold  lie  down. 

Where  got  ye  your  dinner. 

Lord  Randal,  my  son? 
Where  got  ye  your  dinner. 

My  handsome  young  man  ? 
O,  I  dined  with  my  true  We, 

So  make  my  bed  soon ; 
For  I'm  wae,  and  I'm  weary. 

And  fain  would  lie  down. 

O,  what  was  your  dinner. 

Lord  Randal,  my  son  ? 
O,  what  was  your  dinner. 

My  handsome  young  man  ? 
Eels  boiled  in  broo,  mother. 

So  make  my  bed  soon ; 
For  I'm  wae,  and  I'm  weary 

And  fain  would  lie  down. 
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O^  where  did  she  find  them. 

Lord  Randal,  my  son  ? 
O,  where  did  she  catch  them. 

My  handsome  young  man  ? 
'Neath  the  bnsh  of  brawn  brekan. 

So  make  my  bed  soon ; 
For  rrawaeyuind  I'm  .weary. 

And  fiiift  wooU  lie  down» 

Now,  where  ace  your  bLoodhmuids, 

Lord  Randal,  my  son? 
What  came  of  your  bloodhounds. 

My  handsome  young  man  ? 
They  swelled  and  died,  mother. 

And  sae  numn  I  80on>-^ 
I  am  wae,  and  I'm  weary, 

And  fidn  would  He  down. 

I  fear  you  are  poisoned. 

Lord  Randal,  my  son ; 
I  fear  you  are  poisoned. 

My  handsome  young  man : 

0  yes,  I  am  poisoned, 

So  make  my  bed  soon—- 

1  am  sick,  sick  at  hearty 
And  I  fain  would  lie  down. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  a  verse  which 
renders  this  very  pothetio  soiig  perfect*  I  need  hardly 
Ray,  that  it  is  the  fourth ;  for  the  -song  is  an  universal 
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and  the  intcoducti^n  of  a  new  and  diarac- 
toifticTene  cannot  remain  undboovered.  It  is  generally 
printed,  and  as  generally  sung,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Ranald;  but  I  willin^y  foUow,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott» 
the  aafhority  of  an  £ttrick  forest  copy  in>  calling  the 
hero  Randal.  One  of  the  old  verBes  seems  to  fayour 
the  name  of  Ronald,  by  laying  the  tragic  scene  farther 
north. 

O,  where  have  ye  been.  Lord  Ronald,  my  son  ? 
O,  where  have  ye  been,  my  handsome  young  man  ? 
At  the  house  of  Marr,  mother,  so  make  my  bed  soon ; 
For  I'm  wearied  with  hunting,  and  fiEon  would  lie  down. 

There  is,  likewise,  another  verse  worthy,  perhaps,  of 
preservation;  but  as  it  protracted  the  narrative  of  the 
story  without  adding  much  information,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  omit  it. 

0,  what  got  your  bloodhounds.  Lord  Ronald,  my  son  ? 
0,  what  got  your  Uoodhounds,  my  handsome  young  man  ? 
They  lapt  the  broo,  mother,  so  make  my  bed  soon — 
lam  wearied  with  hunting,  and  fiiin  would  lie  down. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  has  the  mote  willingly  followed  the 
traditional  variation,,  since  he  thinks  it  not  impossible 
that  the  song  may  have  originally  r^arded  the  untimely 
death  of  the  great  Thomas  Randal,  Earl  of  Murray. 
He  perished  at  the  moment  when  his  services  were 
most  necessary  to  his  country ;  and  for  this  reason,  per- 
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haps,  our  historiauB^  and  the  prudent  and  accurate  Bar- 
bour among  them^  impute  his  death  to  poison.  Fordnn 
rqieats,  and  Boece^  who  beliered  every  thing,  echoes 
the  same  story,  and  charges  his  murder  on  Edward  the 
Third.  Tradition  lends  its  aid,  and  minstrelsy;  has 
assisted,  in  spreading  a  tc^e  which  the  research  and 
wisdom  of  Lord  Hailes  have  not  been  able  to  dissipate. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  a  monk. 

A  curious  account  of  the  death  of  King  John  intro- 
duces a  monk,  who  vn^  eminent  ^mt  medical  skill, 
boasting  that  he  could  give  the  king  afiich  a  wassail  as 
would  make  England  rejoice.  "  Then  went  the  monk 
into  a  garden,  and  found  a  toad  therein,  and  took  her 
up  and  put  her  in  a  cup,  and  filled  it  with  good  ale, 
and  pricked  her  in  every  place  in  the  cup  till  the 
venom  came  out,  and  brought  it  before  the  king,  and 
knelt  and  said — '  Sir,  wassail — for  never  in  your  life 
drank  ye  such  a  cup.'  'Begin,  monk/  said  the  king; 
and  the  monk  drank  a  great  draught,  and  took  the  king 
the  cup,  and  the  king  also  drank  a  great  drau^t  and 
set  down  the  cup.  The  king  was  anon  full  evil  at  ease, 
and  commanded  to  remove  the  table,  and  asked  for  the 
monk,  and  one  told  him  he  was  dead,  for  his  womb 
had  burst  asunder."  The  king  survived  this  infernal 
draught  eleven  days.  The  adders  from  below  the  braken 
bush  had  the  same  effect  on  Lord  Randal  and  his  blood- 
hounds. There  is  a  nursery  song  which  transforms  the 
handsome  young  hunter  into  a  child,  and  poisons  him  by 
a  false  stepmother. 
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THE  TWO  RAVENS. 

There  were  two  myens  sat  on  a  tree. 
Large  and  black  as  black  might  be. 
And  one  unto  the  other  'gan  say. 
Where  shall  we  go  and  dine  to-day  } 
Shall  we  go  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea? 
Shall  we  go  dine  'neath  the  greenwood  tree? 

As  I  sat  on  the  deep  sea  sand, 
I  saw  a  fair  ship  nigh  at  land, 
I  waved  my  wings,  I  bent  my  beak. 
The  ship  sank,  and  I  heard  a  shriek ; 
There  lie  the  sailors,  one,  two,  three : 
I  shall  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea. 

Come,  I  will  show  ye  a  sweeter  sight, 

A  lonesome  glen  and  a  new  slain  knight ; 

His  blood  yet  on  the  grass  is  hot. 

His  sword  half  drawn,  his  shafts  unshot. 

And  no  one  kens  that  he  lies  there. 

Bat  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  his  lady  fidr. 

His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane. 
His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  hame. 
His  lady's  away  with  another  mate. 
So  we  shall  make  our  dinner  sweet ; 
Our  dinner's  sure,  our  feasting  free. 
Come,  and  dine  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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Ye  shall  sit  on  his  white  hanse-bane, 
I  will  pike  out  his  bonnie  blue  een ; 
Ye'll  take  a  tress  of  his  yellow  hair^ 
To  theak  yere  nest  when  it  grows  bare ; 
The  gowden  down  on  his  young  chin 
WiU  do  to  rowe  my  young  ones  in. 

O  cauld  and  bare  will  his  bed  be^ 
Wlten  winter  storms  sing  in  the  tree ; 
At  his  head  a  turf^  at  his  feet  a  stone> 
He  will  sleep  nor  hear  the  maiden's  moan ; 
O'er  his  white  bones  the  birds  shall  fly. 
The  wild  deer  bound  and  foxes  cry. 

Ritson  has  reprinted  from.  Ravenscroft's  "  Melismata" 
the  dirge  of  the ''  Three  Ravens ;"  and  Sir  Walter  Soott 
has  given  us  in  the  Minstrelsy  "  The  Twa  Corbies/'  a 
traditionary  dirge,  communicated  by  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe,  Esq.  of  Hoddom.  They  are  both  wild  rolkiantic 
songs,  and  seem  of  the  same  origin.  The  Scottish  ver- 
sion is  more  consistent ;  the  English  copy  more  touching: 
but  the  Corbies  of  the  former  speak  and  act  in  character  ; 
while  the  "  &llow  doe"  of  the  latter  breaks  in  upon  the 
strict  keeping  of  nature. 

Down  there  comes  a  fieJlow  doe 

As  great  with  young  as  she  might  goe. 

She  lift  up  his  bloody  bed. 

And  kist  his  wounds  that  were  so  red. 
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She  got  him  upon  her  back^ 
And  4»nied  him  to  earthen  lake. 

She  buried  him  before  the  prime ; 

She  was  dead  herself  ere  even-song  time. 

God  send  eveiy  genUeman 

Such  hawks,  such  hounds,  and  such  a  leman. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  of  supernatural  feeling 
belongs  to  one  of  the  early  poems  of  Coleridge,  and  the 
superstition  is  neither  uncommon  nor  strange.  The 
praent  version  is  made  up  ^m  various  readings  and 
redtationB.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  of  England 
or  of  Scotland ;  or  how  much  is  new,  or  how  much  is 
old.  The  English  song  first  aj^eared  in  1611,  and  it 
was  old  then. 


u2 
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TAK  YOUR  AULD  CLOAK  ABOUT  YOU. 

In  winter  when  the  rain  rain'd  cauld^ 

And  frost  and  snaw  on  ilka  hill, 
And  Boreas,  with  his  hlasts  sae  bauld. 

Was  threat'ning  a'  our  kye  to  kill : 
Then  Bell,  my  wife,  wha  loves  na  strife. 

She  said  to  me  right  hastilie. 
Get  up,  goodman,  save  Cromie's  life. 

And  tak  your  auld  cloak  about  ye. 

My  Cromie  is  an  useful  cow. 

And  she  is  come  of  a  good  kin' ; 
Aft  has  she  wet  the  bairns'  mou. 

And  I  am  laith  that  she  shou'd  tyne ; 
Gret  up,  goodman,  it  is  fou  time. 

The  sun  shines  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 
Sloth  never  made  a  gracious  end, 

Gro  tak  your  auld  doak  about  ye. 

My  doak  was  anes  a  good  grey  doak. 

When  it  was  fitting  for  my  wear ; 
But  now  it's  scantly  worth  a  groat. 

For  I  have  wom't  this  thirty  year: 
Let's  spend  the  gear  that  we  have  won. 

We  little  ken  the  day  we'll  die : 
Then  I'll  be  proud,  for  I  have  sworn 

To  have  a  new  doak  about  me. 
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In  days  when  good  king  Robert  rang. 
His  trews  they  cost  hut  half-a-crown ; 

He  said  they  were  a  groat  o'er  dear. 
And  call'd  the  tailor  thief  and  loun. 

He  was  the  king  that  wore  a  crown* 
And  thoa'rt  a  man  of  low  degree ; 

'Tib  pride  puts  a'  the  country  down, 

Sae  tak  thy  anld  cloak  about  thee. 

< 

Every  land  has  its  ain  law. 

Ilk  kind  of  com  it  has  its  hool ; 
I  think  the  warld  is  a'  run  wrang. 

When  ilka  wife  her  roan  wad  rule 
Do  ye  not  see  Rob,  Jock,  and  Hab, 

As  they,  are  girded  gallantlie. 
While  I  sit  hurklen  in  the  ase  ? 

I'll  have  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

Goodman,  I  wat  'tis  thirty  years 
.  Since  we  did  ane  anither  ken ; 
And  we  have  had  between  us  twa. 

Of  lads  and  bonny  lasses  ten  : 
Now  they  are  women  grown  and  men, 

I  wish  and  pray  well  may  they  be ; 
And  if  yon  prove  a  good  husband. 

E'en  tak  your  auld  doak  about  ye. 

Bell,  my  wife,  she  loves  na  strife. 
But  she  wad  guide  mc,  if  she  can. 
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And  to  maintain  an  eaay  life, 

I  aft  maim  yields  thoi^h  I'm  goodman: 

Nought's  to  be  wma.  at  woman's  hand> 
Unless  ye  give  her  a'  the  plea ; 

Then  I'll  leave  aff  where  I  b^gan. 
And  tak  my  anld  doak  about  me. 

Engird  has  prefezred  a  claim  to  this  truly  excellent 
and  ancient  song ;  and  I  ought  not  to  attempt  to  take 
lightly  from  her  what  ShakspeSre  has  quoted  and  Percy 
illustrated.  But  though  I  should  seek  as  anxiously  to 
retain  it  to  my  country  as  I  would  do  to  reclaim  the 
Black  Stone  of  Scone>  on  which  our  kings  were  and  are 
crowned;  yet  candour  obliges  me  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  Scottish  origin  of  the  song  has  at  least  been  rendered 
doubtful,  in  the  discovery,  by  Percy,  of  an  additional 
and  characteristic,  though  ruder  verse  than  its  fellows, 
which  comes  in  between  the  first  and  second  stanxas.  I 
must  say,  this  seems  to  complete  the  dramatic  purpose 
of  the  song,  which  allows  to  each  speaker  a  verse,  and 
follows  very  naturally  the  admonition  of  the  woman. 
Her  mildness,  however,  which  the  first  verse  in  the 
English  version  sings  of,  is  sorely  rebuked  by  the  charge 
of  flyting  and  scorning  which  comes  ham  the  man  in  the 
second. 

O  Bell,  why  dost  thou  flyte  and  scome } 
Thou  kenst  my  doak  is  very  thin ; 

It  is  so  bare  and  overwome, 
A  creike,  he  thereon  cannot  renne : 
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Then  I'll  no  longer  borrow  nor  lend^ 
For  once  I'll  new  apparelled  be ; 

To-morrow  I'll  to  town  and  spend — 
For  I'll  have  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

But  to  whatever  country  pertains  the  right  of  the  ori- 
ginal production,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the 
ezcellenoe  of  the  two  versions. 

Cow  Crumbocke  is  a  veiy  good  cow. 

She  has  been  always  true  to  the  payle. 
She  has  helpt  us  to  butter  and  cheese,  I  trow. 

And  other  things  she  will  not  fiiil : 
I  would  be  loth  to  see  her  pine^- 

Good  husband,  oounsell  take  of  me. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  go  so  fine, 

Man,  take  thine  old  doak  about  thee. 

Only  compare  this  verse  from  Percy  with  the  corre- 
sponding stanza  in  our  northern  version,  which  Allan 
Ramsay  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  and  preserve. 
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GOOD  ALE  HAUDS  MY  HEART  ABOON. 

O  gade  ale  comes  and  gade  ale  goes, 
Gnde  ale  gars  me  sell  my  bose. 
Sell  my  hose  and  pawn  my  shoon, 
Oude  ale  hands  my  heart  aboon : 
'Gnde  ale  keeps  me  bare  and  busy. 
Brandy  makes  me  dull  and  dizzy. 
Gars  me  sleep  and  sough  i'  my  shoon, 
Gude  ale  bauds  my  heart  aboon. 

O  in  the  sweetest  plums  there's  stones. 
And  in  the  fidrest  beef  there's  bones ; 
Rum  turns  ye  rude,  wine  makes  ye  pale, 
There's  life  and  love  and  soul  in  ale : 
Gude  ale's  the  medicine  oft  spued  of. 
The  very  stuff  that  life  is  made  of, 
Dropt  in  a  receipt  from  the  moon. 
To  baud  men's  sinking  hearts  aboon. 

May  he  rub  shoulders  wi'  the  gallows. 
Who  wad  keep  gude  ale  frae  gude  ficdlows ; 
May  he  gape  wide  when  suns  are  south. 
And  never  drink  come  near  his  drouth ; 
But  here's  to  him,  where'er  he  roam. 
Who  loves  to  see  the  flagons  foam. 
For  he's  a  king  o'er  lord  and  loon— 
Gude  ale  bauds  my  heart  aboon. 
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Much  of  this  hearty  song  is  old^  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  some  of  it  is  new.  I  have  heard  many  varieties 
of  it,  and  collected  many  verses  in  which  there  is  much 
more  sensuality  than  sentiment,  and  more  love  shown 
for  good  ale  than  good  wit.  I  could  make  a  curious 
note  out  of  these  fragments  of  drunkards'  ditties ;  but 
I  choose  rather  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  affection  which 
the  good  people  of  England  manifested  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  for  this  ancient  beverage.  There  is 
but  one  specimen  preserved  of  those  wassail  songs, 
which  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman  reprehends  the 
priests  for  chanting  over  their  ale-— it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  either  very  delicate  or  elegant :  Dr.  John- 
son has  somewhere  observed  of  it,  that  the  merriment 
is  very  gross  and  the  sentiments  very  worthless. 

Bring  us  home  good  ale,  sir,  bring  us  home  good  ale, 
O,  for  our  dear  Lady's  love,  bring  us  home  good  ale. 

Bring  us  home  no  beef,  sir,  for  beef  is  full  of  bones. 
Bring  home  good  ale  enough,  I  love  it  when  it  foams. 

Bring  us  home  no  wheaten  bread,  for  it  is  full  of  chaff. 
Bring  us  home  no  rye  bread,  fcnr  it  is  brown  with  draff. 

Bring  us  home  no  pork,  sir,  for  it  is  all  too  fat. 
Neither  bring  barley  bread,  for  little  love  I  that. 

Bring  us  home  no  mutton,  sir,  for  it  is  tough  and  lean, 
Neither  bring  us  trypes,  sir,  for  they  be  seldom  clean. 
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Bri2ig  us  home  no  veal,  or,  for  who  can,  it  desire^ 
But  bring  us  home  good  ale^  sir^  to  drink  all  by  the  fiie. 

Bring  us  home  no  cyder,  and  bring  us  home  no  wine^ 
But  bring  us  home  good  ale^  else  ye'U  have  curses  nine. 

There  are  later  and  much  more  polished  songs^  but  I 
know  of  none  that  gives  good  ale  such  a  hearty  welcome 
as  this.  It  is  modernized  a  little  from  a  copy  in  the 
Harleian  manuscripts. 


FAIR  ANNIE  OF  LOCHROYAN. 

Sweet  Annie  built  a  bonnie  ship,  * 

And  set  her  on  the  sea ; 
The  sails  were  a'  of  the  damask'd  silk^ 

The  masts  of  silver  free. 
The  gladsome  waters  sung  below^ 

And  the  sweet  wind  sung  above- 
Make  way  for  Annie  of  Lochroyan^ 

She  comes  to  seek  her  love. 

A  gentle  wind  came  with  a  sweep. 
And  stretched  her  silken  sail. 

When  up  there  came  a  reaver  rude. 
With  many  a  shout  and  hail : 
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O  toach  her  not,  my  marinere  a'. 

Such  loTeliness  goes  free ; 
Make  way  for  Annie  of  Lochroyan, 

She  seeks  Lord  Gregoiie. 

The  moon  lodced  (mt  with  all  her  stani^ 

The  ship  moved  merrily  on, 
Uatil  she  came  to  a  castle  high. 

That  all  as  diamonds  shone : 
On  every  tower  there  streamed  a  light. 

On  the  middle  tower  shone  thre&-«- 
Move  for  that  tower  my  mariners  a% 

My  love  keeps  watch  for  me. 

She  took  her  young  son  in  her  arms. 

And  on  the  deck  she  stood-^ 
The  wind  rose  with  an  angry  gust, 

The  sea  wave  wakened  rude. 
Oh  open  the  door,  Lwd  Gh^ory,  love. 

Oh  open  and  let  me  in  ; 
The  sea  foam  hangs  in  my  yellow  hair. 

The  surge  dreeps  down  my  chin. 

All  £wr  thy  sakti.  Lord  Gr^ory,  love, 

I've  sailed  a  perilous  way. 
And  thy  &ir  son  is  'tween  my  breasts. 

And  he'U  be  dead  ere  day. 
The  foam  hangs  on  the  topmost  diff, 

The  fires  run  on  the  sky. 
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And  bear  ye  not  your  true  love's  vmoe. 
And  her  sweet  baby's  cry  P 

Fair  Annie  tnmed  ber  round' about^ 

And  tears  began  to  flow — 
May  never  a  baby  suck  a  breast 

Wi'  a  heart  sae  fbu  of  woe. 
Take  down,  take  down  that  silver  mast. 

Set  up  a  mast  of  tree. 
It  does  nae  become  a  forsaken  dame 

To  sail  sae  royallie. 

Oh  read  my  dream,  my  mother  dear — 

I  heard  a  sweet  babe  greet. 
And  saw  fidr  Annie  of  Lochroyan 

Lie  cauld  dead  at  my  feet. 
And  loud  and  loud  his  mother  laughed— 

Oh  sight 's  mair  sure  than  sleep, 
I  saw  fair  Annie,  and  heard  her  voice. 

And  her  baby  wail  and  weep. 

O  he  went  down  to  yon  sea  side 

As  &st  as  he  could  fare. 
He  saw  fair  Annie  and  her  sweet  babe. 

But  the  wild  wind  tossed  them  sair : 
And  hey  Annie,  and  how  Annie, 

And  Annie  winna  ye  bide  } 
But  aye  the  mair  be  called  Annie, 

The  broader  grew  the  tide. 
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And  hey  Annie,  and  how  Annie, 

Dear  Annie  speak  to  me. 
But  aye  the  louder  he  cried  Annie, 

The  louder  roared  the  sea. 
The  wind  waxed  loud,  the  sea  grew  rough. 

The  ship  sunk  n^  the  shore. 
Fair  Annie  floated  through  the  fbant. 

But  the  hahy  rose  no  more. 

Oh  first  he  kissed  her  cherry  cheek. 

And  then  he  kissed  her  chin. 
And  syne  he  kissed  her  rode  lips. 

But  there  was  nae  breath  within. 
Oh  my  love's  love  was  true  as  light. 

As  meek  and  sweet  was  she — 
My  mother's  hate  was  strong  as  death. 

And  fiercer  than  the  sea. 

The  pathetic  story  of  the  Lass  of  Lochroyan  has 
been  celebrated  by  Bums,  and  likewise  by  Dr.  Wolcot ; 
but  I  am  far  from  certain  that  either  in  natural  pathos 
or  simple  beauty  they  equal  the  ancient  ballad.  Wol- 
cot had  'the  start  of  the  Scottish  poet,  and  imagined 
he  had  written  something  very  moving  and  very  ori- 
ginal, and  expressed  some  surprise  that  any  one  should 
attempt  to  share  with  him  the  merit  of  composing  a 
song  on  a  subject  he  had  elected  as  his  own.  I  see  no 
cause  for  his  anger :  he  found  his  subject  where  Bums 
found  his—- a  subject  on  which  any  poet  may  medi- 
tate without  imagining  he  is  interfering  with  the  fast 
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decreasing  fame  of  Wolootj  or  the  increasiiig  fame  of 
Bums. 

In  compressing  this  very  long  and  very  heantifhl  bal- 
lad into  the  compass  of  ten  verses,  I  am  sensible  that 
I  have  omitted  many  attractive  lines,  and  many  wild 
embellishments,  which  all  served  to  heighten  the  effect 
and  deepen  the  catastn^he.  I  have  made  free  with  the 
very  perfect  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  I  wish  so  well 
to  all  mutilated  ballads  as  to  wish  them  to  come  through 
his  hand ;  his  versions  are  more  captivating  than  those 
of  any  other  person,  and  on  many  occastons  he  seems 
to  evoke  the  ^irits  of  the  old  minstrels  to  fill  up  the 
breaches  time  had  made  in  their  strains.  Lord  Gregory 
is  represented  under  the  influence  of  feiry  charms  or 
witchcraft :  I  have  heard  a  verse  that  made  him  confer 
the  name  of  witch  on  his  mother,  and  charge  the  deep 
sleep  into  which  he  was  cast  to  her  malice  and  her  in- 
cantations. 

Lochroyan,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  ballad,  lies 
on  the  coast  of  GaUoway ,  and  the  castle  of  Lord  Gfegory 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  a  rock  in  the  neighbouring 
sea,  and  some  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  seem  to  coun- 
tenance this  conjecture.  Bums  says,  "  It  is  somei^t 
singular  that  in  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Wigton,  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Dumfries  shires,  there  is  scarcely  an  old 
song  or  tone  whidi,  from  the  title,  &c,  can  be  guessed 
to  belong  .to,  or  be  the  pxoducticm  of,  these  counties. 
This,  I  ooigecture,  is  one  of  those  very  few,  as  the  bal- 
lad, which  is  a  long  one,  is  called  both  by  tradition  and 
in  printed  collections,  '  The  Lsss  of  Lochroyan.'  "    Let 
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other  counties  reply  to  the  hasty  reproach  of  the  poet — 
I  shall  speak  for  my  own — ^we  have  many  ballads  and 
songs  which,  from  story,  or  name,  or  circumstance,  claim 
and  have  an  origin  in  Dumfriesshire. 


THE  WEE  WEE  MAN. 

As  I  was  walldag  all  alone, 

Atween  a  water  and  a  wa', 
O  there  I  met  a  wee  wee  man. 

And  he  was  the  least  I  ever  saw : 
His  1^  were  scarce  a  shathmont  lang, 

And  thick  and  thimber  was  his  thie ; 
Atween  his  brows  there  was  a  span, 

And  atween  his  shoulders  there  was  three. 

He  took  up  a  mickle  stane. 

And  flang^t  as  £iff  as  I  could  see ; 
Thou|^I  had  been  a  giant  bom 

I  could  na  lifit  it  to  my  knee. 
O  wee  wee  man,  ye're  wonder  strong, 

O  tell  me  whiere  ifay  dwelling  be  P 
My  dwelling's  down  in  a  bonnie  bower, 

O  ladie,  gang  wi'  me  and  see. 
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On  we  lap,  and  awa  we  flew> 

Till  we  came  to  a  valley  green ; 
We  lighted  down  and  he  stamped  his  fbot> 

And  up  there  rose  a  lady  fine 
Wi'  four-and-twenty  at  her  back> 

And  a'  clad  out  in  the  glossy  green — 
Though  the  king  of  Scotland  had  been  there^ 

The  worst  o'  them  might  hae  been  his  queen. 

And  on  we  lap^  and  awa  we  rode. 

Till  we  came  to  a  stately  ha  -, 
The  roof  was  all  of  the  beaten  gowd^ 

And  the  floor  was  o'  the  chrystal  a' : 
And  there  were  harpings  loud  and  sweet, 

And  ladies  dancing  jimp  and  sma' — 
He  clapped  his  hands,  and  ere  I  wist. 

He  sank  and  saunted  clean  awa. 

This  portion  of  old  Scottish  lyrical  romance  was  re- 
covered by  David  Herd,  and  published  with  some  im- 
perfections in  1776*  I  have  sought  to  improve  the  pre- 
sent version  by  the  admission  of  several  variations  from 
recitation  and  singing.  The  ''  Wee  wee  man"  seems  a 
more  tractable  sort  of  brownie  or  goblin,  and  to  be  some- 
thing akin  to  the  &iries  with  whom  old  belief  tenanted 
so  many  green  hills  and  lonely  valleys.  He  was  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers,  and  his  form  was  strangely 
distorted  and  disproportioned.  The  shathmont's  length, 
which  his  leg  scarcely  measured,  means  the  hand  closed 
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and  the  thumb  extended — an  old  Scottish  measurement ; 
and  his  brows  with  a  span  between,  joined  the  head  of  a 
giant  to  the  limbs  of  a  dwarf.  An  ancient  English  ver- 
sion of  the  romance  is  printed  in  Finlay's  ballads. 


TD  RATHER  BE  FAST  THAN  FREE. 

I'd  rather  be  fast  than  free, 

I'd  rather  be  still  than  move ; 
My  love  has  a  man  of  me. 

Who  loathes  all  things  but  love : 
O  what  can  one  desire. 

But  love  that's  frank  and  firee  ? 
If  love  were  a  burning  fire, 

I'd  rather  be  burnt  than  flee. 

Without  love  would  be  strife. 

Nor  kindness  could  endure  ; 
Without  love  what  is  life  ? — 

A  pain  that  nought  can  cure  ; 
But  love,  where  is  delight, 

A  dool  than  none  dow  dree ; 
But  love,  how  could  I  write 

My  sangs  sae  sweet  and  free  ? 

VOL.  i.  X 
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Love  scatters  the  miser's  gear. 

Love  makes  a  martial  mind ; 
Fause  fortunej  who  can  fear, 

When  love  pomes  laughing  kind  ? 
Love  makes  a  coward  brave. 

And  bids  the  bonnd  be  free ; 
Love  makes  a  gowk  a  man — 

And  love's  the  thing  for  me. 

Love  comes  but  from  above. 

Its  warmth  is  too  divine 
To  come  from  a  meaner  place 

Than  where  the  pure  stars  shine.*.; 
He  that  would  honour  win, 

Or  hope  to  sing  like  me. 
Maun  loup  o'er  the  lugs  in  love. 

And  rather  be  fast  than  free. 

I  found  in  Montgomery's  poems  a  song  in  a  curious 
and  unpopular  measure,  out  of  which  I  made  this — ^pre- 
serving as  much  as  I  could  the  words  and  sentiments  of 
the  old.  It  is  freer  from  conceits  and  idle  learning  than 
most  of  his  productions,  and  merits  the  attempt  which 
I  have  now,  I  fear  unsuccessfully,  made,  to  introduce 
it  in  a  form  less  strange  and  exceptionable.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  the  original  production  will  accept  of 
the  following  specimen : 

I  rather  hr  be  hst  nm  free, 
Albeit  I  might  my  mynd  remove ; 
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My  maistres  has  a  man  of  me, 
That  Icidiis  of  every  thing  bat  love. 
Quhat  can  a  man  desyre  ? 
Qnhat  can  a  man  reqnyre  ? 
But  tyme  sail  cans  him  tyre^ 

And  let  it  be ; 
Except  that  fervmit  fyre 
Of  burning  love  impyre, 
Hope  hcghts  me  nk  a  hyre — 

I  rather  far  be  fast  nor  free. 


TD  RATHER  BE  FREE  THAN  FAST. 

I'd  rather  be  free  than  fJEist — 

'Tis  sweet  to  change  ane's  mind ; 
Lovef s  light  can  never  last. 

It  comes  of  a  fleeting  kind : 
I  love  not  much  to  moan, 

Nor  sigh  nor  look  aghast ; 
I  hope  my  heart  is  stone— 

I'd  rather  be  free  than  fast. 

But  freedom,  what  is  life  ? 

The  night,  without  the  moon : 
But  freedom,  what  is  love  ? 

A  light  that's  saunted  soon. 

x2 
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A  kiss  is  but  a  touchy 

Too  pleasant  hx  to  last — 
Oh !  lasting  joys  for  me ; 

I'd  rather  be  free  than  fiast. 

O  freedom  found  me  bound. 

And  loosed  the  iron  bands ; 
And  freedom  broke  a  chain 

That  was  bound  by  whiter  hands : 
Love  tied  me  hand  and  foot, 

Wi'  monie  a  kittle  cast ; 
And  was  my  keeper  lang — 

I'd  rather  be  free  than  fiist. 

O  love's  a  wilfu  witch. 

That  makes  a  man  a  beast ; 
O  love's  a  will-o-wisp 

That  misleads  ye  to  the  priest. 
And  cheats  ye  like  a  fool ; 

And  wi'  an  uncannie  cast 
Ties  you  to  petticoat  rule — 

I'd  rather  be  free  than  fiast. 

Montgomery  ha^  fewer  of  the  symptoms  of  oblivion 
about  his  verses  than  most  of  our  minor  poets ;  and 
had  he  written  more  in  the  common  ballad  metre  of 
his  country  he  might  have  shared  in  the  popularity  of 
our  national  lyrics.  But  his  measures  are  strange ;  he 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  poetry  owed  some  of  its 
attractions  to  its  external  appearance,  and  that  the  fur- 
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ther  he  forsook  the  ordinaiy  form  of  verse  the  nearer  he 
approached  to  poetry.  I  made  this  version  out  of  the 
same  singular  metre  as  the  preceding,  and  took  cor- 
responding liberties  with  the  original ;  the  following  is 
a  specimen  : 

I'd  rather  far  be  free  nor  fast, 

I  hope  I  may  remove  my  mynd ; 
Love  is  so  licht  it  cannot  last. 
It  is  small  plesor  to  be  pynd : 
Sen  I  haiff  e'es  two 
What  need  I  blindlings  go. 
Ay  flundering  to  and  fro-~ 

Quhile  clods  me  cast  ? 
I  am  not  one  of  tho'. 
To  work  my  wilf all  wo— 
I  shaip  not  to  do  so : 
I  rather  far  be  free  nor  fast. 


YOUNG  ERLINTON. 

O  who  is  that  at  my  bower  door. 
Beneath  the  midnight  moon  P 

O  come  to  thy  true  love,  Erlinton, 
Among  the  blooming  broom. 
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The  maiden  lay  in  her  bed  of  silk^ 
And  heard  the  cock  thrice  crow. 

When  she  said  to  her  sisters  twain. 
Arise,  for  day  doth  daw. 

As  she  put  on  her  damask  gown. 

Her  heart  was  leaping  &in. 
She  took  a  sister  in  ilka  hand, 

And  to  the  broom  she's  gane : 
She  had  nae  walked  among  the  broom 

Mair  steps  than  twa  or  three. 
When  up  rose  Erlinton,  her  love, 

O  the  fairest  gangs  wi'  me. 

They  leaped  upon  a  gude  gray  steed. 

Fleet  as  the  morning  wind — 
Alas,  for  thee,  mine  own  true  lore. 

There's  armed  men  behind. 
And  foremost  came  an  eldem  knight. 

In  the  sun  his  gray  hairs  shone — 
Now  wherefore  rides  so  £edr  a  dame 

With  the  outlaw  Erlinton  ? 

And  up  and  spake  a  second  knight. 
And  out  his  sword  drew  h&— 

I  wish  the  world  were  three  steps  wide. 
And  none  but  thee  and  me. 

And  out  and  spake  he,  Erlinton : 
Ere  I  had  struck  strokes  three, 
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Ye  would  wish  the  three  steps  thirty  miles. 
And  twenty  men  wi'  thee. 

He  leaped  on  the  ground,  young  Erlinton, 

Saying,  Lady,  hold  my  steed. 
And  see  ye  dinna  change  your  cheer 

Till  ye  see  my  body  bleed. 
He  set  his  back  against  an  oak. 

His  foot  against  a  stone. 
And  he  has  fought  these  fifteen  knights. 

And  slain  them  all  but  one. 

.  To  draw  my  swwd  on  his  gray  hair 

Would  be  a  sin  and  shame ; 
So  let  him  go,  the  eldem  knight. 

And  carry  the  tidings  hame. 
He  clasped  in  his  arms  his  lady  fair. 

And  kissed  her  tenderlie — 
I've  won  thee  now  with  word  and  swordj 

And  we  walk  the  greenwood  free. 

A  ruder  variation  of  this  fine  old  lyric  is  preserved 
under  the  same  name  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy.— 
Though  it  has  many  drcumstanoes  and  images  in  com- 
mon with  other  ballads,  we  feel,  in  the  perusal,  all  the 
pleasure  of  an  original  conception.  To  steal  a  lady — 
to  mount  her  on  a  fleet  steed — ^to  be  pursued — to  be 
victorious  over  a  multitude,  and  win  her  from  them,  are 
all  incidents  which  have  found  their  way  into  many 
songs;  and  yet  they  charm  us  here  because  they  are 
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associated  with  new  feelings.  The  threats  of  the  old 
knight  and  the  vaunts  of  the  young,  with  the  courtesy  of 
Erlinton,  animate  the  commoner  materials  of  the  story ; 
and  his  modesty  after  his  victory,  and  his  wish  to  walk 
the  greenwood  free,  leave  an  impression  upon  us  which 
few  old  lyrics  leave. 

To  Bishop  Percy  we  owe  a  copy  of  this  legendary 
tale,  emhellished  in  all  the  lavish  richness  of  Gkithic 
beauty— the  Ghilde  of  Elle.  Read  the  tale  of  Sir  Cau- 
line  and  the  Childe  of  Elle,  and  compare  their  antique 
profusion  of  beauty  and  simple  el^ance  with  the  Her- 
mit of  Warkworth,  or  any  other  ballad  where  Percy 
writes  in  his  own  name,  and  without  any  impulse  from 
half  recollected  fragments  and  some  dimly  seen  story. 
He  has  the  fear  of  the  world  and  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  upon  him  ;  and  is  cold,  and  correct,  and  trem- 
bling. When  he  comes  in  the  apparel  of  the  old  min- 
strel, he  is  hee  and  fearless,  and  sings  nothing  but  the 
most  exquisite  and  enduring  strains. 

Percy  is  distinguished  among  all  our  ballad  poets  by 
a  simple  ease  and  happiness  of  expression — by  a  half- 
studied  and  half-lucky  use  of  old  phrases,  and  old  ima- 
gery, and  old  manners,  and  old  customs,  and  old  events. 
When  he  borrows,  and  he  borrows  often,  he  always  adds 
a  grace  of  his  own.  In  the  romance  of  Florioe  and 
Blancheflour,  when  the  Soldan  or  Amiral  was  about  to 
slay  the  lovers. 

Weeping,  he  turned  his  head  away, 
And  his  sword  it  fell  to  ground. 
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In  like  manner  the  Baron  in  the  Childe  of  EUe  relents 
on  beholding  his  daughter  and  the  devotion  of  her  lover  ; 
but  Bee  the  natural  image  which  the  Bishop  has  added : 

The  Baron  stroked  his  dark  brown  cheek 

And  turned  his  hce  aside. 
To  wipe  away  the  starting  tear 

He  proudly  strove  to  hide. 

Compare  this  with  an  interpolated  verse  in  Childe  Mor- 
rice: 

His  hair  was  like  the  threads  of  gold 

Drawn  from  Minerva's  loom. 
His  lips  like  roses  dropping  dew. 

His  breath  was  a'  perfume. 

This  is  beautiful,  indeed,  of  its.  kind,  but  of  classic  in- 
stead  of  Gothic  extraction :,  it  stands  like  a  stone  in  a 
stream,  or  an  Ionic  capital  among  wild,  deep,  sharp, 
Saxon  tracery. 
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JOHNIE  OF  BREADISLEE. 

Johnie  rose  up  in  a  May  moniiiig, 

Called  fbr  water  to  waah  his  hands: — 
Grar  loose  to  me,  my  gude  gray  dogs. 

That  are  boond  wi'  iron  bands. 
And  wi'  his  shafts  and  his  gude  bow, 

His  Uade  baith  brent  and  brown, 
Johnie's  away  to  Durisdeer 

To  pull  the  dun  deer  down. 

And  he  has  pulled  down  a  stately  buck. 

And  wi'  the  liver  and  lungs 
He  has  feasted  his  gray  and  bludie  dogs 

As  they  had  been  earl's  sons. 
They  eat  sae  much  of  the  venison. 

And  lappit  sae  much  o'  the  Uood, 
That  Johnie  and  all  his  bludie  hounds 

Fell  asleep  by  the  wild  wood. 

And  by  there  came  a  silly  auld  man 

Wha  dwelt  by  Haaelly-brae ; 
And  he's  away  to  the  foresters  seven 

As  fitft  as  he  oould  gae. 
O  up  and  away,  ye  foresters  bold. 

For  'mang  the  Merriemass  scroggs — 
The  bonniest  Childe  that  ever  I  saw 

Lies  sleeping  'mang  his  dogs. 
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The  shirt  that  is  upon  his  back 

Is  of  the  hoUand  fine ; 
The  doaUet  which  is  over  that 

Is  of  the  Lincoln  twine ; 
The  buttons  upon  his  grass-green  sleeve 

Are  of  the  gowd  sae  gude ; 
And  the  gray  dogs  he  lies  amang. 

Their  months  are  wet  wi'  blade. 

Then  out  and  spoke  the  head  liurester— - 

Now  bend  your  gude  bows  a'> 
If  this  be  Johnie  of  Breadislee^ 

Nae  nearer  will  we  draw. 
Tlie  first  shafb  that  the  foresters  shot 

They  wounded  him  on  the  knee ; 
Now  pluck  your  shafts  for  another  flight — 

We  soon  shall  gar  him  die. 


Johnie  set  his  bade  against  an  oak> 
His  foot  against  a  stone; 

And  he  has  shiin  these  seven  foresters- 
He  has  slain  them  all  but  one. 

He  has  broken  three  ribs  in  that  ane's  side. 
But  and  his  collar  bane; 

And  laid  him  twa-fauld  over  his  steed — 
Now  carry  the  tidings  hame. 

O,  is  th^e  never  a  bonnie  bird 
Can  tell  a  tale  for  me  ? 
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And  away  and  away  flew  that  bonnie  bird 

To  the  bowen  of  Breadislee : 
And  it  flew  near  his  mother's  hand, 

And  loud  and  loud  it  aang-^ 
O^  'mang  the  deer  of  Durisdeer, 

Fair  Johnie  tarries  lang. 

They  made  a  litter  of  mountain  ash. 

And  of  the  hazel  brown  ; 
fiut  through  the  green  and  the  leafy  boughs 

His  life's  blood  trickled  ddwn. 
And  out  and  spake  his  auld  mother. 

And  fiE»t  her  tears  can  fa'-— 
Ye  wadnae  be  warned,  my  son  Johnie, 

Frae  the  hunting  to  bide  awa. 

O  lay  my  brown  sword  by  my  side. 

And  my  bent  bow  at  my  feet ; 
And  stay  the  howling  o'  my  gray  dogs 

That  sound  may  be  my  sleep. 
His  dogs  are  dead,  his  bent  bow  broke. 

And  his  shafts  that  flew  sae  free ; 
And  he  lies  dead  near  Durisdeer — 

Fair  Johnie  of  Breadislee. 

"  The  hero  of  this  ballad,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  appears  to  have  been  an  outlaw,  or  deer  stealer ;  pro- 
bably one  of  the  broken  men  residing  upon  the  border. 
There  are  several  different  copies ;  in  one  of  which  the 
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principal  personage  is  called  Johnie  of  Gockielaw ; — ^the 
stanzas  of  greatest  merit  have  been  selected  from  each 
copy."  The  lament  of  his  mother^  and  the  unusaal 
splendour  of  Johnie's  dress,  would  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  he  was  an  opulent  person  and  an  only  son ;  and  when 
we  remember  the  long  and  cruel  wars  waged  between 
the  Maxwells  and  the  Johnstones^  we  need  hardly  re- 
sort to  the  expedient  of  outlawry  to  put  him  in  peril. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  Maxwell  went  to  hunt 
in  the  lands  of  a  Johnstone^  or  a  Johnstone  in  the  lands 
of  a  Maxwell^  and  we  have  a  story  of  peril  and  blood- 
shed. 

Johnie's  residence  has  sometimes  been  given  to  the 
old  castle  of  Morton :  there  are  still  vestiges  of  towers 
on  the  hiUs  between  Closebum  and  Dunsdeer;  and 
there  are  plenty  of  wild  and  almost  inaccessible  ca- 
verns and  linnsy  where  a  desperate  man  might  find 
refuge.  The  tradition  of  the  hero  of  Breadislee  is  coun- 
tenanced by  a  description^  given  in  an  account  of  the 
presbytery  of  Pehpont^  of  a  deer-park,  made  by  Ran- 
dolph,' Earl  of  Murray,  on  the  face  of  a  steep  hill  near 
Morton-castle,  and  so  curiously  contrived,  that  all  wild 
beasts,  such  as  deer,  harts,  roes,  and  hares,  could  easily 
leap  in,  but  could  not  leap  out  again;  and  it  was 
doubted  if  their  owners  were  permitted  to  get  them 
out  again — a  noble  park  for  an  outlaw!  Breadislee, 
near  Lochmaben,  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  more  pro- 
bable residence  of  the  hero  of  the  song ;  and  the  scenery 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  tradition  of  the  country, 
countenance  the  supposition. 
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I  LOVED  THEE  ONCE. 

I  loy'd  thee  onoe>  I'll  love  no  more. 
Thine  be  the  grief^  as  is  the  blame ; 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  before. 
What  reason  I  should  be  the  same  ? 

He  that  can  love,  unlov'd  again. 

Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain. 
God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay, 
.  While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away. 

Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'erthrown 
If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine ; 

Yea,  if  thou  hadst  still  remain'd  thy  own, 
I  might,  perchance,  have  yet  been  thine ; 

But  thou  thy  freedom  didst  recal. 

That  it  thou  might'st  elsewhere  enthral. 
And  then,  how  could  I  but  disdain 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain? 


When  new  desires  had  conquer'dthee. 
And  chang'd  the  object  of  thy  will. 

It  had  been  lethargy  in  me. 
No  constancy,  to  love  thee  still : 

Yea,  it  had  been  asin  to  go 

And  prostitute  affection  so ; 

Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 
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Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice ; 

Thy  choioe^  of  his  good  fortune  boast ; 
I'll  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejdoe. 

To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost : 
The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be^ 
To  laugh  at  him^  to  blush  for  thee ; 

To  love  thee  sdll,  but  go  no  more 

A  begging  at  a  beggar's  door. 

The  inconstancy  of  woman's  love  is  a  favourite  theme 
MTith  our  lyric  poets ;  and  if  we  may  believe  their  strains^ 
00  men  have  suffered  so  largely  from  her  waywardness 
and  mutability.  Montgomery  and  Scott  are  foremost 
in  these  lamentations^  and  they  have  been  echoed  by 
many  succeeding  poets.  These  verses  by  Sir  Robert 
Ayton  will  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  our  earlier 
poetry — there  is  el^ance  in  bis  fancy,  and  melody  in  his 
versification.  He  is  buried  in  Westminster  abbey ;  his 
inscription  is  in  Latin,  and  his  bust  in  bronze :  in  his 
looks  there  is  as  much  of  the  gentleman  as  the  genius. 
His  monument  is  near  that  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  The 
brass  head  of  the  humble  poet  is  still  safe  and  unmuti- 
lated ;  while  the  silver  head  of  the  hero  of  Aginoourt 
fell  a  victim  to  the  value  of  its  material :  it  was  melted 
down  by  the  rapacious  parliament  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
to  assist  in  paying  the  army— and  may  be  doing  the 
same  yet.  There  is  a  moral  to  man  in  this,  and  a  lesson 
to  sculptors. 
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I  DO  CONFESS  THOU'RT  SMOOTH  AND 

PAIR. 

I  do  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair. 
And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee ; 

Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 
That  lips  could  speak,  had  power  to  move  thee : 

But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone 

As  worthy  to  be  lov'd  by  none. 

I  do  confess  thou'rt  sweet,  yet  find 
Thee  such  an  unthrift  of  thy  sweets. 

Thy  favours  are  but  like  the  wind 
That  kisseth  every  thing  it  meets. 

And  since  thou  canst  with  more  than  one, 

Thou'rt  worthy  to  be  kiss'd  by  none. 

The  morning  rose,  that  untouch'd  stands^ 
Arm'd  with  her  briers,  how  sweetly  smells  S 

But  pluck'd  and  stndn'd  through  ruder  hands^ 
Her  sweet  no  longer  with  her  dwells ; 

But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone. 

And  leaves  fall  from  her^  one  by  one. 

Such  fatCj  ere  long,  will  thee  betide^ 
When  thou  hast  handled  been  awhile  ! 

Like  sere  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside, 
And  I  shall  sigh,  while  some  will  smile. 
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To  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one 
Hath  brought  thee  to  be  lov'd  by  none. 

Bums^altered  the  measure  of  this  song,  inoculated  it 
with  some  Scottish  words,  and  imagined  he  had  im- 
proved its  simplicity.  He  never  made  any  attempt  so 
very  unsuccessfully :  I  add  his  version— -« 

I  do  confess  thou  art  so  fiedr, 

I  wad  been  o'er  the  lugs  in  love. 
Had  I  na  found  the  slightest  prayer 

That  lips  could  speak  thy  heart  could  move. 
I  do  confess  thee  sweet — ^but  find 

Thou  art  sae  thriftless  of  thy  sweets*— 
Thy  favours  are  the  silly  wind. 

That  kisses  ilka  thing  it  meets. 

See  yonder  rosebud  rich  in  dew, 

Among  its  native  briers  sae  coy ; 
How  sune  it  tines  its  scent  and  hue 

When  pu'd  and  worn  a  common  toy. 
Sic  hte,  ere  long,  shall  thee  betide, 

Tho'  thou  may  gaUy  bloom  awhile; 
Yet  sune  thou  shalt  be  thrown  aside 

Like  any  common  weed  and  vile. 

This  is  one  of  the  songs  of  Sir  Robert  Ayton — ^it  is 
very  popular  and  very  beautiful. 


VOL.  I. 
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LORD  MAXWELL'S  GOODNIGHT. 

Adieu,  Madame*  my  mother  dear, 

But  and  mj  sistefs  three ! 
Adieu,  fair  Robert  of  Orchardstane ! 

My  heart  is  wae  for  thee. 
Adieu,  the  lily  and  tiie  rose, 

The  primrose  fair  to  see ; 
Adieu,  my  ladye  and  only  joy ! 

For  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 

Though  I  have  slain  the  Lord  Johnstone, 

What  care  I  for  their  feid? 
My  noble  mind  their  wrath  disdains ; 

He  was  my  father's  deid. 
Both  night  and  day  I  labour'd  oft 

Of  him  avenged  to  be ; 
But  now  I've  got  what  lang  I  sought. 

And  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 

Adieu !  Dnunlanrig  fsdae  wert  aye. 

And  Closebum  in  a  band ! 
The  laird  of  Lag,  frae  my  &ther  that  fled. 

When  Johnstone  struck  off  his  hand. 
They  were  three  brethren  in  a  band — 

Joy  may  they  never  see ! 
Their  treacherous  art,  and  cowardly  heart. 

Has  t^vin'd  my  love  frae  me. 
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Adieu,  Dumfries,  mjr  proper  plaoe. 

But  and  Caerlareroek  fair  ; 
Adieu,  my  castle  of  the  Tkrieve, 

Wi'  a'  my  buildings  there ; 
Adieu,  Lochmaben's  gates  aae  fair. 

And  Langhohn^iobn,  where  birks  there  be ; 
Adieu,  my  ladye  and  only  joy ! 

For,  trust  m^  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 

Adieu,  fair  Eakdale,  up  and  down. 

Where  my  poor  friends  do  dwell. 
The  bangisten  will  ding  them  down. 

And  will  them  sair  compel ; 
But  I'll  avenge  their  fetd  myael. 

When  I  oome  o'er  the  sea: 
Adieu,  my  ladye  and  only  joy ! 

For  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 

Lord  of  the  land,  that  ladye  said, 

O  wad  ye  gftng  wi'  me 
Unto  my  brother's  stately  tower. 

Where  safest  ye  may  be ! 
There  HamOtons  and  Douglas  baith 

Shall  rise  to  succour  thee. 
Thanks  for  thy  kindness,  fsetir  my  dame, 

But  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 

Then  took  he  off  a  gay  gold  ring. 
Thereat  hung  signets  three ; 

y2 
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Hae,  take  thee  that,  my  ain  dear  things 

And  still  have  mind  of  me ; — 
But  if  thou  take  another  lord 

Ere  I  come  owre  the  sea. 
His  life  is  but  a  three  days*  lease, 

Though  I  may  not  stay  wi'  thee. 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  ship  was  dear. 

That  good  lord  went  away ; 
And  most  of  all  his  friends  were  there. 

To  give  him  a  fair  convey. 
They  drank  the  wine — ^they  didnae  spare 

Even  in  that  good  lord's  sight ; 
Sae  now  he  is  o'er  the  flood  sae  gray — 

Lord  Maxwell  has  taen  his  Ghx)dnight. 

• 

This  beautiful  song  was  copied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  imitated  by  Lord  Byron — ^honours  enough  for  the 
work  of  any  minstrel.  It  was  found  in  the  Gleniiddell 
manuscript,  and  is  printed  with  some  slight  traditional 
variations. 

It  alludes  to  the  dose  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  obstinate  feuds  of  all  the  western  mardies — ^the  long 
and  inveterate  war  between  the  houses  of  Maxwell  and 
Johnstone.  After  many  mutual  inroads  and  desperate 
encounters,  in  which  success  generally  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Maxwells,  two  thousand  of  the  warriors  of  Niths- 
dale  and  Galloway  entered  Annandale,  and  advanced 
towards  the  water  of  Dryfe.    They  were  led  by  Lord 
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Maxwell  in  person;  and  the  various  tribes  were  com- 
manded  by  the  Kirkpatricks,  the  Hallidays,  the  Orier- 
80118  and  Douglases,  and  other  names  noted  in  Niths- 
dale.  To  the  aid  of  the  Johnstones  came  the  Sootts^ 
the  Elliots,  the  Armstrongs,  and  (Graemes — ^the  fiercest 
and  bravest  of  all  the  border  tribes.  •  These  auxiliaries 
were  allied  by  blood  and  mutual  interest  to  liord  John* 
stone,  and  were  led  by  some  of  the  bravest  and  most 
renowned  warriors  of  the  name  of  Scott :  the  ancestor  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Abbotsford  was  among  them.  They 
posted  themselves  in  a  thick  wood  near  Lockerby,  and 
awaited  the  advance  of  their  enemies. 

The  Maxwells,  covered  by  a  thick  mist,  which  con* 
cealed  alike  their  enemies  and  them,  prepared  to  pass 
the  Dryfe.  Tradition  says  that  the  Johnstones  were  un<- 
willing  to  fight  against  an  army  superior  to  their  own ; 
that  the  Elliots,  conducted  by  a  considerate  and  cautious 
veteran,  wished  to  abide  in  ambush ;  while  the  Scotts 
alone  called  out  for  open  war,  and*  proposed  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  river,  the  eastern  bank  of  which  was 
steep  and  difficult,  and  the  bridge  long  and  narrow.  It 
was  more  with  the  wish  of  reconnoitring  than  with 
the  desire  of  coming  to  a  battle,  that  the  Johnstones 
began  to  pass  the  stream.  The  Scotts  and  the  other 
auxiliaries  were  foremost,  and  meeting  with  the  van- 
guard of  the  Maxwells  in  the  mist,  a  sharp  encounter 
took  place:  the  borderers  chained  first,  and  to  their 
fierce  and  steady  valour  the  fortune  of  the  day  muy  be 
ascribed.  Lord  Maxwell  was  struck  from  his  horse,  near 
where  a  thorn  tree  is  now  growing,  and  inhumanly  slain. 
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after  the  right  hand^  which  he  stretched  out  for  qvaiter, 
had  been  hewn  fimn  hie  body. 

John,  the  young  Lord  Maxwell,  was  in  the  battle, 
and  retreated  into  Nithsdale,  vowing  the  deepest  revenge 
against  Lord  J<rfuistone  for  the  cruel  death  of  his  father. 
He  remembered  that  when  his  bastard  unde  Robert, 
the  bravest  and  most  fortunate  warrior  of  the  house  of 
MaKwell,  had  defeated  Lord  Johnstone,  burnt  his  csstle 
of  Lodiwood,  and  taken  his  lordship  prisoner,  the  vic- 
tory had  not  been  abused  by  cruelty,  nor  the  vanquished 
murdered^  when  they  called  for  quarter.     His  vow  of 
revenge  was  deep,  and  amply  and  dishonourably  was  it 
fblfilled.    Neither  the  threats  nor  entreaties  of  the  king 
himself,  nor  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in  Edinbnrj^ 
Castle,  oould  change  his  purpose.     He  escaped  finom 
confinement,  returned  to  Dumfriesshire,  and  through  the 
means  of  Maxwell  of  Orchardstone,  who  had  married 
Lord  Johnstone's  sister,  obtained  a  oonferenee  with  that 
chieftain  at  Auchnamhill,  on  the  0th  of  April,  160B, 
and  slew  him  basely*    He  escaped  to  France,  and  as  he 
set  his  foot  on  shipboard,  the  old  minstrel  supposes  that 
he  uttered  btfe  memorable  Goodnight. 

Sir  Walter  8cott  concludes  that  the  Goodnight  was 
written  before  the  exeention  of  Lord  Maxwell  in  1613w 
From  the  disasters  of  this  unhappy  feud  the  house  of 
Maxwell,  which  had  risen  into  great  power  and  emi* 
nenoe,  never  fairly  recovered.  They  had  nttmbeved  many 
of  the  most  famous  names  of  Dumfriesshire  and  GaUoway 
among  their  liegemen  and  vassals. 
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HUGHIE  GRAEME. 

Our  lords  are  to  the  mountains  gane^ 

And  all  to  bunt  the  fallow  deer. 
And  they  hare  taen  him,  Hnghie  6raeme> 

For  steiding  of  the  bishop's  mare ; 
And  they  hare  bound  him  hand  and  fooC^ 

And  led  him  up  through  Carlisle  town. 
And  lords  and  knaves  came  out  and  cried, 

O,  Httghie  Ghneme^  thou  art  a  loon ! 

O  loose  my  rig^t  hand  free,  he  said. 

And  put  my  good  sword  in  the  same. 
He's  no  in  Carlisle  town  this  day. 

Dare  tell  the  tale  to  Hughie  Graeme. 
O  up  then  spake  he  brave  Corehead, 

As  he  sat  by  the  bishop's  knee. 
Full  fifty  gallant  steeds  I'll  give, 

To  let  stout  Hugh  the  Graeme  gae  free. 


O  baud  your  tongue,  the  bishop  said. 
And  wi'  your  pleading  let  me  be ; 

If  fifty  Graemes  were  in  his  coat. 
This  is  the  day  that  he  maun  die. 

They  took  him  to  the  gallows-knowe ; 
He  looked  on  the  gallows  tree. 
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Yet  never  colour  left  his  cheek. 
Nor  ever  did  he  blink  his  ee. 

And  then  he  looked  round  about. 

And  a'  to  see  what  he  mi^t  see ; 
O  there  he  saw  his  auld  father. 

And  he  was  weeping  bitterlie. 
O  baud  your  tongue,  m j  father  dear. 

And  wi'  your  weeping  let  me  be; 
Your  weeping's  sairer  to  my  heart 

Than  a'  that  they  can  do  to  me. 

O  gie  to  my  young  brother  John 

My  sword  bent  in  the  middle  dear. 
And  let  him  come  at  twelve  o'clock. 

And  see  me  pay  the  bishop's  mare. 
And  ye  may  give  my  brother  James 

My  sword  bent  in  the  middle  brown. 
And  bid  him  come  at  four  o'clock. 

And  see  his  brother  Hugh  cut  down. 

And  £eure  ye  weel,  fair  Meg,  my  wife, 

Wha  bare  me  bairns,  and  by  me  lay. 
Ye  made  and  warm'd  the  bishop's  bed. 

And  kissed  your  husband's  life  away. 
And  ye  may  tell  the  gallant  Graemes, 

A  drop  is  spilt  of  their  best  blood ; 
And  when  they  meet  the  bishop's  cloak. 

To  make  it  shorter  by  the  hood. 
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I  have  retained  this  copy  of  the  song  because  several 
▼erses  have  felt  the  mspiriiig  touch  of  Bums.  He 
copied  it  from  recitation,  improved  its  pathos,  and  sent 
it  to  Johnson's  Musical  Museum  with  the  assurance  that 
it  was  £rom  oral  tradition  in  Ayrshire,  where,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  it  was  a  popular  song.  It  has  been  said 
that  Hugh  the  Graeme  made  an  excursion  into  Cum« 
berland  and  carried  off  the  bishop  of  Carlisiers  mare, 
because  the  prelate  had  seduced  his  wife.  Tradition,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  her  legends,  never  invented  such  an 
unnecessary  and  superfluous  reason  as  this.  By  habit 
and  by  nature  thieves,  the  Graemes  never  waited  for  any 
thing  like  a  pretence  to  steal— they  went  and  tock  what 
they  wanted  on  both  sides  of  the  border : 

They  found  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth. 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

The  tradition  is  however  countenanced  in  a  much  grosser 
verse  than  the  one  which  I  have  ventured  to  retain. 
'*  Of  the  morality  of  Robert  Aldridge,  bishop  of  Carlisle,'' 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *'  we  know  but  little;  but  his 
political  and  religious  faith  were  of  a  stretching  and 
accommodating  texture."  **  He  saw  many  changes  in 
church  and  state,"  says  Anthony  a  Wood ;  "  but  he  re- 
tained his  offices  and  preferments  during  them  all." 
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TODLEN  HAM£. 

When  I've  a  saxpimoe  under  my  thomby 

Then  I'll  get  credit  in  ilka  town : 

But  ay  when  I'm  pcxMr  th^  bid  me  gang  by ; 

O  f  poverty  parts  good  company. 
Todlen  hame,  todlen  hame, 
Coudna  my  love  oome  todlen  hame  ? 

Fair  £i'  the  goodwife^  and  send  her  good  sale^ 
She  gi'es  ua  white  bannocks  to  drink  her  ale. 
Syne  if  that  her  tippeny  chance  to  be  ama'. 
We'll  tak  a  good  scour  o't,  and  ca't  awa'. 
Todlen  hame,  todlen  hame. 
As  round  as  a  neep  come  todlen  hame. 

My  kimmer  and  I  lay  down  to  sleep, 

Wi'  twa  pint-stoups  at  our  bed's  feet ; 

And  ay  when  we  waken'd,  we  drank  them  dry : 

What  think  ye  of  my  wee  kunmer  and  I  ? 
Todlen  but,  and  todlen  ben, 
Sae  round  as  my  love  comes  todlen  hame. 

Leease  me  ma  hqmr,  my  todlen  dow 

Ye 're  ay  sae  good-humour'd  when  weeting  your  mou ; 

When  sober  ye 're  sour,  and  would  fight  wi'  a  flie, 

That  'tis  a  blyth  sight  to  the  bairns  and  me. 
When  todlen  hame,  todlen  hame, 
When  round  as  a  ncep  ye  come  todlen  hame. 
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Bums  says  this  is  perhaps  the  best  bottle  song  ever 
composed ;  and  both  as  a  poet  and  a  companion  he  was 
a  oompetttit  judge.  I  latofw,  indeed,  nothing  better  in 
the  whole  compass  of  verse  dedicated  to  express  delight 
in  mirth  and  drinking  than  the  duunacteristic  exclama- 
tion of  the  wife  in  the  oonelnding  stansa.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  it  has  been  made  oat  of  the  frag- 
ments of  two  songs,  for  the  last  verse  eorreaponds  not  in 
the  narrative  part  with  its  companions,  and  I  have  heard 
several  verses  sung  in  continnation  which  brought  the 
song  to  a  very  amusing  end.  The  words  were  recovered 
by  Allan  Ramsay ;  they  have  been  popular  ever  since, 
and  were  so  long  before,  for  they  seem  very  old.  We 
have  many  curious  fragments  of  convivial  songs,  some  of 
which  are  excellent : 

Drunk  yestemi^t. 

And  drunk  the  night  before ; 
If  I  dinna  be  drunk  to-night. 

Let  me  never  be  sober  more. 

I  know  not  that  the  love  of  good  fellowship  has  sub- 
sided among  us,  but  we  have  few  poets  now  who  celebrate 
wine  and  wassaU.  I  once  heard  a  gentleman  declare 
that  no  good  joyous  songs  had  been  written  sinee  the  Re- 
formation. Like  the  tory  fox-hunter  in  the  British  Free- 
holder, who  swore  that  En^and  had  not  enjoyed  good 
weather  since  the  Revolution. 
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THE  WIFE  OF  USHER'S-WELL. 

There  dwalt  a  wife  at  Usher's-well, 

A  wealthy  wife  was  she. 
She  had  three  stoat  and  stftlwart  sons. 

And  sent  them  o'er  the  sea. 
The  wind  blew  east,  the  wind  blew  west. 

The  sea  was  in  a  fiaem. 
And  sair  the  wife  began  to  weep, 

I  wish  my  bairns  were  hame. 

The  wind  blew  north,  the  wind  blew  south. 

And  a  cry  came  from  the  sea; 
And  word  came  to  the  weeping  wife, 

That  her  sons  she'd  never  see. 
I  wish  the  wind  may  nae  mair  blow. 

Nor  fishes  swim  the  flood. 
Till  my  three  bairns  come  hame  to  me. 

In  earthly  flesh  and  blood. 

It  fell  in  about  the  Martinmas, 

When  nights  are  lang  and  mirk. 
That  her  three  sons  came  hame  to  her. 

And  their  hats  were  o'  the  birk. 
It  neither  grew  on  holm  nor  hill. 

Nor  by  the  fallow  lea — 
By  the  bless'd  gate  of  Paradise 

The  birk  grows  fair  and  free. 
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Blaw  up  the  fire^  my  maidens  a'. 

We'll  dine  and  dance  bel3rye> 
For  my  ain  sons  are  hale  and  weel. 

How  can  I  be  but  blythe  ? 
Blaw  up  the  fire^  my  maidens  a% 

Spare  neither  ale  nor  wine : 
Is  there  a  wife  in  Scotland  wide, 

Wi'  heart  sae  light  as  mine  ? 

And  merrily  danced  the  maidens  a' 

Aneath  the  torches  glowing. 
Why  smile  ye  not^  my  ain  sweet  bairns? 

Ye  see  the  red  wine  flowing. 
And  she  has  made  to  them  a  bed> 

And  spread  it  lang  and  wide, 
And  folded  her  mantle  "bout  her  waists 

And  sat  down  by  their  side. 

She  sat  till  first  the  red  cock  crew. 

And  syne  up  crew  the  grey : 
The  young  son  to  the  auldest  said. 

Its  time  we  were  away. 
The  grey  cock  hadnae  crown  but  once. 

Nor  dapp'd  his  wings  at  a'. 
When  the  anld  son  to  the  youngest  said. 

Brother,  we  maun  awa. 

The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw". 

The  channering  worm  doth  chide ; 
Gin  we  be  mist  out  of  our  place, 

A  sair  pain  maun  we  bide : 
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Sae  fare  ye  weel^  my  mither  dear^ 

Farewell  to  my  sister  Jean ; 
And  fare  ye  weel>  my  bonny  lass. 

That  danced  wi'  the  dead  yestreen. 

Of  the  dead  returning  to  dine  and  dance  with  the 
livings  I  know  not  that  we  have  any  better  testimony 
than  what  the  Wife  of  Usher's-well  affords.     It  is  true 
that  I  could  relate^  on  authority  equally  credible^  some 
remarkable  attempts  of  the  dead  to  hold  interoonrse  with 
the  living ;  I  shall  however  confine  myself  to  the  singu- 
lar story  of  a  Scottish  clergjrman  who  had  several  con- 
ferences with  the  ghost  of  a  wicked  laird  of  Galloway. 
To  those  who  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
this  wild  story  in  print,  it  will  he  enough  to  say,  that 
the  ghost  of  the  laird  was  never  seen  till  after  sunset, 
always  spoke  as  if  it  acted  under.the  control  of  a  superior 
spirit,  and  never  appeared  save  on  horseback.     It  came 
to  earth  to  disclose  some  acts  of  vrickedness  which  it  de- 
sired the  priest  to  redress,  and  to  discuss  some  knotty 
points  of  the  doctrine  of  doom  and  salvation.    It  was  a 
merry  and  rather  a  saucy  spirit;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  divine  took  his  staff  to  chastise  it,  he  found  but  a 
form  of  air.     It  will  be  painful  to  those  who  depend  on 
an  equality  in  the  place  of  punishment  to  know,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  laird  rode  on  the  ghott  of  one  of  his  tenants, 
made  into  a  steed  for  his  especial  accommodation  and 
amusement.     The  penon  who  wrote  this  extraor£nary 
story  had  an  imagination  exactly  suited  for  its  reception : 
he  believed  in  his  imaginary  interviews  with  the  spirit, 
and  expanded  them  into  the  dimensions  of  a  moderate 
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ramanoe.  He  confided  his  manuscript  to  the  examina- 
tion of  a  lady  whose  belief  and  experience  rendered  her 
a  judge  of  the  language  and  character  of  spirits;  and 
posterity  will  regret  that  a  descendant  of  the  person 
whose  ghost  figured  as  the  hero  of  the  tale  contrived  to 
abstract  (steal's  the  wwd)  the  labour  of  the  diyine,  and 
neither  ghost  nor  tale  have  ever  been  seen  since. 

To  return  to  the  song.  It  is  supposed  that  the  wife 
of  Usher's-well  had,  by  some  words  which  tradition  has 
obscured  or  omitted,  charmed  back  her  children  to  earth ; 
and  that  they  came  from  the  place  of  the  Ueased  is  in- 
ferred from  their  hats  of  birk.  The  souls  of  the  blessed 
are  crowned  with  garlands.  I  believe  the  story  is  im- 
perfect.   The  author's  name  is  unknown. 

Some  of  the  elder  divines  of  Scotland  fbsteicd  the 
salutary  belief  among  their  flocks,  that  the  spirits  of 
wicked  men  returned  to  earth,  and  allowed  no  rest  to 
their  children  or  their  heirs  till  reparation  was  made  of 
wrongs  they  had  inflicted  on  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
The  spirits  of  the  persecutors  had  a  long  vigil  on  earth — 
they  had  much  to  repent  of,  and  much  to  disclose* 
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THE  AULD  GOODMAN. 

Late  in  an  evening  forth  I  went, 

A  little  before  the  sun  gaed  down. 
And  there  I  chanced,  by  accident. 

To  light  on  abattle  new  begun. 
A  man  and  his  wife  had  faun  in  a  strife, 

I  canna  well  tell  how  it  began ; 
But  ay  she  wail'd  her  wretdied  life. 

And  cry*d  ever,  Alake,  my  auld  goodman. 

Thy  auld  goodman  that  thou  tells  of. 

The  country  kens  where  he  was  bom. 
Was  but  a  silly  poor  vagabond. 

And  ilka  ane  leugh  him  to  scorn ; 
For  he  did  spend,  and  make  an  end 

Of  gear  that  his  fore&thers  wan. 
He  gart  the  poor  stand  frae  the  door, 

Sae  tell  nae  mair  of  thy  auld  goodman. 

My  heart,  alake,  is  like  to  break. 

When  I  think  on  my  winsome  John ; 
His  blinkin  ee,  and  gate  sae  free. 

Was  naething  like  thee,  thou  dosen'd  drone. 
His  rosie  face,  and  flaxen  hair. 

And  a  skin  as  white  as  ony  swan. 
Was  large  and  tall,  and  comely  withal. 

And  thou 'It  never  be  like  my  auld  goodman. 
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« 

Why  d€8t  thou  pleen?  I  thee  maintain. 

For  meal  and  maut  thou  disna  want ; 
Bnt  thy  wild  bees  I  canna  please. 

Now  when  our  gear  'gins  to  grow  scant. 
Of  household  stuff  thou  hast  enough. 

Thou  wants  for  neither  pot  nor  pan ; 
Of  sidike  ware  he  left  thee  bare, 

Sae  tell  nae  mair  of  thy  auld  goodman. 

Yes,  I  may  tdl,  and  fret  mysell. 

To  think  on  those  blyth  days  I  had. 
When  he  and  I  together  lay 

In  arms  into  a  well-made  bed ; 
But  now  I  sigh  and  may  be  sad. 

Thy  courage  is  cauld,  thy  colour  wan. 
Thou  fiedds  thy  feet,  and  fa's  asleep. 

And  thou'lt  ne'er  be  like  my  auld  goodman. 

Then  coming  was  the  night  sae  dark, 

And  gane  was  a'  the  light  o'  day ; 
The  carle  was  fear'd  to  miss  his  mark. 

And  therefore  wad  nae  langer  stay  ; 
Then  up  he  gat,  and  ran  his  way, 

I  trow  the  wife  the  day  she  wan. 
And  ay  the  o'erword  of  the  fray 

Was  ever,  Alake,  my  auld  goodman. 

The  Auld  Goodman  is  written  in  the  free  and  over- 
flowing manner  of  the  olden  timefr— dramatic,  humorous, 
and  sarcastic — ^hovering  on  the  very  borders  of  indelicacy 

VOL.  I.  z 
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without  being  indelicate^  and  involying  a  very  serious 
and  indecorous  question  without  any  breach  of  decorum. 
I  will  not  deny,  however,  that  the  minstrel  has  been 
rather  more  graphic  and  minute  than  is  acceptable 
among  very  refined  people  now.  We  owe  this  relique 
of  the  ancient  Muse  to  the  vigilance  of  Allan  Ramsay ; 
and  though  the  language  may  be  modemixedj  it  carries 
the  olden  stamp  too  vigorously  impressed  to  hai^e  under- 
gone any  extensive  change.  It  attracted  the  notice  of 
Percy,  who,  while  he  c^es  it  into  lis  Reliques,  suspects 
it  of  corruption  in  various  plaoes>  but  in  truth  he  seems 
to  be  the  corrupter  himself.  He  has  dianged  the  follow- 
ing lines,  and  gained  nought  but  obscnrity  for  his  trouble : 

For  he  did  spend,  and  make  an  end 
Of  gear  that  his  forefathers  wan. 

These  lines  have  the  merit  of  a  visible  meaning ;  can 
we  say  the  same  of  those  of  the  bishop  ? 

For  he  did  spend,  and  make  ttn  end 
Of  gear  his  fatiiois  never  wan. 

They  either  mean  that  the^iirst  husband,  whose  memory 
is  so  dear  to  his  modest  relict,  squandered  her  dower,  <Nr 
that  he  spent,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  what  he  had 
gained  at  the  beginning ;  which  is  fiir  from  likely,  if  the 
story  be  true  that  his  successor  relates.  I  have  several 
versions  of  the  song,  but  I  choose  to  abide  by  that  of 
Ramsay,  as  probably  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the  best 
llie  author's  name  is  unknown. 
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LADY  ANN. 


Fair  lady  Ann  walked  from  her  bower, 

Down  by  the  greenwood  dde^ 
The  aweet  flowera  sprang,  and  wild  birds  sang, 

The  simmer  was  in  jvide. 
Among  the  flowera  that  lady  went. 

As  white  as  was  the  swan ; 
And  she  thought  on  her  love  and  sighed. 

The  gentle  lady  Ann. 

Out  of  the  wood  eame  three  bonnie  boys. 

As  naked  as  they  were  bom. 
And  they  did  sing  and  play  at  the  ba'. 

Beneath  a  milk*white  thorn. 
A  seven  lang  yeurs  would  I  stand  here. 

All  noon,  and  night,  and  dawn. 
And  all  ibr  one  of  thae  bonnie  boys. 

Quo'  gentle  lady  Ann. 

Then  up  and  spake  the  eldest  boy : 

Now  listen,  thou  fair  ladie*-' 
O  we  lay  a*  at  ae  milk-white  breast, 

And  nursed  were  on  ae  knee ; 

z2 
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Ae  sweet  lip  smiled  on  us  as  we  smiled. 

And  there  was  a  snaw-white  ban'. 
As  gentle  and  kin',  and  fiur  as  thine. 

That  watched  us,  lady  Ann. 

O  come  to  me,  tfaoa  lily-white  boy. 

The  bonniest  of  the  three ! 
O  come,  O  come,  thou  lily-white  boy. 

My  little  bower-boy  to  be ! 
I'll  deed  thee  all  in  silk  and  gold. 

And  nurse  thee  on  my  knee — 
Oh  mother,  oh  mother,  when  I  was  thine. 

Sic  love  I  oouldna  see. 

• 
I  found  this  song  imperfect,  and  I  know  not  that 
either  to  supply  or  discover  the  concluding  verses  would 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  story.  The  death  of  the 
children  is  imputed  to  a  false  nurse,  in  an  older  copy 
published  in  the  Minstrelsy ;  but  one  of  the  verses  ac- 
cuses the  lady  herself,  and  the  traditional  fragments 
quoted  by  Sir  Walter  seem  to  countenance  the  chaige. 
I  remember  a  verse,  and  but  a  verse^  of  an  old  ballad 
which  records  a  horrible  instance  of  barbarity.  A  lady 
was  in  a  condition  like  that  of  many  ladies  who  figure 
in  ballad  and  romance : 

She  set  her  back  against  a  thorn. 

And  there  she  has  her  young  son  bom : 

O  smile  na  sae,  my  bonnie  babe ! 

An  ye  smile  sae  sweet,  ye '11  smile  me  dead. 
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At  this  znoment  a  hunter  came-— one  whone  suit  the  lady 
had  long  rejected,  with  scorn— the  brother  of  her  lover : 

He  took  the  babe  on  his  spear  point. 

And  threw  it  upon  a  thorn : 
Let  the  wind  blow  east,  the  wind  blow  west. 
The  cradle  will  rock  akme. 

It  is  as  well  to  let  snch  narratives  perish,  and  I  am 
glad  I  remember  no  more  of  it.  I  have  some  suspicion 
that  the  fine  old  song  of  Lady  Mary  Ann  had  once  a 
meaning  much  less  reputable  for  the  lady  than  it  has  at 
present :  the  commencing  lines  have  an  older  air  than 
the  remainder  of  the  song. 


THE  DEMON  LOVER. 

O  where  have  ye  been,  my  long  lost  love. 

These  long  seven  years  and  more  ? 
O  all  to  mind  ye  of  deep,  deep  vows, 

I  come  rom  a  distant  shore. 
O  speak  no  more  of  deep,  deep  vows. 

They'll  breed  me  mickle  strife — 
O  hand  your  tongue  of  my  maiden  vows, 

For  I  am  a  wedded  wife. 
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He  Itir&ed  Inin  right  dud  nnmd  about. 
And  his  Colour  moimtMl  high : 

0  I  have  fareaated  the  foaming  waves 
When  sea  mixed  with  the  sky; 

1  sank  my  enemies  <m  my  right. 
And  sank  them  on  the  lee> 

And  might  have  married  a  king^s  daughter 
Had  I  not  so  loved  thee. 

O  were  I  to  leave  my  ain  sweet  hame. 

And  the  babes  that  I  love  so^ 
And  leave  the  lord  that  loves  me  weel. 

Where  shall  I  with  yoB  go? 
My  good  ships  sail  npon  the  sea, 

And  one  lies  nigh  the  land. 
With  fimr-and^twenty  mariners  bold. 

And  music  on  every  hand. 

And  she's  ta'en  np  her  two  sweet  babes. 

The  tears  dropt  down  like  rain : 
O  fare  ye  weel,  my  ain  sweet  babes, 

111  never  kiss  you  again ! 
She  set  her  foot  on  the  goodly  ship, 

And  among  the  mariners  bold ; 
The  sails  were  all  of  the  rustling  silk. 

And  the  masts  of  beaten  gold. 

They  had  not  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 
A  league,  but  barely  three. 
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When  dark>  dark  grew  lua  ruddie  hce, 

And  dark^  dark  flashed  his  ee : 
The  maita  that  were  of  the  beaten  gold 

No  shadow  showed  on  the  seafr*- 
The  sails  that  were  of  the  rustling  silk 

Filled  not  with  the  £resh'ning  breese : 

The  mariners  vanished  from  the  deek^ 

And  the  wind  came  with  a  sweep- 
That  lady  saw  the  foot  of  the  fiend, 

And  loud,  loud  can  she  weep. 
O  lady,  stint  your  somw,  he  says. 

And  yonr  weeping  let  it  be; 
For  now  we  go  where  the  lilies  grow. 

On  the  banks  of  Italic. 

What  hills  are  yon — yon  pleasant  hills. 

That  the  sun  shines  sweetly  on  ? 
O  yon  are  the  hills  of  heaTcn,  he  said. 

Where  we  will  never ^  win. 
O  what  wild  mountain's  this,  she  said. 

All  dreary  wi'  frost  and  snow? 
O  it  is  the  mountain  of  hell,  ladie. 

Where  you  and  I  must  go. 

And  aye  as  she  gave  a  sob  and  a  look. 

Aye  taller  he  seemed  to  be— 
TSl  the  gdden  masts  of  that  gallant  ship 

Nae  taller  seemed  than  he. 
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,  He  saiote  tke  t^pnuMt  with >hiailiMid» 

The  fmeDUMt'wi'  faia.laiec^  ;  . 

Amd  be  bvake.  thit  gallaiit  dupia^tiinia^ 
And  sank  licv  iu^the  aea. 

This  wild  legendary  wmg  is>  nowhere  ta  be  found  stire 
in,  the  collection  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  It  was  copied 
bom  ieci;tatioiE  by-Mr.  Jjaidlaw  of  Traqoairknowe*  It 
embodies  an  old  and  very  popular  superstition^  current 
alike  in  England. and  Ireland  and  Qemiany4  In  '' Sa- 
tan's Invisible  World  DiscoyeredV  we  find  the  story  of 
a  youths  a  lover,  of  wine  and  fine  women,  whom  the 
enemy  of  mankind  scNight  to  ruin  in  the  fiurvoiaf  avery 
beantifiU  hdf^  .  The  wiles  of.  the  .fi^nd  ^xe  described 
with  some  naSvet^.  *'  I  remember/'  says  Sir  Walter 
Soott«  ^^to  have  heard  a  ballad  in  which  a  fiend  is  in- 
troduced paying  his  addresses  to  a  beautiful  maiden; 
but,  disconcerted  by  the  holy. herbs  which  she  wore  in 
her  bosom,  makes  the  following  lines  the  burthen  of  his 
courtship  : 


'Oin  ye  wish  to  be,  leman,  mine. 

Lay  aside  the  St.  John'a>wort  and  the  Tervaio. 


>» 


There  is  a  story  told  of  a  fiend,  or  evil  spirit,  who 
contrived,  under  a  lady's  form  and  with  many  pleasant 
words,  to  gain  the  consent  of  a  youth  to  meet  her  on  the 
bank  of  a  wild  stream  at  the  head  of  Nithsdale.  The 
hour  of  meeting  was  midnight,  and  the  earthly  lover  and 
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his  infernal  admirer  were  tme  to  tryste^  and  met  at  the 
appointed  place.    The  apirit»  however^  in  i^te  of  all 
her  arts,  was  unable  to  retain  the  outward  lustire  with 
whidi  she  had  endowed  herself;  and  ever  as  she  sought 
to  touch  him,  her  beauty  ficKled  and  she  grew  more 
like  a  fiend  from  the  pit  l^an  a  lady  fit  for  the  armtf  of  a 
lover.    The  youth  beheld  her  with  dismay  and  disgust ; 
but  whenever  he  stepped  a  step  or  two  from  her,  she 
became  again  lovely  and  beautiful.     Those  of  a  derout 
turn  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  smJall  New  Testament, 
which  a  pious  mother  had  slipped  into  an  indiscreet  sou's 
pocket,  interposed  between  him  and  utter  ruin,  and  that 
his  resolutiou  not  to  cast  it  away  caused  the  fiend  to  de- 
part in  a'  flash  of  fire,  excUuming,  **  But  for  that  book, 
ye  had  supped  with  me  in  hell !"    Tales  of  this  cha^ 
TBcter,  popular  to  this  day  in  Scotland,  would  augment 
this  note  into  a  curious  volume ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  illustrate  the  superstition  of  the  song. 
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RATTLING  ROARING  WILLIE. 

Our  Rattling  Roaring  Willie 

Went  off  to  Selkirk  fair, 
To  sell  his  meny  fiddle 

And  buy  more  thrifty  ware. 
But  parting  wi'  his  fiddle. 

The  saut  tear  dimm'd  his  ee : 
I'U  sell  my  sweet  bread-\iinner. 

And  then  lie  down  an'  die. 

Now,  Willie,  man,  sell  your  fiddle- 
Gome  sell  your  fiddle  so  fine : 

0  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle^ 
And  buy  a  pint  o'  wine. 

Were  I  to  sell  my  fiddle. 

The  world  would  ca'  me  mad. 

For  monie  a  ranting  day 
My  fiddle  and  I  ha'e  had. 

1  made  my  gallant  fiddle 
Of  our  repentanoe-stool ; 

The  lasses  went  wild  wi'  laughing, 
And  danced  frae  Paste  to  Yule— 

The  donoest  foot  o'  the  parish 
Has  wagg'd  to  it  wantonlie  ; 

O  monie 's  the  mirthsome  minute 
My  fiddle  has  made  for  me. 
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Ab  I  came  in  by  Crochallan 

I  caxmilie  keeket  ben^ 
An'  Rattling  Roaring  Willie 

Was  sitting  at  our  board  en'^ 
An'  drawing  bis  best  bow-hand^ 

An'  drinking  the  Wine  sae  free — 
O  Rattling  Roaring  Willie, 
Ye 're  welcome  hame  to  me. 

Johnson's  Musical  Museum  has  the  merit  of  intro- 
ducing this  yersion  of  Rattling  Roaring  Willie  to  public 
notice  with  a  concluding  verse  by  Bums.  The  addition 
by  the  poet  was  in  honour  of  *'  one  of  the  worthiest 
fellows  in  the  world,  William  Dunbar,  Esq.  writer  to 
the  Signet^  Edinburgh,  and  Colonel  of  the  Crochallan 
corps— «  dub  of  wits  who  took  that  title  at  the  time  of 
raising  the  fendble  regiments."  The  main  part  of  the 
song  is  of  some  antiquity,  but  many  emendations  have 
crept  in  from  time  to  time,  which,  without  injuring  the 
original  freshness,  have  improved  the  language  and  the 
propriety  of  the  song.  The  third  verse  ia  now  printed 
for  the  first  time. 
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MARIE  HAMILTON. 

I  ■ 

Marie  Hamilton's  to  the  j^reacbipg  gQOe, 

Wi'  ribbon^  in  h^  hair : 
The  king  thought  mair  o'  Marie  Hamilton 

Than  ony  that  were  there- 
Marie  Hamilton's  to  the  preaching  gone^ 

Wi'  ribbons  on  her  breast : 
Of  Marie  fair  the  king  thought  xoair 

Than  he  thought  of  the  priest. 

Syne  word  has  o'er  the  palace  flown> 

I  heard  it  told  yestreen^ 
The  king  loves  Marie  Hamilton 

Mair  than  he  Wes  his  queen.— 
A  sad  word  o'er  the  palace  flew^ 

A  sad  word  on  the  morrow, — 
O  Marie  Hamilton's  bom  a  babe. 

And  slain  it  in  her  sorrow ! 

Rise  up  noWy  Marie,  said  the  queen. 

Rise  up,  and  come  wi'  me. 
For  we  maun  ride  to  Holyrood, 

A  gay  wedding  to  see. 
The  queen  was  drest  in  scarlet  fine. 

Her  maidens  all  in  green^ 
And  every  town  that  they  rode  through 

Took  Marie  for  the  queen. 
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But  little  wist  Marie  Hamiltoa, 

As  she  rode  o'er  the  lea> 
That  she  was  gann  to  Edinbro'  town. 

Her  doom  to  hear  and  dree : 
When  she  came  to  the  Netherbow-port, 

She  laughed  loud  laughters  three ; 
But  when  she  reached  the  gallows'  foot. 

The  tears  blinded  her  ee. 

O  often  have  I  dress'd  my  queen. 

And  put  gold  in  her  hair — 
The  gallows  tree  is  mj  reward. 

And  shame  maun  be  my  share ! 

0  often  have  I  dress'd  my  queen. 
And  soft,  soft  made  her  bed — 

And  now  I've  got  for  my  reward 
The  gallows'  tree  to  tread ! 

1  charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners. 
When  ye  sail  o'er  the  faem^ 

Let  neither  my  fiither  nor  mother  know. 

But  that  I'm  coming  hame: 
I  charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners. 

That  sail  upon  the  sea. 
Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  know 

The  death  that  I  maun  die ! 

O  little  did  my  mother  ken. 
The  day  she  cradled  me. 
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The  lands  I  was  to  travel  in. 

Or  the  death  I  was  to  die ! 
Yestreen  the  queen  had  four  Maries, 

The  night  she'll  have  b«t  three; 
There  was  Marie  SeaUm,  and  Marie  Beaton, 

And  Mary  CarmidoMd  and  me. 

Of  the  Marie  Hamilton  fviaeh  tUa  aeog  mentions  as 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland, 
history  has  taken  no  heed ;  •  and  the  history  of  that 
period  is  too  accurate  and.  minute  to  have  passed  un- 
noticed the  sin  and  the  tragic  close  of  the  life  of  a  court 
beauty.  It  is  true  that  a  Ficnchnvoman  sinned  and 
suffered  in  this  manner,  but  she  was  not  one  of  the 
"  Queen's  Maries ;"  and  I  wiDold  move  willingly  believe 
that  the  song  alludes  to  tiie  crime  and  punishment  of 
miss  Hamilton,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  em- 
press Catherine  of  Russia.  She  had  murdered  her  ille- 
gitimate children,  and  was  beheaded.  Peter>  the  em- 
peror, attended  her  on  the  scaffold,  embraced  her  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  and  when  the  head  was  struck 
off,  he  took  it  up  and  kissed  the  lips. while  they  yet 
trembled  with  life. 

From  John  Knox,  who  spares  neidier  rich  nor  poor, 
lofty  nor  low,  we  learn  that  the  maids  «£  honrar  to  queen 
Mary  set  no  example  of  chastky  to  Aeir  uafinrtunate 
mistress,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  her  "  Maries"  to  say 
that  the  queen  was  a  spotless  example  to  them.  After 
describing  the  sin  and  punishment  of  the  French  follower 
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of  Qneen  Mary,  the  apostle  proceeds :  **  But  yet  was  not 
the  court  purged  of  whores  and  whoredoms^  whidi  was 
the  fountain  of  such  enormities ;  finr  it  is  well  known 
that  ahame  hasted  marriage  betwixt  John  Sempill^  called 
the  Dancer,  and  Mary  Levingstcme,  sumamed  the  I^isty. 
What  bruit  the  Maries  and  llie  rest  of  the  dancers  of 
the  court  had>  the  ballads  of  that  age  do  witness/  which 
we,  for  modesty^s  sake,  emit ;'  bat  this  was  the  eommon 
complaint  of  all  godly  and  wise  men,  that  if  they  thought 
sudi  a  court  could  long  omtinue,  and  if  they  looked  for 
no  better  life  to  eome,  they  would  have  ^died  their 
sons  and  daughters  rather  to  have  been  brought  up  with 
fiddleraand  dancers;  and  to  have  been  exercised  with 
flinging  upon  a  floor,  and  in  the  rest  that  thereof  follows, 
than  to  have  been  exercised  in  the  company  of  the  godly 
and  exercised  in  virtue,  which  in  that  court  was  hated, 
and  filthiness  not  only  maintained  but  also  rewarded ; 
witness  the  abbey  of  Abercom  and  barony  of  Auchver- 
muchty,  and  divers  others  pertaining  to  the  patrimony 
of  the  crown,  given  in  heritage  to  skippers  and  dancers 
and  dalliers  with  dames." 

In  arranging  this  song  I  have  omitted  some  verses 
which  were  not  necessary  to  the  story  nor  remarkable 
hr  their  beauty.  There  is  one  verse,  however,  which 
denerves  to  be  noticed,  and  which  has  been  quoted  in 
the  pre&ce  of  Mr.  Finlay : 

She  wadna  put  on  her  gown  of  black. 
Nor  yet  wad  she  of  brown, 
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But  flihe  wad  put  on  her  gown  of  gowd. 
To  glance  through  Embro'  town : 

O  saddle  me  not  the  black,  ahe  flays. 
Nor  saddle  to  me  the  brown. 

But  saddle  to  me  my  milk-white  steed,  . 
That  I  may  ride  in  renown. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as  an  excuse  for  all  this 
bravery  of  appeanmce  on  the  way  to  death,  that  she 
blames  her  nurse  for  the  murder  of  her  child  in  a  pre- 
ceding verse,  and  resolves  to  die  as  one  who  was  doomed 
unjustly.  The  first  four  lines  of  the  concluding  verse 
of  the  song  have  been  quoted  and  praised  by  Bums. 
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MONTGOMERY'S  MISTRESS. 

O  NATURE  lavished  on  my  love 

Each  charm  and  winning  grace- 
It  is  a  glad  thing  to  sad  eyes 

To  look  upon  her  fece : 
She's  nweiikJ'  than  the  sunny  air 

In  whidi  the  lily  springs ; 
While  she  looks  through  her  clustering  hair 

That  o'er  her  temples  hings, 
I'd  stand  and  look  on  my  true  love 

Like  one  grown  to  the  ground ; — 
There's  none  like  her  in  lovelinessj 

Search  all  the  world  around. 

Her  looks  are  like  the  May-day  dawn 
When  light  comes  on  the  streams ; 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  star  of  love. 
With  bright  and  amorous  beams. 

She  walks— the  blushing  brook-rose  seons 
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Unworthy  of  her  foot ; 
She  sings — the  lark  that  hearkens  her 

Will  evermore  be  mnte^ 
For  from  her  eyes  there  streams  sach  light. 

And  firolR  her  lips  such  soutad ; 
There's  none  like  her  in  loveliness. 

Search  all  the  world  around. 

Her  vestal  breast  of  ivorie, 

Aneath  the  snowy  lawn. 
Shows  with  its  twin-bom  swelling  wreaths. 

Too  pure  to  look  upon ; 
While  through  her  skin  her  sapphire  veins 

Seem  violets  dropt  in  milk. 
And  tremble  with  her  honey  breath 

Like  threads  of  finest  silk ; 
Her  arms  are  long,  her  shoulders  broad. 

Her  middle  small  and  round-— 
The  mold  was  lost  that  made  my  love. 

And  never  more  was  found. 

I  have  altered  the  measure  of  this  truly  admirable 
song  by  Montgomery  in  praise  of  his  mistress,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  have  retained  neither  all  his  elegance  nor  tdl  his 
melody.  The  former  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  reach. 
One  of  the  verses  will  remind  the  reader  of  that  passage 
in^Donne,  so  often  praised  and  quoted  : 

Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  veins,  and  so  distinctly  wrought. 
You  would  have  almost  said  her  body  thought. 
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The  elder  poet  is  more  natural : 

Out  through  her  snowy  skin. 

Most  dearly  kythes  within. 

Her  sapphire  veins  like  threads  of  silk. 

Or  violets  in  whitest  milk. 

It  was  hopeless  to  expect  this  song,  beautiful  as  it  was,  to 
become  popular  in  its  original  shape ;  something  required 
to  be  done,  and  I  wish  my  performance  accorded  more 
with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  author.  That  the  con- 
cluding lines  may  not  be  taken  for  the  property  of  a 
&r  more  illustrious  poet,  I  add  them  in  the  words  of 
Montgomery : 

Her  arms  are  long,  her  shoulders  braid. 

Her  middle  gent  and  small ; 
The  mold  was  lost  wherein  was  made 

This  a  per  se  of  all. 

Few  of  our  poets  now  would  be  honest  or  hardy  enough 
to  praise  a  lady  for  the  breadth  of  her  shoulders ;  but 
the  fbfrms  whidi  are  most  esteemed  in  verse  are  a  little 
too  etherial  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world. 
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LOVE  WILL  FIND  OUT  THE  WAY. 

Over  the  moantaiiis. 

And  over  the  waves^ 
Over  the  fbiintaiiis. 

And  under  the  graves  : 
Over  the  floods  that  ore  deepe8t> 

Which  do  Neptune  obey ; 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest^ 

Love  will  find  ont  the  way. 

Where  there  is  no  place 

For  the  glowworm  to  lie ; 
Where  there  is  no  space 

For  the  receipt  of  a  fly ; 
Where  the  midge  dare  not  venture^ 

Lest  herself  hsl  she  lay ; 
If  love  come,  he  will  enter^ 

And  soon  find  out  his  way. 

You  may  esteem  him 

A  child  in  his  force ; 
Or  you  may  deem  him 

A  coward^  which  is  worse : 
But  if  she,  whom  love  doth  honour. 

Be  conceal'd  from  the  day. 
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Set  A  thousand  guards  upon  her, 
have  will  find'  oat  the  way* 

Some  think  to  lose  him. 

Which  is  too  unkind; 
And  some  do  suppose  him. 

Poor  thing,  to  be  Uind; 
But  if  ne'er  so  dose  ye  wall  him. 

Do  the  best  that  ye  may. 
Blind  love,  if  so  ye  call  him. 

He  will  find  out  the  way. 

Yott  may  train  the  eagle 

To  stoop  to  your  fist; 
.    Or  you  may  inveigle 

The  phcsniz  of  the  east ; 
The  lioness,  ye  may  move  her 

To  give  o'er  her  prey : 
But  you'U  never  stop  a  lover. 

He  will  find  out  his  way,  . 

This  admirable  old  song  is  common  both  to  Scotland 
and  England ;  and  as  it  is  written  in  the  language  of  the 
latter,  I  shall  not  dispute  her  claim  to  it,  since  I  have 
no  better  or  older  authority  than  Allan  Ramsay's  Col- 
lection for  classing  it  among  the  lyrics  of  the  north. 
Ritson,  with  unexpected  and  superfluous  liberality,  says, 
that  Percy,  who  printed  it  in  his  Reliqucs,  gave  it,  he 
believed,  a  few  of  his  own  brilliant  touches.     These 
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touches,  briUiant  or  dnU,  are  all  eonfiiied  to  the  first 
four  lines  of  the  third  verse;  and  as  I  have  retained 
Allan's  version,  so  shall  I  give  Percy's : 

You  may  eBteem  him 

A  child  for  his  might. 
Or  youmi^  deem  him 

A  eowsid  from  his  flighL 

But  the  complaint  with  nrfiieh  Ritson  oondudes  his 
note  is  still  more  cnrions: '' All  the  e«pak  M  and  new, 
which  the  Editor  consulted  were  too  incorrect  to  be 
made  use  of,  though  no  less  than  d^  additional  verses 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Uaek  letter  oopiea."  I  have  only 
to  repeat,  that  this  song,  differing  from  Ptrey's  only  in 
a  word  or  two,  and  thoae  of  no  momeBt,  is  copied  Iran 
Ramsay's  Tea*taUeMiBoellany.  la  the  Aberdeen  Cantns 
it  is  the  forty-fifth  song,  and  the  second  edition  of  that 
rare  work  was  printed  in  1686;  bat  Banuay's  version 
is  the  best  and  the  only  popular  one. 
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ROB'S  JOCK. 

Hob's  Jock  came  to  woo  oar  Jenny, 

On  ae  feast-daj  when  we  were  fbu ; 
She  brankit  fast  and  made  her  bonny^ 

And  said^  Jock,  come  ye  here  to  woo? 

She  bonust  her  baith  breast  and  fasou. 
And  made  her  de^  as  ony  elock: 

Then  spake  her  dame,  and  said,  I  trou 
Ye  come  to  woo  our  Jenny,  J^. 

Jock  said,  forsoith,  I  yem  fti'  fain 

To  Ink  my  head,  and  sit  down  by  you : 
Then  spak  her  minny,  and  said  a^ain. 

My  bairn  has  tocher  enough  to  gi'e  you. 

Tehie!  quo' Jenny,  kedk,  keek,  I  see  you: 
Minny,  y<m  man  makes  but  a  mock. 

Deil  hae  the  liers — ^fu  leese  me  o'  you^ 
I  come  to  woo  your  Jenny,  qup'  Jock.— 

My  bairn  has  tocher  of  h^  awin : 
A  guse,  a  gryce,  a  cock  and  hen, 

A  stirk,  a  staig,  an  acre  sawin, 
A  bakbread  and  a  baanoekHBtane ; 

~    A  pig,  a  pot,  and  a  kirn  there-ben^ 

A  kame  but  and  a  kamii^-stock ; 
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With  coags  and  luggies  nine  or  ten : 
Come  ye  to  woo  our  Jenny,  Jock  P 

A  wecht,  a  peet-creel,  and  a  cradle, 
A  pair  of  dips,  a  graip,  a  flail. 

An  ark,  an  ambry,  and  a  ladle, 
A  mUaie,  and  a  sowen-pail, 
A  Toaaty  whittle  to  shear  the  kail, 

A  timber  mell  the  bear  to  knock, 
Twa  shelfa  made  of  an  auld  fir  deal: 

Come  ye  to  woo  our  Jenny,  Jock  ? 

A  furm,  a  fnrlet,  and  a  peck, ' 

A  rock,  a  reel,  and  a  wheel-band, 
A  tub,  a  barrow,  and  a  seek, 

A  spurtil-braid,  and  an  elwand. 

Then  Jock  took  Jenny  by  the  hand. 
And  cry'd  a  feast !  and  slew  a  cock. 

And  made  a  bridal  upo'  land. 
Now  I  have  got  your  Jenny,  quo'  Jock. 

Now  dame,  I  have  your  daughter  married^ 
And  tho'  ye  mak  it  ne'er  sae  tough, 

I  let  you  wit  she's  nae  miscarried. 
It's  well  kend  I  have  gear  enough : 
Ane  auld  gaw'd  gleyd  fell  o'er  a  hettgh> 

A  spade,  a  speet,  a  spur,  a  sock ; 
Withouten  owsen  I  have  a  plough : 

May  that  no  scr  your  Jenny  ?  quo'  Jock. 
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A  treen  tnmcher,  a  ram-Hom  spoon^ 
Twa  baits  of  barkit  blasint  leather, 

A  groith  that  gangs  to  cobble  shoouj 
And  a  thzawcroik  to  twyne  a  tetherj 
Twa  crocks  that  moup  aznang  the  heather, 

A  pair  of  bcanks,  and  a  fetter-kjck, 
A  tengh  purse  made  of  a  swine's  blather. 

To  hand  your  tocher,  Jenny,  quo'  Jock* 

Good  dding  ftr  oor  winter-fire, 

A  cod  of  caff  wad  fill  a  cradle, 
A  rake  of  iron  to  dant  the  hire, 

A  deok  about  the  dubs  to  paidle. 

The  pannel  of  an  auld  led-saddle. 
And  Bob  my  eyme  hedit  me  a  stock, 

Twa  lusty  lips  to  lick  a  li^dle* 
May  thir  do  win  your  Jenny?  quo'  Jock. 

A  pair  of  hames  and  brecham  fine. 

And  without  bitts  a  bridle-renxie, 
A  sark  made  of  the  linkome  twine, 

A  gay  green  cloak  that  will  not  stensie; 

Mair  yet  in  store,  I  needna  fensie. 
Five  hundred  flaes,  a  fendy  flock  ; 

And  are  not  thae  a  wakrife  mensie. 
To  gae  to  bed  with  Jenny  and  Jock  ? 

Tak  thir  for  my  part  of  the  feast. 
It  is  weU  knawin  I  am  well  bodin : 
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Yc  need  not  say  my  port  is  leasts 
Wer  they  as  meikle  as  they'r  lodin. 
The  wife  speer'd  gin  the  kail  were  sodio. 

When  we  have  dene,  tak  hame  the  hrdk ; 
The  roast  was  teugh  as  raplodi  hodin. 

With  which  they  feasted  Jenny  and  Jodc. 

I  have  copied  this  blithe  and  esceUent  old  song  from 
Allan  Ramsay's  collection,  as  it  is  more  acoessihle  to  the 
common  reader  freed  from  the  obseurity  of  our  ancient 
orthography.  On  compaiiBg  it  with  the  copy  preserved 
in  the  Bannatyne  eiiAection,  I  observe,  though  znany 
changes  have  taken  place,  that  the  wiginal  liveliness  is 
not  at  all  abated;  yet  those  who  wish  to  see  it  in  the 
dress  which  it  wore  amoi^  our  ancestors  in  tiie  year 
1550,  will  find  it  flourishing  in  t&e  obscure  majesty  of 
old  spelling  under  the  name  of  the  "Wowing  of  Jok 
and  Jynny"  in  Sibbald's  volumes.  I  class  it  among 
those  graphic  delineations  of  old  manners  which  please 
us  so  much  in  the  ''  Christ's  Kirk,"  in  "  Muirland 
Willie,"  in '' Fye !  let  us  a'  to  ^e  Rridal,"  and  in  the 
"  Wife  of  Auehtermuchty/'  It  exhibits  a  curious  and 
a  ludicrous  picture  of  our  comm^is ;  and  the  motley 
moveables  which  compose  the  portion  of  the  bride  and 
the  wealth  of  the  bridegroom  may  have  been  intended 
as  a  satire  on  our  old  Scottish  marriage-covenants.  Such 
indeed  is  the  supposition  of  Sibbald ;  yet  on  examining 
those  curious  items,  we  see  they  are  all  useful,  eadi  after 
its  sort,  and  correspond  with  our  noticm  of  those  days 
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when  ricto  lay  in  kind^  end  sheep  and  oxen^  and  webs 
and  fleeces  followed  or  pieeeded  the  opulent  bride  to  her 
elected  homa*  '' Ane  aaik  made  of  the  linkome  twine" 
seems  a  strange  piece  of  raiment^  if  we  are  right  in 
imagining  that  the  doth  of  Lincoln  was  always  green ; 
and  to  suppose,  with  Chalmers,  that  it  is  doth  of  lint 
and  woollen,  is  to  bestow  a  very  uneasy  garment  on 
honest  Jock — ^who  seems  indeed  a  ^ery  hearty  fellow, 
and  one  who  would  not  be  curious  in  his  dress.  The 
author  is  unknown. 


SWEET  WILLIAM'S  OHOST. 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Margaret's  door. 

With  many  a  grievous  groan ; 
And  aye  he  tirkd  at  the  pin. 

But  answer  made  she  none. 
Is  this  my  £either  Philip  ? 

Or  is't  my  brother  John  ? 
Or  is't  my  true  love  Willie 

To  Scotland  new  come  home  ? 

Tis  not  thy  father  IMiilip, 

Nor  yet  thy  brother  John ; 
But  'tis  thy  true  love  WUlic, 

To  Scotland  new  come  home. 
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O^  sweet  Margret !  O^  dear  Margietl 
I  pray  thee  fspesk  to  me: 

Give  me  my  &ith  and  troth,  Margret, 
As  I  gave  it  to  thee. 

Thy  £uth  and  troth  thou'ae  never  get. 

Of  me  no  love  shalt  win. 
Until  ye  come  within  my  bower 

And  kiss  my  dieek  and  chin. 
O  if  I  come  within  your  bower, 

I  come  no  earthly  man ; 
And  if  I  kiss  thy  rode  lips 

Thy  days  will  not  be  lang. 

O,  sweet  Margret  I  O,  dear  Margret ! 

I  pray  thee  speak  to  me : 
Give  me  my  £uth  and  troth,  Margret, 

As  I  gave  it  to  thee. 
Thy  faith  and  troth  thou'se  never  get. 

Nor  fiivour  from  me  win. 
Till  thou  take  me  to  yon  kirkyard 

And  wed  me  with  a  ring. 

My  bones  are  buried  in  a  kirkyard. 
Far,  far  beyond  the  sea ; 

And  it's  but  my  spirit,  Maigret, 
That's  speaking  now  to  thee. 

She  stretched  out  her  lily  hand 
All  for  to  do  her  best — 
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Haicj  there's  your  faith  and  troth,  Willie, 
God  send  your  sool  good  rest. 

Now  she  has  kilted  her  robes  of  green 

A  span  below  her  knee ; 
And  a'  the  live-long  winter  night 

The  spirit  followed  she. 
Is  there  any  room  at  your  head,  Willie  P 

Or  any  room  at  your  feet? 
Or  any  room  at  your  side,  Willie, 

Wherein  that  I  may  creep  } 

There's  nae  room  at  my  head,  Maigret ; 

There's  nae  room  at  my  feet ; 
There's  nae  room  at  my  side,  Margret, 

My  coffin  is  made  so  meet. 
Then  up  and  crew  the  red,  red  cock. 

And  up  and  crew  the  grey— 
*Tia  time,  'tis  time,  my  dear  Maigret, 

That  I  were  gane  away. 

No  more  the  ghost  to  Margret  said  ; 
But  with  a  grievous  groan 

Evanished  in  a  cloud  of  mist. 
And  lef^  her  all  alone. 

O  Willie,  stay — my  true  love,  stay- 
Fair  Margret  stopt,  and  cried. 

Wan  grew  her  cheeks,  she  closed  her  een. 
And  stretched  her  out  and  died. 
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This  affeetiiig  mng  was  reoorrered  bj  Allan  Ramsay, 
and  has  been  retaached  in  sereral  plaoes.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  only  the  more  tragic  portion  of  a  legendary  ballad 
of  oonsideraUe  bean^.  Willie  reMdves  to  visit  his 
mistress. 

Gie  com  unto  my  hdrae^  mother. 

And  meat  uilto  my  man ; 
For  I  maun  be  at  Margret's  bower 

Before  the  idght  comes  on. 
O  stay  at  hame,  my  son  Willie^ 

The  wind  blows  sharp  and  dour ; 
The  night  will  be  baith  mirk  and  late 

Before  ye  reaeh  her  bower* 

O,  though  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  mif  kj 

Or  the  wind  blew  ne'er  sae  eauld— * 
O  I  shall  be  in  Margret's  bower 

Before  twa  hours  are  tauld. 
O  gin  ye  gang  to  May  Maxgret 

Without  the  leave  of  me^ 
O  in  the  midst  of  Clyde  water 

My  malison  ye'll  dree. 

Willie  crossed  the  Clyde,  and  gglned  his  mistress's 
bower;  but  Margret  was  more  capricicus  than  most 
maidens  of  romance,  and  refused  him  admittance.  Her 
mother,  a  careful  and  a  vigilant  dame,  had  three  cham- 
bers, but  they  were  all  alike  unfit  for  a  lover's  reception : 
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Foraneof  themkfii'ci'  com, 

Tke  other  18  fd' o' faay; 
The  tliifd  is  fo*  o' merry  yoang  men 
,      Who  winna  be  gone  till  day. 

He  turned  lus  bridle  homewards ;  but  the  Clyde  was  in 
flood :  his  mother's  corse  came  upon  him  in  the  stream ; 
and  his  next  appearance  is  in  the  form  of  a  Spirit,  at  the 
door  of  his  mistress,  requesting  release  from  his  vows. 
This  singular  superstition  is  beautifiilly  illustrated  in 
the  preface  to  the  Pirate— -the  authcnr  is  describing  the 
career  of  Oow,  a  noted  maritime  freebooter,  who  was 
executed  in  1725. 

''  It  is  said  that  the  lady,  whose  affections  he  had  en- 
gaged, went  up  to  London  to  see  him  before  his  death, 
and  that,  arriving  too  late,  she  had  the  courage  to  re- 
quest a  sight  of  his  dead  body ;  and  then  touching  the 
hand  of  the  corpse,  she  ftormally  resumed  the  troth-plight 
she  had  bestowed.  Without  gmng  through  this  cere- 
mony, she  could  not,  according  to  the  superstition  of 
the  country,  have  escaped  a  visit  from  the  ghost  of  her 
departed  lover,  in  the  event  of  bestowing  upon  any 
living  suitor  the  £uth  which  she  had  plighted  to  the 
dead.  Tins  part  of  the  l^nd  may  serve  as  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  beautiful  tale  of  the  fine  Scottish 
ballad,  which  begins 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Margret's  door." 

That  a  Spirit  could  net  rest  till  released  frixm  vows  made 
in  the  body  is  a  common  belief;  and  it  was  in  obedi- 
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enoe  to  this  nistic  creed  that  the  Spirit  of  Sweet  Willie 
was  so  importunate  with  May  Margret.  We  owe  the  first 
part  of  the  ballad  to  the  industiy  of  Jamieson. 


FAIR  ANNIE  OF  KIRKLAND. 

O  will  ye  go  to  the  wood^  Willie^ 

Or  dance  in  bower  and  ha' ; 
Or  go  down  to  yon  lonesome  glen 

For  ane  o*  us  maun  h,'  ? 
I'll  no  go  to  the  wood^  Johnie, 

Nor  dance  in  bower  or  ha' ; 
But  1*11  go  to  yon  lonesome  glen^ 

For  ane  o'  us  maun  h,\ 

And  they  fought  up,  and  they  fought  down. 

Till  blood  dropt  thick  as  dew-^ 
It  was  a  stroke  i'  the  twilight  gray 

That  fair  young  Johnie  slew. 
O  take  me  softly  up,  Willie, 

Unto  yon  fountain  fair. 
And  wash,  and  wash  my  bleeding  wounds 

That  they  may  bleed  nae  mair. 

O,  red,  red,  soon  the  water  ran 

That  late  ran  silver  fair ; 
He  washed,  and  washed,  and  wept  and  washed. 

But  they  bled  mair  and  mair. 
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Tliroogh  three  folds  of  his  hoUin  mk, 

Sewed  by  sweet  Annie's  ban'; 
Through  three  folds  of  his  mantle  green 

Young  Johnie's  life's-blood  ran. 

There  is  a  nook  in  Kirldand  wood 

Where  birks  are  budding  iedi ; 
Aye  when  the  moon  was  'mang  the  boughs, 

I  walked  wi'  Annie  there. 
There  lay  my  arrows  at  my  head^ 

My  brown  sword  at  my  feet ; 
And  o'er  my  head  the  birds  shall  sing. 

Nor  wake  me  firae  my  sleep. 

He  laid  a  green  sod  on  his  brow. 

And  on  his  breast  aboon— * 
Soon  o'er  the  €op  of  Annie's  bower 

He  saw  the  wakening  moon. 
And  she  looked  out  on  the  white  moon 

And  had  a  song  begun — 
O,  welcome,  welcome,  Willie,  she  said ; 

And  Where's  my  true  love,  John  ? 

There's  red  blood  on  your  sword,  Willie, 

Where  red  blood  shouldna  be. 
O  it's  the  blood  of  my  grey  hounds ; 

They  wadnae  hunt  for  me. 
It's  nae  t&e  blood  of  thy  hounds,  Willie ; 

Their  blood  was  ne'er  sae  red. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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O  it's  the  blood  of  thjr  true  love. 
That  my  sharp  weapon  shed. 

The  tears  caine»  and  her  bosom  burst 

It's  golden  laces  nine. 
When  ilka  ane  lo6ka  liMr  her  love> 

Lang  may  I  looklor  mineb 
Aye,  ye  may  tear  these  shining  locks. 

And  wipe  these  stream]]]^  een; 
'Twas  a'  for  the  love  of  thy  sweet  face 

That  my  sword  smote  so  keen. 

An  ill  death  shall  ye  die,  Willie ; 

A  dread  death  shall  ye  die. 
O  put  me  in  abottomlesa  Boat 

Upon  the  summer  sea. 
And  when  will  ye  come  hame,  Willie  ? 

And  when  will  ye  come  hame  ? 
Nae  nudr  yon  moon,  in  hesfcn  aboon. 

Shall  shine  when  I  come  hame. 


A  more  expended  copy  of  this  ballad  may  be  found  in 
Jamieson's  collection,  under  the  name  of  the  ''  Twa 
Brothers;"  it  is  in  a  rude  and  cdmtpted  state,  tiiough 
some  of  the  breaches  which  time  made  in  the  story 
have  been  ingeniously  filled  up  by  the  editor.  I  have 
ventured  to  print  it  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  I  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  sung ;  and  the  liberties  I 
have  taken  may  be  justified  by  the  mutilated  state  of  the 
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ballad^  and  the  change  to  which  all  things  oral  have 
been  subjected.  It  has  many  lines  in  common  with 
TBiioas  romantic  ballads;  more  than  their  accustomed 
quantity  of  repetitions;  and  the  same  dramatic  cha- 
racter which  distinguishes  all  the  productions  of  our 
ancestors.  To  be  buried,  with  their  swords  at  their 
head  and  their  arrows  at  their  feet,  is  a  wish  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  olden  heroes  of  song.  Soots  and  English ; 
and  the  fatal  omnbat  and  its  tragic  dose  will  remind 
many  readers  of  the  pathetic  baUad  of  Graeme  and 
Bewick.  I  cannot  gratify  my  readers  with  any  certain 
information  concerning  the  scene  of  the  story.  In  Ja- 
mieson  it  has  something  of  a  northern  look  and  sound. 
The  house  of  Indunurry,  formerly  called  Kirkland,  was 
built  of  old  by  the  abbot  of  Hdyrood ;  but  it  would  be 
rash  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Fair  Annie. 
The  ballad  is  known  by  the  name  of ''  The  Woods  of 
WarsUn/'  a  corruption  of  woods  a  warslin,  frotii  the 
strife  which  ended  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  brothers. 


c2 
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LADY  ANNE  BOTHWELL'S  LAMENT. 

Balow,  my  boy,  lie  still  and  sleep. 
It  grieves  me  sore  to  hear  thee  weep : 
If  thou'lt  be  silent,  I'll  be  glad. 
Thy  mourning  makes  my  heart  full  sad. 
Balow,  my  boy,  thy  mother's  joy. 
Thy  fftther  fared  me  great  annoy. 
'  Balow,  my  boy,  lie  still  and  sleep. 
It  grieves  me  sore  to  hear  thee  weep. 

Balow,  my  darling,  sleep  awhile. 

And  when  thou  wak'st,  then  sweetly  smile ; 

But  smile  not  as  thy  father  did. 

To  cozen  maids,  nay,  Qod  forbid ; 

For  in  thine  eye  his  look  I  see. 

The  tempting  look  that  ruin'd  me. 

When  he  b^;an  to  court  my  love. 
And  with  his  sugar'd  words  to  move. 
His  tempting  face,  and  flatfring  cheer. 
In  time  to  me  did  not  appear ; 
But  now  I  see  that  cruel  he 
Cares  neither  for  his  babe  nor  me. 
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Farewell^  hreweU,  thoa  fialsest  yoath. 
That  ever  kiss'd  a  woman's  mouth. 
Let  never  any  after  me 
Submit  unto  thy  courtesy : 
For,  if  they  do,  O !  cruel  thou 
Wilt  her  abuse,  and  care  not  how. 

'^   I  was  too  credulous  at  the  first. 
To  yield  thee  all  a  maiden  durst,  - 
Thou  swore  for  ever  true  to  prove. 
Thy  fiiith  unchanged,  unchang'd  thy  We ; 
But  quick  as  thought  the  change  is  wrought. 
Thy  love's  no  more,  thy  promise  nought. 

I  wish  I  were  a  maid  again. 
From  young  men's  flattery  I'd  refrain^ 
For  now  unto  my  grief  I  find. 
They  all  are  peijur'd  and  unkind : 
Bewitching  charms  bred  all  my  harms. 
Witness  my  babe  lies  in  my  arms. 

I  take  my  fate  fit>m  bad  to  worse. 
That  I  must  needs  be  now  a  nurse. 
And  lull  my  young  son  on  my  lap. 
From  me,  sweet  orphan,  take  the  pap. 
Balow,  my  child,  thy  mother  mild 
Shall  wail  as  from  all  bliss  exil'd. 

Balow,  my  boy,  weep  not  for  me. 
Whose  greatest  grief's  for  wronging  thee. 
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Nor  pity  her  deserved  smart. 
Who  can  bhme  none  bvt  her  jEond  heart ; 
For  too  soon  trusting  ktest  finds^ 
With  fairest  tongaes  are  fidsest  minds. 

Balow,  my  bey,  thy  fatherfs  fled. 
When  he  the  thriftless  son  has  play'd : 
Of  vows  and  oaths  forgetful,  he 
Preferr'd  the  wars  to  thee  and  me> 
But  now,  perhi^,  thy  curse  and  mine 
Make  him  eat  aooras  with  the  swine. 

But  curse  not  him ;  perhaps  now  he. 
Stung  with  remorse,  is  blessing  thee : 
Perhaps  at  death  j  for  who  can  tell 
Whether  the  judge  of  heaven  <Nr  hell. 
By  some  proud  foe  has  struck  the  Uow, 
And  laid  the  dear  deceiver  low? 

I  wish  I  were  into  the  bounds 

Where  he  lies  smothering  in  his  wounds. 

Repeating,  as  he  pants  for  air. 

My  name,  whom  once  he  call'd  his  fedr. 

No  woman's  yet  so  fieroely  set. 

But  she'll  foigive,  though  not  fivget. 

If  linen  lacks,  for  my  love's  sake. 
Then  quickly  to  him  would  I  make 
My  smock  once  for  his  body  meet. 
And  wrap  him  in  that  winding-sheet. 
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Ah  me  I  how  happy  had  I  heen. 
If  he  had  ne'er  been  wnipt 


Babiir^  my  boy^  I'll  weep  for  thee; 

Too  SQon^  akkoj  thoa'lt  weep  for  me: 

Thy  griefs  are  growing  to  a  sum^ 

God  grant  thee  patience  when  they  oome ; 

Bom  to  sustain  thy  mother's  shame^ 

A  hapless  £ate>  a  bastard's  name. 
Balow>  my  boy^  lie  still  and  sleep. 
It  grieves  me  muse  to  hear  thee  weep. 

There  is  a  pathos  in  this  ancient  song  so  sincere  and 
moving,  that  tlie  freedom  of  the  lady's  aUnsions  to  her 
Tiigin  state,  and^the  wannth  ofsomeof  herezpressioiis, 
are  felt  only  as  the  natural  language  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair; Some  one  informed  Percy  that  it  was  written 
by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Bothwell,  or  rather  Boswell, 
whose  hnsband,  or  lover,  deserted  her  and  her  child:  I 
wish  those  who  knew  so  much  had  known  more,  and 
enabled  the  editor  of  .the  Reliques  of  En^^ish  Poetry  to 
speak  with  the  hope  of  being  believed.  The  song  has 
always  been  known  by  the  name  of  Lady  Anne  Both- 
well's  Lament ;  and  no  one  who  reads  it  can  suppose  it 
to  be  the  complaint  of  a  wife.  It  is  very  old,  and  was  in  ez- 
istenoe  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary :  I  have  often 
thouf^t  that  the  song  of ''  Bothwell  bank  thou  bloom- 
est  foir,"  which  a  traveller,  before  the  year  1605,  heard 
a  Scottish  lady  sing  in  Palestine,  ^vas  a  variation,  or  a 
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portioii  of  this  pathetic  lament.  Traditioii  kys  the 
scene  of  Lady  Anne's  sorrows  among  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Bothwell-castle^  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  near 
Olasgow.  Our  Scottish  song  has  a  deeper  pathos  than 
the  fragment  which  Percy  found* in  his  folio;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  modernised,  and  that 
too  by  a  skilful  and  a  tender  hand. 

Be  to  thy  lover  tried  and  true. 
And  never  change  her  for  a  new ; 
If  good  or 'fiiir  of  her  have  care*-* 
A  woman's  curse  falls  wonderous  sair. 

The  single-heartedness  of  the  heroine,  and  her  sense  of 
the  weight  oi  a  woman's  jcurse,  are  well  expressed  in 
these  four  ancient  lines. 

Several  ineffectual  attempts  have  been  made  to  re* 
place  the  song  of  Bothwell  Bank ;  but  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  write  up  to  public  expectation,  or  restore  a 
lost  song  which  was  believed  to  be  exceedingly  beauti* 
fill.  .  No  one  has  succeeded  altogether  m  making  the 
new  pass  for  the  pld. 
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THE  BLYTHSOME  BRIDAL. 

Fj  let  va  a'  to  the  l^dal. 

For  there  will  be  lilting  there ; 
Fot  Jock's  to  be  married  to  Maggy, 

The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair. 
And  there  will  be  lang-kail  and  porridge. 

And  bannoeks  of  barley-meal ; 
And  there  will  be  good  saut  herring. 

To  relish  a  cog  of  good  ale. 

And  th^re  will  be  Sawney  the  sutor. 

And  Will  wi'  the  meikle  moa* ; 
And  there  will  be  Tam  the  bliitter. 

With  Andrew  the  tinkler,  I  trow  ; 
And  there  will  be  bow'd-lcgged  Robie, 

With  thnmbless  Katy's  goodman ; 
And  there  will  be  blue-cheeked  Dobie, 

And  Laime  the  laird  of  the  land. 

And  there  will  be  sow-libber  Patie, 

And  plooky-fw'd  Wat  i'  the  miU, 
Capper-nos'd  Francie  and  Gibbie, ' 

That  wins  in  the  how  of  the  hill ; 
And  there  will  be  Alaster  Sibbie, 

Wha  in  with  black  Bessie  did  mool. 
With  snivelling  Lilly,  and  Tibby, 

The  lass  that  stands  aft  on  the  >^tool. 
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And  Madge  that  was  buckled  to  Steenie, 

And  ooft  bim  grey  fareeks  to  his  a— > 
Who  after  was  hangit  for  stealings 

Great  mercy  it  bappen'd  na  wane: 
And  there  will  be  gleed  Geordy  Janners^ 

And  Kirsh  with  the  lily-white  1^ 
Wha  gade  to  the  soath  for  manners. 

And  danced  the  daft  danoe  in  Mons-m^. 

And  there  wijil  be  Jndan  Madanrie, 

And  blinkin  daft  Barbara  Macli6g» 
Wi'  flae-lngged  ^hamey-faGrd  Laorie, 

And  shangy-mou'd  haluket  M^. 
And  there  will  be  happer-ar— 'd  Nancy, 

And  fiiiry-&c'd  Flowri^  by  name. 
Muck  Madie^  and  fat  hippit  Qrisf, 

The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  wame. 

And  there  will  be  Gim-againrOibhie, 

With  his  glaikit  wife  Jenny  BeU, 
And  misle-shinn'd  Mnngo  Macqsie, 

The  lad  that  was  skipper  himseL 
There  lads  and  lasses  in  pearlings 

Will  ftast  in  the  heart  of  the  ha'. 
On  fiybowB,  and  rifarts,  and  cadings. 

That  are  baith  sodden  and  rasir. 

And  there  will  be  fadgea  and  bniehan. 
With  fimth  of  good  gabboeka  of  skate, 

Powsowdy,  and  drammodc,  and  ciowdy, 
And  caller  nowt«feet  in  a  {date. 
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And  there  will  be  partans  and  bucldes. 
And  whitens  and  speldingB  enew, 

Wbh  silked  sheep  heada>  and  a  haggles. 
And  scadlipa  to  sup  till  ye  spew. 

And  there  will  be  lapper'd  milk  kebbocks^ 

And  sowena,  and  farls,  and  baps^ 
With  swats,  and  well  soaped  pannches. 

And  brandy  in  stoops  and  in  caps: 
And  theie  will  be  meal-kail  and  castocks. 

With  sUnk  to  sap  till  ye  rive» 
And  roasts  to  roast  on  a  faraader. 

Of  flakes  that  were  taken  alive. 

Serapt  haddocks,  wilks,  dulse  and  tangle, 

Anda  null  (^good  snishing  to  prie ; 
When  weary  with  eating  and  driiddng. 

We'll  rise  up  and  dance  till  we  die. 
Then  fy  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal. 

For  there  will  be  lilting  liieie ; 
For  Jookfs  to  be  narxied  to  Maggie, 

The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair. 

I  find  thi9  very  ancient  and  very  humorous  song 
placed  side  by  aide,  in  James  Watson's  odlection  of 
1706,  with  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green;  and  it  is  a 
large  partaker  in  the  free  lively  spirit  of  that  admirable 
poem.  It  has  great  ease  of  ezpresskm  and  great  graphic 
force  of  delineation.  The  witty  catalogue  of  guests 
which  it  assembles  for  the  wedding,  with  their  epithets. 
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personal  or  historical^  is  very  charactmBtic.  Those 
oonyersant  with  our  provincial  manners  will  know  how 
common  snch  whimsical  nicknames  are.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted,  that  the  decorum  is  inferior  to  the  humour ;  and 
that  in  the  indulgence  of  free  and  unrestrained  mirth 
the  author  forgot  to  anticipate  the  pain  which  he  would 
give  to  a  refined  posterity.  But  such  is  die  character 
of  the  song  that  amendment  is  certainly  unsafe,  and 
nearly  hopeless.  In  the  attempt  to  purify,  the  grain 
would  escape  with  the  chaff.  When  it  must  be  amended, 
it  must  be  forgotten,  if  to  forget  it  be  in  our  power.  To 
many  persons — those  fond  (^ancient  language,  and  those 
curious  in  old  manners,  it  must  ever  be  welcome  in  its 
primitiye  state— and  in  such  a  state  have  I  ventured  to 
retain  it.  It  gives  us,  in  common  with  many  old  strains, 
a  lively  image  of  a  merry  people.  Much  of  it  is,  and 
must  ever  remain,  inaccessible  to  an  English  reader — 
the  peculiar  humour  cannot  be  revealed  by  notes;  and 
almost  every  line  would  require  a  commentary.  In 
abating  the  expressed  grossness  of  one  line  which  re- 
lated the  history  of  Kirsh,  I  have  rendered  an  explana- 
tion necessary.  Tradition,  which  is  fond  of  femiliar 
illustration,  measures  the  calibre  of  Mons-Meg  by  the 
story  of  an  intrigue  which  a  young  woman,  who  had 
gone  south  for  the  improvement  of  her  manners,  had 
with  a  soldier  of  the  guard  in  the  very  throat  of  this 
extraordinary  instrument  of  war.  The  song  is  said  to 
be  the  production  of  Francis  Semple  of  Beltrees. 
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GO  TO  THE  EWE-BUGHTS,  MARION. 

Will  ye  go  to  the  ewe-bughts,  Marion, 

And  wear  in  the  sheep  wi'  me : 
The  sun  shines  sweety  my  Marion ; 

But  nae  half  sae  sweet  as  thee. 
O^  Marion's  a  bonnie  lass. 

And  the  blythe  blinks  in  her  ee ; 
And  &in  wad  I  marry  Marion^ 

Gin  Marion  wad  marry  me. 

There's  gowd  in  your  garters^  Marion^ 

And  silk  on  your  white  hause-bane ; 
Fu'  fsan  wad  I  kiss  my  Marion, 

At  e'en  when  I  come  hame. 
There's  braw  lads  in  Eamshaw,  Marion^ 

Wha  gape,  and  glowr  with  their  e'e. 
At  kirk>  when  they  see  my  Marion ; 

But  nane  of  them  lo'es  like  me. 

I've  nine  milk-ewes^  my  Marion ; 

A  cow  and  a  brawny  quey, 
I'll  gi'e  them  a'  to  my  Marion^ 

Just  on  her  bridal  day ; 
•And  ye's  get  a  green  sey  apron, 

And  waistcoat  of  the  London  brown. 
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And  TOW  but  ye  will  be  yap'ring. 
Whene'er  ye  gang  to  the  town. 

I'm  young  and  stout,  my  Marion ; 

Nane  dances  like  me  on  the  green : 
And  gin  ye  forsake  me,  Marion, 

I'll  e'en  gae  draw  up  wi'  Jean : 
Sae  put  on  your  pearlins,  Marion, 

And  kirde  of  the  cramasie ; 
And  soon  as  my  chin  has  nae  hair  on, 

I  shall  come  west,*  and  see  ye. 

This  is  a  relique  of  the  ancient  rural  Muse  of  Caledonia; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  we  had  many  such  specimens  of  her 
simplicity  and  spirit.  Homely  truth  and  honest  affec- 
tion have  rendered  it  a  great  favourite;  and  though 
many  more  aspiring  songs  of  a  similar  kind  have  ap- 
peared since  it  was  found  and  published  by  Ramsay, 
none  have  yet  surpassed  it  in  original  beauty.  Allan 
introduced  it  to  notice  as  an  old  song  with  additions : 
and  Bishop  Percy  reprinted  it  with  a  more  antique  or- 
thography, but  with  no  other  material  difftfence.  It 
seems  to  have  been  found  by  the  Englishman  in  some  old 
manuscript  or  printed  work ;  for  tradition  never  recites 
her  verses  in  the  style  in  which  he  has  published  it :  if  he 
borrowed  it  from  Ramsay,  he  has  taken  a  curious  liberty 
with  the  spelling.  The  only-  change  which  time  has 
made  in  the  song  is  in  substituting  a  silver  ornament 
for  one  of  silk,  on  the  neck  of  the  maiden ;  but  though 
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the  women  of  Scotland  wore  lockets  of  ahrer  in  fonner 
times  Toond  their  necks^  and  were  like  the  wife  of  the 
borderer^  "  Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud/'  I  have  \ 
chosen  to  abide  by  the  version  of  Ramsay.  The  north 
and  sonth  of  Scotland  have  contested  the  hononr  of  the 
air :  they  might  as  well  dl^pate  the  ownership  of  the 
last  breath  of  wind  which  passed  over  their  hills,  Bums 
inclines  to  give  it  to  the  ballad  of  "  Lord  Gordon^  he 
has  three  daughters ;"  but  this  has  a  modem  sounds  and 
a  look  of  yesterday,  compared  with  *'  The  Ewe-bughts 
Marion"-^Who  can  tell  to  what  district  it  bdongs>  or 
who  cares? 

The  hero  of  this  song  seems  to  have  been  a  good  judge 
of  woman.  He  tells  Marion  of  his  sincere  affection,  of 
his  pastoral  wealth,  of  her  sweetness  and  loveliness,  of 
the  number  of  her  admirers,  of  the  splendid  dxesses  he 
will  buy  her  on  her  marriage ;  and  having  armed  her 
vanity  in  his  favour,  he  alludes  to  his  own  personal  ac- 
complishments, and  hints  that,  should  she  prove  crael, 
he  can  console  himself  with  another—he  will  draw  up 
wi'  Jean* 
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6LENKINDIE. 

Olenkiiidie  was  a  harper  good. 

He  harped  to  the  king— - 
O  there  was  ma^c  in  his  touch. 

And  sorcery  in  his  string : 
He'd  harp  a  fish  ont  o'  the  water. 

And  water  out  o'  a  stane. 
And  milk  out  of  a  maiden's  breast. 

That  bairn  had  never  nane. 

He's  taen  his  good  harp  in  his  hand. 

He  harpet  and  he  sang ; 
111  give  ye  a  robe,  said  our  good  king, 

A  rich  robe  and  a  lang. 
To  harp  the  winter  night  to  me 

And  to  my  nobles  nine  ;-— 
The  harp  is  sweet  at  dinner  hour. 

And  sweet  is  song  and  wine. 

He's  taen  his  charm'd  harp  in  his  hand. 

And  harped  them  all  asleep. 
All  but  the  king's  fiedr  daughter 

Whom  love  did  waken  keep : 
And  first  he  harped  a  grave  tuue. 

And  syne  he  harped  a  gay. 
And  many  a  look  and  kind  sigh 

I  wot  that  lady  gae. 
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O  gentle  knight !  O  gentle  knight ! 
YeVe  chann'd  my  heart  o'er  soon : 

0  oome  this  night  to  my  bower  door 
Ere  sets  yon  sinking  moon. 

The  moon  was  sinking  in  the  west. 

The  gray  cock  dapt  his  wing. 
When  a  fause  page  went  to  her  door, 

And  pnlled  the  silken  string. 

1  trow  ye're  an  ungentle  knight. 
Ye  woo  sae  wondrous  rude  ; 

O  though  ye  are  a  harper  hi^, 

Ye're  but  of  a  churl's  blude. 
And  aye  he  took  her  in  his  arms. 

And  never  a  word  he  spoke. 
And  aye  he  stayed  her  words  wi'  a  kiaa, 

And  mony  a  ane  he  took. 

And  why,  Glenkindie,  my  true  love. 

Would  ye  away  so  soon  ?-^ 
O  stay  an  hour  in  thy  love's  bower. 

We'll  measure  it  by  the  moon. 
The  moon  was  shining  in  the  sky. 

And  gleaming  on  the  floor. 
When  young  Glenkindie,  her  true  love. 

Came  to  her  chamber  door. 

She  kenn'd  him  by  his  forehead  fair. 
And  lodes  of  gdden  light— 

VOL.  II.  i> 
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She  k^nh'd  him  by  his.  strong  right  ann. 
In  which  his  sword  shone  bright. 

I've  harped  until  the  night  stars  shone. 
An  hour  before  their  time ; 

I've  chftrni'd  the  darkness  into  li^t 
With  harpstring  and  with  rhyme. 

All  on  his  sleeve  of  sea-green  silk. 

He  streaked  his  sword  so  free— - 
He  maun  have  wings,  and  ten  men's  might. 

This  night  who  wins  frae  me : 
There  was  a  step,  there  was  a  thrust. 

Nor  word  was  there  nor  din — 
At  the  third  thmst,  on  a  dead  man's  fact. 

The  moon  was  looking  in. 

I  have  extracted  this  song  out  of  the  wild  and  tra- 
gic story  of  the  Olenkindie  of  Jamieson,  and  the  Olas- 
gerion  of  Percy.  The  magic  power  imputed  to  the  instru- 
ment of  the  harper  seems  little  more  than  what  is 
ascribed  to  the  harp  of  David  when  he  played  before 
Saul ;  nor  has  it  equal  power  with  the  inspired  verse  of 
Odin  :— 

'^  I  am  possessed  of  songs  such  as  neither  the  spouse 
of  a  long  nor  the  son  of  a  man  can  repeat— -one  of  them 
is  called  the  Helper :  it  will  help  thee  at  thy  need,  in 
sickness,  grief,  and  all  adversities.  I  know  a  song  which 
the  sons  of  men  ought  to  sing  if  they  would  become 
skilful  physicians.     I  know  a  song  by  which  I  soften 
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and  enchant  the  arms  of  my  enemies  and  render  their 
weapons  of  none  effect.  I  know  a  song  which  I  need 
only  sing  when  men  have  loaded  me  with  bonds ;  for 
the  moment  I  sing  it  my  chains  fall  in  pieces,  and  I 
walk  forth  at  liberty.  I  know  a  song  nJBeful  to  all  man- 
kind ;  for  as  soon  as  hatred  inflames  the  sons  of  men,  the 
moment  I  sing  it  they  are  appeased.  I  know  a  song  of 
sadi  virtue  that,  were  I  caught  in  a  storm,  I  can  hush 
the  winds  and  render  the  air  perfectly  calm." 

Glenkindie  is  the  Glasgerion  of  Wales ;  but  the  king's 
daughter  was  probably  influenced  more  by  his  music 
and  his  verse  than  by  the  charms  of  his  person,  for  the 
Welsh  knew  him  by  the  name  of  the  SaUow — ^which, 
indeed,  his  name  expresses.  He  is  classed  by  Chaucer 
with  Orpheus,  Arion,  and  Chiron ;  but  I  am  too  ignorant 
of  Welsh  tradition  to  know  whether  his  minstrelsy  has 
the  same  imputed  power  in  Briton  story  as  it  has  in 
northern  song.  It  was  in  this  ballad  that  Otway  found 
the  story  of  his  **  Orphan/'  a  drama  that  no  one  may  hope 
to  read  without  attesting  with  tears  its  resistless  pathos. 
It  has  one  of  those  plots  in  which  virtue  is  cheated  out 
of  its  purity;  it  is  dangerous  and  unnatural  to  make 
honour  fall  by  trick  and  stratagem — I  never  can  read 
the  '^  Orphan"  without  admiring  the  powers  of  the  last  of 
our  great  dramatists,  and  wishing  he  had  never  ^vrote  it. 
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FAIR  HELEN  OF  KIRCONNEL. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies — 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies 

On  fair  Kirconnel  lea. 
O  Helen  fair  heyond  compare, 
I'll  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair 
Shall  hind  my  heart  for  evermair 

Until  the  day  I  die. 

O  think  nae  ye  my  heart  was  sair* 
When  my  love  dropt  and  spoke  nae  mair. 
She  sank  and  swoon'd  wi'  meikle  care 

On  fiedr  Kirconnel  lea. 
Carst  he  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought. 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  hurd  Helen  dropt, 

And  died  to  succour  me. 

As  I  went  down  the  water  wide, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 
With  sword  in  hand  and  side  by  side. 

On  fair  Kirconnel  lea ; 
The  small  bird  ceased  its  song  with  awe 
When  our  bright  swords  it  heard  and  saw. 
And  I  hew'd  him  in  pieces  sma* 

For  her  that  died  for  me. 
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O  that  I  w^e  where  Helen  lies^ 
Ni^t  and  day  on  me  she  cries^ 
Oat  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise^ 
**0  oome  my  love  to  me." 

0  Helen  fsai !  O  Helen  chaste ! 
If  I  were  with  thiee  I  were  blest^ 
Where  thou  lies  low  and  takes  thy  rest. 

On  fiur  Kiroonnel  lea. 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding-sheet  drawn  o'er  my  een. 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying 

On  £Bur  Kirconnel  lea. 
I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
I'm  sick  of  all  beneath  the  skies 

Since  my  love  died  for  mc. 

So  various  are  the  copies  of  this  pathetic  song,  and'of 
to  little  merit  are  many  of  the  verses,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  judicious  selection,  lest  the  Ifnes  that  are  na- 
tural and  touching  should  suffer  by  the  separation.  The 
thoiTi  cannot  always  be  removed  from  the  rose  without 
diminishing  its  beauty  and  its  perfume.  Bums  re- 
touched one  copy  for  the  Museum;  he  seemed  little 
satisfied  with  his  success,  nor  am  I  sure  that  he  ought 
to  have  been,  though  it  was  seldom  that  his  skill  and 
felicity  in  this  kind  of  emendation  deserted  him. 

The  traditional  story  of  Fair  Helen  and  her  lover  is 
as  widely  known  as  the  song,  and  is  told,  perhaps,  as 
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often  as  the  other  is  sung.  Helen  Irving,  the  daughter 
of  the  laid  of  Kirconnel,  in  Dmnfriesshire,  was  admired 
for  her  beauty,  and  beloved  by  two  neighbouring  gentle- 
men—Adam Fleming  of  Kirkpatrick,  and  the  laird  of 
Blacket-house.  Fleming  was  fevoured  by  the  lady ;  the 
other  made  less  impression  on  her  heart,  than  his  posses- 
sionsi  which  were  said  to  have  been  laige,  made  on  the 
minds  of  her  parents.  The  lovers,  therefore,  were  obliged 
to  meet  in  secret,  and  their  place  of  tryste  was  among 
the  woods  which  covered  the  banks  of  the  stream  of 
Kirtle  down  to  the  water  edge.  During  one  of  these 
interviews,  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer's  eve,  Helen  ob- 
served her  jealous  and  despised  lover  taking  a  mortal 
aim  with  a  carabine,  or  cross-bow,  over  the  water  at  the 
bosom  of  his  rival.  She  uttei^  a  shriek,  threw  herself 
before  him,  and  received  the  fatal  shot  or  shafit  in  her 
back,  and  died  instantly  in  her  lover's  anns.  The  place 
is  stUl  shown  where  Fleming  rushed  through  the  stream  ; 
and  conjecture  has  removed  the  9pot,  where  the  obstinate 
and  dubious  single  combat  took  place,  to  a  little  knoiU 
a  bowshot  up  the  Kirtle :  the  peasantry  often  sit  nigh 
the  place  and  show  to  their  children  where  the  mur- 
derer was  hewn  to  pieces. 

There  are  other  traditions,  which  lay  the  scene  of  his 
death  in  foreign  lands,  and  Fleming  is  made  to  follow 
him  through  Spain  and  slay  him  in  Syria.  The  combat 
is  always  represented  to  be  long  and  fierce,  and  the  story 
of  his  being  hewn  to  pieces  is  never  varied.  The  Irvings, 
a  numerous  and  respectable  name,  invariably  call  the 
heroine  Helen  Irving ;  but  the  Bells^  a  still  more  ntt- 
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meroos  and  equally  respectable  name^  caU  her  Helen 
Bell :  about  the  name  of  the  murderer  there  seems  to 
be  no  contention,  and  I  am  willing  it  should  remain  un- 
known. The  grave  of  the  lovers  is  shown  in  the  church- 
yard of  Slirconnel  near  Spiingkell.  Yon  may  still  discern 
"  Hie  jaoet  Adamus  Fleming."  A  crass  and  sword  have 
been  cut  on  their  tombstone ;  but  so  unskilfully  sculp- 
tured as  to  countenance  the  belief  of  the  peasantry  that 
while  the  sword  represents  the  weapon  by  whidi  Helen's 
death  was  avenged,  the  cross  is  the  gon  by  which  she 
was  shot.  A  heap  of  stones  is  raised  on  the  spot  where 
the  murder  was  committed,  a  token  of  abhorrence  com- 
mon to  many  nations. 

Of  the  many  ''Fair  Helens"  with  which  our  song 
books  and  oral  memory  abound,  I  shall  not  offer  any  ac- 
count, nor  seek  to  as^rtain  what  is  old  nor  what  is  new. 
Amid  some  pathos  there  is  much  affectation,  and  amid 
much  simplicity  more  rudeness.  Perhaps  there  was 
never  so  much  written  on  any  subject  so  pathetic  with 
less  honour  to  the  Muse.  The  story  8eem»  almost  too 
deeply  tragic  for  song,  and  too  well  known  and  too 
stron^y  felt  to  endure  embellishment. 
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LOVE  ANE  LEVELLER. 

hove  pnises  by  oomparisan 

Both  gentle,  simple,  general. 
And  of  free  will  gives  warescm. 

As  fbr^pne  chances  to  befiil ; 
For  love  makes  noble  ladies  thnll 

To  baser  men  of  btrth  and  blude; 
So  love  gaurs  sober  women  small 

Get  maistrice  o'er  great  men  of  gude. 

Firm  love  for  ^Bivour,  fear,  or  feid. 

Of  rich  nor  poor  to  speak  should  spare, 
For  love  to  greatness  has  no  heed. 

Nor  lightless  bwliness  ane  air. 
But  puts  all  persons  in  compare 

This  proverb  plainly  for  to  preve. 
That  men  and  women,  less  and  mair. 

Are  come  from  Adam  and  from  Eve, 

So  though  my  liking  were  a  lady, 

And  I  no  lord,  yet  ne'ertheless 
She  should  my  service  find  as  ready 

As  duke  to  duchess  dought  him  dress ; 
For  as  proud  princely  love  eicpress 

Is  to  have  soverainitie  ; 
So  service  comes  of  simplcncss. 

And  lealest  love  of  low  degree. 
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So  lovers  lair  no  leid  should  laok^ 

A  lord  to  love  a  simple  lass^ 
A  lady  also  for  love  to  take 

Ane  proper  page  her  time  to  pass— 
For  why  }  as  bright  bene  burnished  brass^ 

As  silver  wrought  in  rich  device^ 
And  as  gttde  drinking  out  of  glass 

As  gold — ^though  gold  give  gieater  price. 

I  copied  this  very  pleasant  song  from  my  firiend  David 
Laing's  beautiful  edition  of  Alexander  Scott's  poems; 
and  as  I  thought  it  more  complete  without  the  con- 
cluding verse,  which  deviates  somewhat  from  the  sen- 
timent of  the  other  four,  I  have  ventured  to  omit  it.  I 
have  likewise  modernized  the  orthography.  This  was 
once  a  very  popular  song;  and  I  can  see  no  cause  to 
prevent  it  from  regaining  its  popularity.  The  idea  of 
the  poet  is  excellent :  that  love  is  a  leveller  and  likely 
to  continue  so  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

It's  as  gude  drinking  out  of  glass. 
As  gold— ^ough  gold  give  greater  price— 

is  a  thought  that  will  be  sung  by  many  when  the  name 
of  Alexander  Scott  is  neglected  or  forgotten. 
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WHILE  WITH  HER  WHITE  AND  NIMBLE 

HANDS. 

While  with  her  white  and  nimble  hands 
My  mistress  gathering  blossoms  stands. 

Amid  the  flowery  mead ; — 
Of  lilies  white,  and  violets, 
A  garland  properly  she  plaits 

To  set  npon  her  head : 

Thou  sun,  now  shining  bright  above. 
If  ever  thou  the  fire  of  love 

Hast  felt,  as  poets  feign : 
If  it  be  true,  as  true  it  seems. 
In  courtesy  withdraw  thy  beams 

Lest  thou  her  colour  stain. 

If  thou  her  {iEiimess  will  not  bum 
She'll  quit  thee  with  a  kindex  turn, 

And  close  her  sparkling  eyes ; — 
A  brightness  far  surpassing  thine, 
Lest  thou  thereby  ashamed  should  tyne 

Thy  credit  in  the  skies. 

The  extravagance  of  this  song  is  pleasing  and  pardon- 
able— for  it  is  the  extravagance  of  a  very  fine  poet, 
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Alexander  Montgomery.  Our  old  tmrds  went  great 
lengths  with  their  admiration ;  yet  the  vanity  of  the 
ladies  must  have  equalled  their  wish  to  flatter  if  they 
were  pleased,  and  smiled  at  such  praise-offerings  as 
this. 


VAIN  LOVERS. 

None  love,  but  fools,  unloved  again. 
Who  tyne  their  time  and  come  no  speed. 
Make  this  a  maxim  to  remain. 
That  love  bears  none  but  fools  at  feid ; 
And  they  get  aye  a  good  gooseheed. 
In  recompense  of  all  their  pain. 
So  of  neoessitie  men  succeed : 
None  love,  but  fools,  unloved  again. 

I  wot  a  wise  man  will  beware. 
And  will  not  venture  but  advice  ; 
Great  fools,  for  me,  I  think  they  are 
Who  sedk  warm  water  under  ice : 
Yet  some  more  wilful  are  than  wise. 
That  lor  their  love's  sake  would  be  slain  ; 
Buy  no  repentance  at  that  price — 
None  love,  but  fools.  Unloved  again. 
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Though  some  we  see  in  every  age^ 
Like  glaiket  fools  gang  giddy  gate^^ 
Where  reason  finds  no  place  for  rage. 
They  love  them  best  who  them  bnt  hates : 
Syne  of  their  follies  wyte  the  fates. 
As  destiny  did  them  disdaili, 
Which  are  bnt  idle  vain  conceits, — 
None  love,  but  fools,  unloved  again. 

Some  by  a  proverb  fjain  would  prove. 
Who  scarcely  ever  saw  the  schools. 
That  love  with  reason  is  no  love. 
Nor  Constance  where  occasion  cools : 
There  they  confiess  like  frantic  foojs. 
That  wilfully  they  will  be  vain ; 
But  reason,  what  are  men  but  mules  ? — 
None  love,  but  fools,  unloved  again* 

Go  ding  a  dog  and  he  will  bite. 
But  ^Biwn  on  him  who  gives  him  food. 
And  can,  as  cause  requires,  acquit. 
As  ill  with  ill,  and  good  with  good. 
Then  love  none  but  where  thou  art  lov'd. 
And  where  thou  finds  them  feign'd,  refrain : 
Take  this  my  counsel,  I  conclude^* 
None  love,  but  fools,  unloved  again. 

I  imagine  Mcmtgomery  meant  this  song  as  an  answer 
to  Scott's  song  ai  "  Love  ane  Leveller,"  and  he  certainly 
sings  wisely  and  well  on  the  side  of  prudence  and  hap* 
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piness.  They  who  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  love 
will  think  the.  captain's  system  of  love-making  an  ex- 
cellent marching  system  for  those  of  his  profession  who 
find  loves  in  every  town.  It  is^  however,  but  an  ar- 
tificial one,  and  can  only  be  followed  by  those  who  can 
reclaim  their  affections  as  a  merchant  may  a  bill  of  ac- 
ceptance. Still  I  think  there  is  much  truth  in  what  he 
sings :  though  love  is  a  natural  fire,  it  will  bum  out  in 
time ;  and  a  long  system  of  scorn  or  coldness  will  go  far 
to  prove  that  it  is  less  a  fixed  destiny  than  our  G^erman 
philosophers  imi^pne.  I  am  not  fond  of  songs  which 
record  only  maxims  of  prudence  or  care— I  love  good 
advice  when  it  comes  naturally  into  the  stream  of  song : 
but  to  chant  a .  succession  of  logical  conclusions — ^a 
string  of  salutary  proverbs — ^is  unpleasant,  and  songs  of 
this  character  can  never  become  popular. 


SHE  ROSE  AND  LOOT  ME  IN. 

The  night  her  silent  sable  wore. 

And  gloomy  were  the  skies. 
Of  glittering  stars  appeared  no  more 

Than  those  in  Nelly's  eyes ; 
When  to  her  father's  gate  I  came. 

Where  I  had  often  been. 
And  begged  my  flEur,  my  lovely  dame. 

To  rise  and  let  me  in. 
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Fast  locked  within  my  close  embrace. 

She  trembling  stood  ashamed-— 
Her  swdling  breast,  and  glowing  &oe. 

And  every  touch  inflamed. 
With  look  and  accents  all  divine 

She  did  my  walmtk  reprove, — 
The  more  she  ipoke,  the  more  she  looked. 

The  warmer  waxed  my  love. 

0  dien  beyond  expressing. 
Transporting  was  the  joy ! 

1  kiiew  no  greater  blessing. 
So  blest  a  man  was  I : 

And  she  all  ravish'd  with  delight. 

Bid  me  oft  come  again. 
And  kindly  vowed  that  every  night 

She'd  rise  and  let  me  in. 

Full  soon  soon  I  returned  again 

When  stars  were  streaming  ft*ce, 
Oh  slowly,  slowly  came  she  down. 

And  stood  and  gazed  on  me : 
Her  lovely  eyes  with  tears  ran  o'er. 

Repenting  her  rash  sin — 
And  aye  she  monm'd  the  fatal  honr 

She  rose  and  loot  me  in. 

But  who  could  cruelly  deceive. 
Or  from  such  beauty  part  ? 

I  lov'd  her  so,  I  could  not  leave 
The  charmer  of  my  heart : 
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We  wedded,  and  I  thought  me  blest 

Sach  loveliness  to  win ; 
And  now  she  thanks  the  happy  hour 

She  rose  and  loot  me  in. 

Bums  saySj  ^'  the  old  set  of  this  song,  which  is  still  to 
be  found  in  printed  collections,  is  mudi  prettier  than  the 
version  in  Johnson's  Museum ;  but  somebody,  I  believe 
it  was  Ramsay,  took  it  into  his  head  to  clear  it  of  some 
seeming  indelicacies,  and  made  it  at  once  more  diaste 
and  more  dulL"  Allan  Ramsay  was  guilty  of  no  stich 
folly ;  he  loved  the  fireedom  of  the  olden  Muse  as  much 
as  Bums^  and  was  pleased  to  think  that  like  the  heroine 
in  the  ancient  song  she  went  sometimes  ''  high  kilted." 
Whoever  sought  to  lessen  its  indelicacy  not  only  suc- 
ceeded, but  also  changed  the  original  character  of  the 
song;  the  lady  has  no  £edlings  to  repent  of,  or  sins  which 
marriage  is  required  to  repair — she  is  wooed  and  won, 
and  wedded  in  a  regular  and  discreet  way — ^in  the  way 
that  ladies  ought  to  be.  But  in  Ramsay's  copy  of  the 
song  the  heroine  yields  like  other  ladies  of  romance ;  and 
wedlock  comes  in  and  makes  amends  for  her  nocturnal 
levities.  I  have  retained  the  original  song  with  some 
emendations.  Ritson  claims  it  as  an  English  song,  and 
one  too  of  great  merit,  which  he  accuses  us  of  Scottifying : 
but  this  is  mere  assertion,  for  the  song  had  a  Scottish 
existence  in  1650;  and  the  English  version  is  so  indeli- 
cate that  the  admiration  of  the  antiquarian  surprises  me. 
The  song  is  by  Francis  Semple  of  Beltrees. 
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THE  FAIR  PENITENT. 

'  A  lovely  lass  to  a  friar  came 

To  confess  in  a  morning  early : — 

In  what,  my  dear,  art  thou  to  blame  >^ 
Come,  own  it  all  sincerely. 

I've  done,  sir,  what  I  dare  not  name, 
With  a  lad  that  loves  me  dearly. 

The  greatest  hxdt  in  myself  I  know. 

Is  what  I  now  discover. 
Then  you  to  Rome  for  that  must  go. 

Their  discipline  to  suffer. 
Lack-a-day,  sir !  if  it  must  be  so. 

Pray  with  me  send  my  lover. 

No,  no,  my  dear,  you  do  but  dream. 

We'll  have  no  double  dealing ; 
But  if  with  me  you'll  repeat  the  same, 

I'll  pardon  your  past  failing. 
I  must  own,  sir,  tho'  I  blush  for  shame. 

That  your  penance  is  prevailing. 

*  This  is  one  of  a  multitude  of  songs  of  a  satirical  and 
humorous  kind  with  which  the  people  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury assailed  the  priests  of  the  church  of  Rome,  before 
the  final  establishment  of  Presbyterian  ism.     It  must  be 
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owned^  too,  that  few  of  its  companions  had  half  it9  de- 
ooram^  if  they  rivaUed  it  in  humour.  All  songs  founded 
on  manners,  or  claiming  an  interest  with  the  world  only 
from  some  curious  customs  which  they  have  sought  to 
embalm,  are  sure  to  pass  away  qs  the  manners  of  man- 
kind chftnge  and  as  customs  wear  out :  nothing  is  last- 
ing but  nature :  men  will  always  hXL  in  love ;  they  wiU 
probably  always  desire  wine-— they  wiU,  unless  the 
grand  millenium  comes,  always  delight  in  a  few  years  of 
war — three  grand  divisions  of  song.  But  in  Scotland, 
since  confessions  ceased^  and  women,  whether  fair  or 
homely,  have  learned  to  keep  while  they  can  their  fail- 
ings to  themselves,  the  merit  of  the  Fair  Penitent  has 
been  much  lessened.  It  is  the  last  song  of  its  race 
which  has  lingered  on  to  the  present  day  ;  and  is  one  of 
those  which  Ramsay  had  the  merit  of  preserving. 

A  very  remarkaUe  plenary  indulgence  was  lately  ex- 
hibited in  London^  obtained  from  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
by  a  penitent  Irish  gentleman,  for  himself,  fifty  of  his 
Idnsmen,  and  fiflty  oilier  persons,  to  be  named  by  the 
suppliant.  Twenty-one  of  his  friends  and  kinsmen  availed 
themselves  of  this  most  satisfactory  fergiveness ;  among 
them  is  one  of  our  fascinating  actresses.  I  know  not  for 
what  failing  her  name  appears ;  nor  have  I  heard  the 
charge  which  the  church  makes  for  audi  a  sweeping  and 
liberal  indulgence. 


VOL.  n. 
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MOORLAND  WILLIE. 

Hearken^  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
Young  Moorland  Willie  came  to  woo^ 
Though  he  could  neither  say  nor  do ; 

The  truth  I  tell  to  you. 
But  ay,  he  cried,  whate'er  betide, 
I'll  have  young  Maggie  to  be  my  bride* 

On  his  gray  yaud  as  he  did  ride, 
Wi'  dirk  and  pistol  by  his  side. 
He  prick'd  her  on  wi'  mickle  pride, 

Wi'  mickle  mirth  and  glee. 
Out  o'er  yon  moss,  out  o'er  yon  moor. 
Till  he  came  to  her  daddie's  door. 

Goodman,  quo  Willie,  are  ye  within  ? 
I'm  come  your  daughter's  love  to  win ; 
I  love  na  making  mickle  din. 

What  answer  gie  ye  me  ? 
Light  down  now,  lad,  and  venture  in, 
I'll  gie  ye  my  daughter's  love  to  win. 

Now,  wooer,  since  ye  are  lighted  down, 
Whare  do  ye  won,  by  hill  or  town  ? 
I  think  my  daughter  winna  gloom 
On  sic  a  lad  as  thee. 
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The  wooer  he  stepped  ben  the  house^ 
An'  w€fw  but  he  was  wondrous  croase. 

Three  owsen  weel  graithed  in  a  pleogh^ 
Twa  good  gaon  yaudes  and  gear  aneugh. 
They  ca'  my  haddin  Cadenongh 

Wi'  mair  o'  moor  than  lea ! 
Forbye  I  have^  frae  the  great  hurd^ 
A  peat-breast^  and  a  king  kale  yard. 

The  maid  put  on  her  kirtle  brown. 
She  was  the  brawest  in  a'  the  town, 
I  wat  on  him  she  did  nae  gloom. 

But  blinkit  bonnilie. 
The  lover  he  stended  up  in  haste. 
And  gript  her  hard  about  the  waist. 

To  win  your  love,  lass,  I'm  oome  here, 
I'm  young  and  hae  enou£^  o'  gear, 
And  for  mysel  ye  need  na  fear. 
Troth  trust  me  not  but  try. 
He  threw  down  his  bonnet,  he  made  nae  bow. 
But  dighted  his  gab  and  tasted  her  mou. 

The  maiden  blushed  and  hinged  fbu  law. 
She  had  sma'  will  to  say  him  na ; 
'O  to  my  daddie  I  leave  it  a. 

Syne  gang  to  him  and  gree. 
The  lover  he  gae  her  the  tither  kiss. 
Syne  ran  to  her  fjather  and  tauld  him  this. 

e2 
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Your  daughter  winna  aay  me  na. 
But  to  yaoTBel  she  leaves  it  a. 
And  bids  us  gree  atween  us  twa^ 

Now  what  11  ye  gie  me  wi'  ho*. 
The  auld  man  laught :  I  hae  nae  mickle> 
But  sic  as  I  have  ye'se  get  a  pickle. 

A  kiln  fu'  o'  oorn^  an  acre  o'  rycj 

Three  soums  o'  sheep,  twa  gude  milk-kye. 

The  bridal  feast,  my  blessing  fbrbye^- 

Troth  I  dow  do  nae  mair. 
Content,  quo  Willie,  a  feast — a  feast, 
Oae  fee  the  piper  and  fetch  the  priest. 

The  bridal  day  it  came  to  pass, 
Wi'  mony  a  bly^esome  lad  and  lass. 
But  siccan  a  day  there  never  was, 

Mair  mirth  was  never  seen. 
The  winsome  couple  straked  hands. 
Mess  John  tied  fast  the  marriage  bands. 

Like  new  plumed  birds  our  bridemaids  flew, 
Wi'  top-knots,  lug-knote,  a'  in  blue, 
Frae  top  to  toe  they  were  brent  new. 

And  blinkit  bonnilie. 
Their  toys  and  mutches  glancing  dean. 
Won  love  in  a'  our  ladses  ieen. 

Sic  hirdum  dirdum  and  sic  din, 
Wi'  he  o'er  her  and  she  o'er  him— > 
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The  minstreLs  tbey  did  neyer  blin 

Wi'  mickle  mirth  and  glee. 
They  becked^  they  hobbit^  and  danced  like  daft> 
And  lasses  skirled  and  grandames  laught. 

This  song  presents  us  with  a  very  curious  and  per- 
haps accurate  picture  of  ancient  manners.  Moorland 
Willie  seems  a  borderer^  and  prepared  alike  for  We  or 
war  ;  and  if  I  might  localize  the  song  by  the  language, 
I  would  ascribe  it  to  Annandale.  His  pistols  and  dirk 
seem  assumed  as  much  for  protection  as  for  garnishing 
and  adonung  his  person;  and  he  rides  with  peculiar 
boldness,  and  makes  love  with  uncerejnonious  freedom. 
The  young  ladies  of  this  more  scrupulous  age  would  look 
with  fear  on  such  a  martial  apparition ;  and  the  grip 
round  the  waist,  and  the  ready  salute,  would  be  repulsed 
with  very  becoming  disdain.  But  their  grandmothers 
were  probably  wooed  in  the  same  manner;  and  if  we 
may  trust  tale  and  history,  old  manners  allowed  a  hi  fireer 
licence  than  what  would  be  considered  decorous  now. 
Moorland  Willie  was  first  published  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
and  with  all  those  who  love  a  free  delineation  of  the 
ways  of  our  ancestors,  it  became,  and  still  continues, 
a  favourite.  It  is  commonly  sung  at  country  weddings, 
and  I  have  heard  many  variations  of  certain  verses,  some 
of  which  I  have  retained :  the  emendation  of  the  con-' 
duding  verse  is  one  of  them,  and  those  who  like  to  see  a 
gross  image  of  enjoyment  something  abated  will  think 
the  change  an  improvement.  Long  as  it  is,  the  song 
seems  imperfect — ^the  old  bards  seldom  stopt  their  story 
in  the  very  midst  of  mirth  and  joy. 
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THE  COUNTRY  LASS. 

Although  I  be  but  a  oonntry  laasi 

Yet  a  lofty  mind  I  bear^ 
And  think  mysell  as  good  as  those 

That  rich  apparel  wear. 
Although  my  gown  be  home-spnn  grey. 

My  skin  it  is  as  soft 
As  them  that  satin  weeds  do  wear. 

And  carry  their  heads  aloft. 

What  though  I  keep  my  father's  sheep. 

The  thing  that  most  be  done, 
With  garlands  of  the  finest  flowers. 

To  shade  me  frae  the  son ; 
When  they  are  feeding  pleasantly. 

Where  grass  and  flowers  do  spring, 
Then  on  a  flowery  bank  at  noon 

I  sit  me  down  and  sing. 

My  Paisley  piggy,  cork'd  with  sage. 

Contains  my  drink  bat  thin ; 
No  wines  do  e'er  my  veins  enrage. 

Or  tempt  my  mind  to  sin. 
My  country  curds,  and  wooden  spoon, 

I  think  them  unco  fine ; 
And  on  a  flowery  bank  at  noon, 

I  sit  me  down  and  dine. 
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Althongh  my  parents  cannot  raise 

Great  bags  of  shining  gold. 
Like  them  whose  daughters,  now-a-days. 

Like  swine  are  bought  and  sold ; 
Yet  my  &ir  body  it  shall  keep 

An  honest  heart  within; 
And  for  twice  fifty  thousand  crowns, 

I  yalue  not  a  prin. 

I  use  nae  gums  upon  my  hair. 

Nor  chains  about  my  neck. 
Nor  shining  rings  upon  my  hands. 

My  fingers  straight  to  deck ; 
But  for  that  lad  to  me  shall  fa'. 

And  I  have  grace  tp  wed, 
I'll  keep  a  jewel  worth  them  a', 

I  mean  my  maidenhead. 

If  canny  fortune  give  to  me 

The  man  I  dearly  love, 
lliough  we  want  gear,  I  dinna  care. 

My  hands  I  can  improve. 
Expecting  for  a  blessing  still 

Descending  from  above ; 
Then  we'll  embrace,  and  sweetly  kiss. 

Repeating  tales  of  love. 

We  have  little  of  the  pastoral  of  nature  which  excels 
the  Country  Lass ;  the  language  is  simple  and  the  senti- 
ments just,  and  it  looks  stiU  as  fresh  and  green  as  it  did 
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an  hundred  a^d  twenty  yeare  ago.    It  had  beoofaic  popu- 
lar in  England  bef<Hre  the  days  of  Allan  Ramsay^  for  we 
find  it^  though  in  a  corrupted  8tate«  in  Playford'a  PiUa  to 
Purge  Melandidy.    A  more  correct  copy  was  printed  in 
the  Tea  TaUe  Mtecellany^  and  though  the  language  is 
more  direct  ki  some  places  than  a  discreet  maiden 
would  now  willingly  uae^  it  would  be  unjust  to  alter 
what  seems  not  particularly  offensive.    I  hare  frequently 
imagined  that  many  of  our  ridiculous  choruses  had  once  a 
meaning;  and  that  the  "  f«d de  rab/'  and  ^'hey^  heys/' 
and  '' federelinkums/'  and  other  strange  repetitioiis, 
conveyed^  in  ancient  times^  a  sense  which  is  now  lost.  I 
imagine  this  because  all  our  old  poetry  is  so  peculiarly 
graphic^  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  lines  of  mere  sound, 
signifyiiig  nothings  would  ]|yave  been  allowed  to  intermin- 
gle  with  verses  pregnant  with  pathos  or  humour.   I  have 
cut  off  the  pendulous  ^'  O"  from  the  ends  of  the  second, 
fourth;  sixths  and  eighth  lines  of  the  verses — ^it  can  be 
replaced  by  those  who  dioose  to  sing  the  aong«— but  it 
hung  like  a  withered  bough  amid  a  green  tsee,  offensive 
to  the  eye>  and  iiyunng  the  beauty  of  the  song. 
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O  WALY,  WALY. 


0  waly,  waly  «p  the  bank, 

Aad  waly,  waly  down  the  braej 
And  waly^  valy  yon  lmm»aide^ 
Where  I  and  my  love  wont- to  gae. 

1  leant  my  baek  nnto  an  aik, 

I  thought  it  was  a  tnuty  tree; 
But  first  it  bow'd^  and  syne  it  brake. 
See  my  true  love  did  lyghtlie  me. 

O  waly,  Mraly  but  love  be  bonnie 

A  little  time  while  it  is  new ; 
But  when  its  aold  it  wazeth  canld 

And  fiides  awa'  like  morning  dew. 
O  wherefore  shou'd  I  busk  my  head? 

Or  wherefive  shou'd  I  kame  my  hair  ? 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook. 

And  says  he'll  never  lo'e  me  mair. 

Now  Arthur-seat  shall  be  my  bed. 
The  sheets  sail  ne'er  be  warmed  bv  me ; 

Saint  Anton's  well  shall  be  my  drink. 
Since  my  true  love  has  forsaken  mc. 
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Marti'mas  wind^  whan  wilt  thoa  Uaw, 
And  shake  tbe  green  leaves  aff  the  tree  ? 

0  gentle  deaths  whan  wilt  thou  com  ? 
For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 

'Tis  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell. 

Nor  blawing  snaw's  indemende ; 
'Tis  nae  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry, 

Bnt  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 
When  we  came  in  by  Glasgow  town. 

We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see ; 
My  love  was  ded  i'  th'  black  vdvet. 

And  I  mysd'  in  cramasie. 

But  had  I  wist  before  I  kiss'd. 
That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 

1  had  lock'd  my  heart  in  a  case  o'  gowd. 
And  pinn'd  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 

Oh,  oh !  if  my  young  babe  were  bom> 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee. 
And  I  mysd'  were  dead  and  gone ! 

For. a  maid  again  I'll  never  be. 

Allan  Ramsay  printed  this  pathetic  song  in  his  cd- 
lection,  and  marked  it  as  entirdy  dd:  it  is  far  dder 
indeed  than  Allan's  day ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  language  has  been  modernized  by  some  skilful 
and  tender  hand.  Yet  I  believe  not  that  any  greater 
change  took  place.    The  exquisite  simplidty  and  pathos 
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of  the  oompUdiit  would  redeem  it  from  such  changes  as 
are  prone  to  creep  into  songs  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
tradition.  Burns  says:  "  In  the  west  country  I  have 
heard  a  different  edition  of  the  second  stanza.  Instead 
of  the  four  lines, 

When  cockle  shells  turn  silver  bells^ 
And  mussels  grow  on  eyery  tree^ 

When  firost  and  snaw  shall  warm  us  a' 
Then  shall  my  lore  prove  true  to  me.* 

The  other  way  ran  thus"— and  the  poet  quotes  as  tra* 
ditional  the  four  lines  which  compose  the  last  portion  of 
the  second  stanza  in  Ramsay's  copy.  The  unhappy 
heroine  and  her  perfidious  lover  seem  to  have  been  of 
good  condition : — his  clothing  of  black  velvet,  and  her 
dress  of  cramasie,  a  crimson  doth  of  a  grain  colour,  be- 
longed^ of  old,  to  opulence  and  rank.  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Saint  Anton's  Well  have  lately  had  a  wild  halo  shed 
around  them  by  the  minstrelsy  of  Madge  Wildfire ;  yet 
wonderful  as  such  a  creation  is,  evoked  firom  a  prison 
and  fipom  common  life^  the  fame  of  the  hiU  and  the  well 
was  safe  in  the  keeping  of  this  inspired  song. 
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I'LL  GAUR  OUR  GUDEMAN  TROW. 

I'll  gaur  our  gudeman  trow 

I'll  sell  the  ladle. 
If  he  winna  buy  to  me 

A  bonnie  side  saddle. 
To  ride  to  kirk  and  bridal. 

And  round  about  liie  town, 
Sae  stand  about,  ye  fisher  jauds. 

And  gie  my  gown  room ! 

I'll  gaur  our  gudeman  trow 

I'll  take  the  fling-strings. 
If  he  winna  buy  to  me 

Twal  bonnie  gowd  rings ; 
Ane  for  ilka  finger. 

And  twa  for  ilka  thoom ; 
Sae  stand  about,  ye  fisher  jauds. 

And  gie  my  gown  room  \ 

I'll  gaur  our  gudeman  trow 

I'll  take  the  glengore, 
If  he  winna  fee  to  me 

Valets  three  or  four. 
To  bear  my  train  up  f rae  the  dirt. 

And  ush  me  through  the  town, 
Sae  stand  about,  ye  fisher  jauds. 

And  gie  my  gown  room ! 
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This  BJngnlar  and  liyely  song  is  from  a  very  little^  very 
curious,  and  very  rare  oollectdon  of  old  verses,  called  "  A 
Ballad  Book."  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  find  a  finer 
specimen  of  female  vanity  than  in  the  exclamation. 

Stand  about,  ye  fisher  jauds. 
And  gie  my  gown  room ! 

Those  who  wish  a  farther  illustration  than  what  their 
own  experience  may  supply  may  consult  Sir  Richard 
Maitland's  poem,  which  censures  the  ladies  of  Burrows- 
town  for  the  vanity  of  their  dress;  or  the  Supplication 
of  Sir  David  Lindsay  against  "  Syde  Tailles  and  Mus* 
salit  Faces."  It  is  £rom  the  recitation  of  a  lady  who 
remembered  it  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  seems  much  older ; 
and  if  seventy  years  were  added  to  the  thirty,  its  lan- 
guage and  manner  would  support  the  claim  of  antiquity. 
The  same  lady  recited  the  fragment  of  another  song 
which  the  Editor  conjectures  to  be  a  satire  on  the  court 
ladies  of  Edinburgh : 

The  lasses  of  the  Cannogate, 

O  they  are  wondrous  nice. 
They  winna  gie  a  single  kiss 

But  for  a  double  price ! 
Gar  hang  them,  gar  hang  them 

High  upon  a  tree. 
For  well  get  better  up  the  gate 

For  a  bawbee. 

^ere  would  be  a  prodigious  fluttering  of  ladies'  fans 
were  any  dame,  with  nerves  adapted  to  the  year  of  grace, 
1700,  to  sing  such  lyrics  now. 
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MY  DADDIE  FORBADE,  MY  MINNIE 

FORBADE. 

My  daddie  forbade,  my  minnie  forbade. 

Forbidden  I  wad  na  be ; 
I  loved  him  weel,  and  I  love  him  still. 

And  111  love  him  till  I  die. 
My  minnie  was  harsh,  my  father  was  warse. 

He  sent  my  love  o'er  the  sea ; 
But  waters  still  and  winds  hae  their  will, 
.  And  sae  will  my  love  and  me. 

His  hair  Is  bright  and  his  looks  are  light. 

And  his  step  is  proud  to  see  ; 
A  wave  of  his  hand  is  worth  a  lord's  land. 

Though  a  landless  lad  is  he. 
My  daddie  has  sworn  and  my  minnie  has  said. 

And  my  aunt  worst  o'  the  three. 
That  I  shall  wed  and  I  shall  bed 

Wi'  the  laird  o'  Logan-lee. 

The  laird  is  gray  and  the  laird  is  grim. 

And  a  kirkyard  oough  has  he ; 
And  his  voice  is  like  a  voice  frae  the  grave 

When  he  comes  wooing  me. 
Come  spread  thy  sail  to  the  snoring  gale. 

And  bound  o'er  the  billows  free. 
Else  I  maun  wed  and  scatter  the  gowd. 

O'  the  laird  of  Logan-lee. 
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Part  of  this  song  is  old^  and  a  part  of  it  seems  suggested 
by  Ramsay's  song  to  the  same  air,  in  which  indeed  some 
of  the  fragments  of  the  earlier  lyric  are  embodied.  I 
think  the  present  song  will  be  found  nearer  the  character 
of  the  oldy  of  which  the  two  first  lines  were  the  com- 
mencement. The  banning  of  a  song  ou^t  always  to 
wear  the  hue  of  the  sentiments  which  are  to  succeed ; 
but  many  of  our  lyrics,  particularly  those  which  have 
been  renovated  firom  old  verses,  disobey  this  very  nar- 
tural  principle ;  and  still  more  so,  some  of  our  choruses, 
many  of  which  not  only  interrupt  the  current  of  thought, 
but  contradict  the  feeling  or  the  humour  of  which  they 
should  be  as  an  echo. 

Logan-water  and  Logan-lee  seem  to  be  favourite 
places  of  the  Muse.  Our  old  poets  probably  knew  the 
stream  and  the  land,  and  sung  of  what  they  saw.  Later 
bards,  and  Bums  among  them,  took  the  name  as  one  fit 
for  lyric  poetry,  and  sou^^t  to  renew  or  revive  the  an- 
cient feeling. 
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THE  LASS  THAT  WAS  LADEN  WITH 

CARE. 

A  lass  that  was  laden  wi'  care 

Sat  heavily  under  a  thorn ; 
I  listened  awhile  far  to  hear. 

When  thus  she  began  for  to  mourn:— 
Whene'er  my  own  lover  was  near 

The  birds  seemed  far  sweeter  to  sing. 
The  cold  nipping  winter-time  wore 

A  face  that  resembled  the  spring. 
Sae  merry  as  we  twa  hae  been, 

Sae  merry  as  we  twa  hae  been. 
My  heart  it  is  like  for  to  break 

When  J  think  cm  the  days  we  hae  seen. 

There  was  love  in  his  sweet  silent  looks. 

There  was  love  in  the  touch  of  his  hand — 
I  liked  mair  the  glance  of  his  ee 

Than  a'  the  green  earth  to  command : 
A  word,  and  a  look,  and  a  tonch — 

Hard-hearted,  oh !  how  could  I  be  ? 
Oh !  the  cauldest  lass  o'  the  land 

Wad  hae  sighed  and  hae  melted  like  me ! 
Sae  merry  as  we  twa  hae  been, 

Sae  merry  as  we  twa  hae  been, 
I  wonder  my  heart  disnae  break 

When  I  think  on  the  days  we  have  seen. 
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Bat  now  he  is  fiur,  far  awB]r» 

Between  us  is  rolling  the  sea. 
And  the  wind  that  wafts  pleasare  to  a' 

Brings  nae  word  frae  Willie  to  me : 
At  nigiht,  when  the  rest  of  the  folk 

Are  merrily  seated  to  spin, 
I  sit  myself  under  an  oak, 

A  heavily  sighing  for  him. 
Sae  merry  as  we  twa  hae  heen, 

Sae  merry  as  we  twa  hae  been. 
My  heart  it  will  break  ere  the  spring, 

As  I  think  on  the  days  I  hae  seen. 

Herd  preserved  a  copy  of  this  song  in  his  collection : 
it  seems  a  modem  composition  with  an  old  choms,  which 
for  pathos  is  well  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  song.  No 
anthor's  name  is  given,  nor  is  it  very  material ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  composed  with  the  wish  of  impress- 
ing the  feeling  of  the  old  chorus  on  the  song.  The  copy 
which  I  present  to  the  reader  has  been  formed  from 
Herd's  version,  assisted  by  several  oral  copies;  and  I 
think,  in  simplicity  and  in  pathos,  it  exceeds  any  of  the 
smgs  which  profess  to  embody  the  same  story  and  sen- 
timent. The  air  is  very  old  and  very  popular,  and  the 
song  which  Allan  Ramsay  wrote  for  it  and  that  which 
Herd  printed  have  found  their  way  into  many  collec* 
tions,  and  may  be  yet  heard  from  many  lips. 
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THE  SOUTERS  OF  SELKIRK. 

Up  wi'  the  souters  of  Selkirk^ 

And  down  wi'  the  Earl  of  Home ; 
And  up  wi'  a'  the  brave  lads 

Wha  sew  the  single-soled  shoon ! 
O !  fye  upon  yellow  and  yellow> 

And  fye  upon  yellow  and  green ; 
But  up  wi'  the  true  blue  and  scarlet. 

And  up  wi'  the  single-sded  shoon ! 

Up  wi'  the  souters  of  Selkirk — 

Up  wi'^  the  lingle  and  last ! 
There  'a  &me  wi'  the  days  that 's  eoming, 

And  glory  wi'  them  that  are  past : 
Up  wi'  the  souters  of  Selkirk-* 

Lads  that  are  trusty  and  leal; 
And  up  wi'  the  men  of  the  Forest, 

And  down  wi'  the  Merse  to  the  Dell  I 

O I  mitres  are  made  for  noddles. 

But  feet  they  are  made  for  shoon ; 
And  fame  is  as  sib  to  Selkirk 

As  light  is  true  to  the  moon : 
There  sits  a  souter  in  Selkirk, 

Wha  sings  as  he  draws  his  thread — 
There 's  gallant  souters  in  Selkirk 

As  lang  's  there 's  water  in  Tweed. 
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Cominoa  tradition— and  common  tradition  is  followed 
by  some  of  oar  ablest  antiquaries — finds  the  origin  of 
this  song  in  the  field  of  Flodden ;  while  Ritson,  follow- 
ing in  some  measure,  and  misunderstanding,  the  statis- 
tical  account  of  the  paiish,  finds  it  in  a  contest  at  foot- 
ball between  the  families  of  Home  and  Philiphaugh. 
The  erudite  Joseph  laughs,  and  cries  "  This  is  decisive, 
and  so  much  for  Scottish  tradition !"  He  was  not  aware 
that  he  was  duped  by  one  tradition  while  in  the  act  of 
doubting  another.  I  choose  to  elude  any  decision  upon 
this  oontraversy,  where  conjecture  is  produced  against 
conjecture.  I  am  afiraid  that  the  mention  of  single-soled 
shoon  adds  no  farther  proof  to  the  believed  antiquity  of 
the  songy  since  sin^e-soled  shoon,  under  the  name  of 
cfaanneUpumps,  have  been  in  request  within  my  own 
remembrance.  Had  they  been  the  "  rough-rowlins'' 
noticed  by  Blind  Harry  and  Fnussart,  it  might  have 
been  more  decisive.  Nor  can  I  allow  much  weight  to 
the  remark  that  the  earldom  of  Home  is  a  modern 
creation,  since  it  is  very  well  known  that  names  are 
altered  and  changed  as  the  story  comes  down  the  stream 
of  tradition,  and  the  song  that  commenced  with  the 
laird  might  end  with  the  earl. 

It  is  a  story  currently  credited  in  Selkirk,  that  the 
souters,  headed  by  William  Brydone,  fought  gallantly 
and  almost  all  perished  on  the  field  of  Flodden.  The 
sword  of  Brydone  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants ;  and  an  old  and  curious  standard,  taken  from 
the  English  in  the  field  by  one  of  the  Selkirk  weavers, 
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is  still  carried  amraallj  before  the  oorporatieii  of  wUdi 
he  was  a  member.  I  shall  not  stay  to  lavgh  with 
Ritson  about  the  naked  feet  of  our  ancestors,  nor  quote 
Johnson  to  prove  that  the  people  of  Aberdeen  learned 
the  art  of  **  aoomimodating  their  fleet  with  shoes"  ^m 
the  fighting  and  psalm-singing  troopers  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. I  might  quote  a  very  old  authority  to  prove  that 
the  feet  of  one  Scotchman  at  least  were  '^  accommodated" 
with  very  handsome  shoes  somewhere  about  the  year  1296, 
«ince  their  beauty  was  made  matter  of  reproach  by  a 
knight  of  the  house  of  Selby ;  but  I  choose  rather  to  rely 
on  the  assistance  of  a  very  rude  and  antique  rhyme  to 
prove  that  wherever  the  ancient  and  meritorious  craft  of 
souters  originated,  they  at  least  found  the  tools  and  the 
materials  for  '^accommodating'*  men's  feet  with  shoes  in  a 
hotter  climate  than  England ; 

There  came  souters  out  o'  Mar, 

And  souters  twice  as  hx. 

And  souters  out  o'  Peterhead> 

Wi'  no  a  tooth  in  a'  their  head, 

Wi'  tugging  and  rugging  leather ; 

They  came  a'  in  a  flock  together — 

And  auld  king  Crispin  was  first  himsel. 

And  he  looked  down  into  hell. 

And  ho !  quo'  he,  I  see  leather  to  sell : 

May  I  swing  till  doom  in  a  hair  tether. 

But  down  I  '11  gae  and  price  that  leather. 

He  wan  down,  and  I  canna  tell  ye  how. 

But  when  he  came  up  he  had  a  burnt  mou'; 
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He  Inokek  up  nine  pints  o'  oil  andapound  o'  wax, 

Wi'  crooked  gnllies  five  or  sax. 

And  a  £&ot-hng  to  baud  them  a'  &8t ; 

And  when  he  thou^t  the  foul  fiends  were  a'  ggne. 

He  bonket  up  a  patie-boy  and  a  sharping-staneb 

But  it  is  not  in  this  old  rhyme  alone  that  the  craft  of 
the  good  men  of  Selkirk  is  signalized ;  the  cufions  fa- 
miliar rhyme  will  be  remembered  by  many : 

The  aiilder  that  a  plum-tree  grows. 

The  bkcker  grow  the  plums ; 
And  the  aulder  that  a  souter  grows. 

The  bhicker  grow  his  thumbs. 

I  remember,  too,  something  of  the  remains  of  a  scoff- 
ing rh3rme,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  citizens 
of  Selkirk  were  not  always  so  proud  of  the  name  of 
sonten  as  they  are  now,  since  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  one 
of  their  number : 

(Gentlemen  and  oordiners 

I  ca'  ye  ane  and  a'-** 
But  when  a  mile  frae  Selkirk  town, 

1 11  swear  ye 're  sonters  a'. 

These  rude  verses,  with  several  others,  I  have  heard 
chanted  in  my  youth  in  derision  of  the  commendable 
craft  of  shoemaking :  to  compensate  for  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  in  quoting  them,  I  have  made  it  my  business 
to  seek  for  and  find  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the  song  in 
its  honour  than  any  hitherto  published. 
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THE  BONNIE  BAIRNS. 

The  lady  she  walk'd  in  yon  wild  wood 

Aneath  the  hollin  tree> 
And  she  was  aware  of  two  bonnie  bairns 

Were  running  at  her  knee. 
The  tane  it  pull'd  a  red,  red  rose. 

With  a  hand  as  soft  as  silk  ; 
The  other,  it  pnll'd  the  lily  pale. 

With  a  hand  mair  white  than  milk. 

Now,  why  poll  ye  the  rose,  feir  bairns? 

And  why  the  white  lilie  ? 
O  we  sue  wi'  them  at  the  seat  of  grace. 

For  the  soul  of  thee,  ladie ! 
O  bide  wi*  me,  my  twa  bonnie  bairns ! 

I'll  deed  ye  rich  and  fine ; 
And  all  for  the  blaeberries  of  the  wood, 

Yese  hae  white  bread  and  wine. 

She  heard  a  voice,  a  sweet  low  voice. 

Say,  weans,  ye  tarry  lang — 
She  stretch'd  her  hand  to  the  youngest  bairn. 

Kiss  me  before  ye  gang. 
She  sought  to  take  a  lily  hand, 

And  kiss  a  rosie  chin — 
O,  nought  sac  pure  can  bide  the  touch 

Of  a  hand  red- wet  wi'  sin  ! 
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The  Stan  were  shoodng  to  and  fro. 

And  wild  fire  fill'd  the  air. 
As  that  lady  followed  thae  bonnie  bairns 

For  three  lang  hours  and  mair. 
O !  where  dwell  ye,  my  ain  sweet  bairns  ? 

I'm  woe  and  weary  grown ! 
O !  lady,  we  live  where  woe  never  is. 

In  a  land  to  flesh  unknown. 

There  came  a  shape  which  seemed  to  her 

As  a  rainbow  mang  the  rain. 
And  sair  these  sweet  babes  pled  for  her. 

And  they  pled  and  pled  in  vain. 
And  O I  and  O !  said  the  younge^  babe. 

My  mother  maun  come  in : 
And  O I  and  O !  said  the  eldest  babe. 

Wash  her  twa  hands  frae  sin. 

And  O !  and  O !  said  the  youngest  babe. 

She  nursed  me  on  her  knee : 
And  O !  and  O !  said  the  eldest  babe, 

She 's  a  mither  yet  to  me. 
And  O !  and  O !  said  thae  babes  baith. 

Take  her  where  waters  rin. 
And  white  as  the  milk  of  her  white  breast. 

Wash  her  twa  hands  from  sin. 

I  have  ventured  to  arrange  and  eke  out  these  old  and 
remarkable  verses,  but  I  have  no  right  to  claim  any  more 
merit  from  their  appearance  than  what  arises  from  in- 
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dudng  the  stream  of  the  stoiy  to  ^de  moM  emdothly 
aw^y.  It  is  seUom^  indeed,  that  song  has  chosen  so 
singular  a  theme,  but  the  superstition  it  involves  is  cur« 
rent  in  Scotland. 


THE  DRUNKEN  WIPE  OP  GALLOWAY. 

Down  in  yon  valley  a  couple  did  tarry ; 
The  wife  she  drank  naething  but  sack  and  canary : 
The  gudeman  complsan'd  to  her  friends  right  sairly, 
O !  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hoolie  and  fairly! 

First  she  drank  Crummie,  and  then  she  .drank  Gairiey 
And  syne  she  has  drucken  my  bonnie  gray  maerie. 
That  carried  me  through  the  dub  and  the  lairie: 
O I  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hoolie  and  fairly ! 

She  has  drucken  her  hose,  syne  has  she  her  shoon. 
Her  snaw-white  muteh  and  her  bonnie  new  gown^ 
Her  sark  of  the  hoUans  that  cover'd  her  rarely : 
O I  gin  my  wifSe  wad  drink  hoolie  and  fairly ! 

Wad  she  drink  but  hor  ain  things  I  wadnae  much  care. 
But  she  drinks  my  daes  that  I  canna  weel  spare ; 
At  kirk  and  at  market  I'm  covei^d  but  barely : 
O !  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hoolie  and  £urly ! 

The  very  gray  mittens  that  gade  on  my  bans, 

Wi'  her  neighbour  wife  she  has  put  them  in  pawns ; 
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MjboneJmided  staff  that  I  loved  so  deaily'^ 
O !  gin  my  wife  vrad  drink  hoolie  and  feirly  I 

I  sit  by  my  ingle  sae  mim  and  sae  mute. 
While  she  looks  as  black  and  as  bitter  as  soot ; 
And  when  she's  for  war,  I  am  aye  for  a  parley— 
O !  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hoolie  and  fairly ! 

When  I  am  saddest,  she  lao^hs  and  she  sings; 
My  gold  and  my  siller  she's  lending  them  vrings ; 
She  shines  like  a  princess— -I  scrimpet  and  spardy**- 
O !  gin  my  wife  wad  diink  hoolie  and  fiurly ! 

A  pint  wi'  her  cnmmers  I  wad  her  allow. 
But  when  she  sits  down  she  aye  fills  herself  fbu; 
And  then  when  she's  fim,  she's  sae  nnco  eamstarie— < 
O !  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hoolie  and  ftirly  1 

And  when  she  comes  hame  she  aye  lays  on  the  lads. 
She  ca's  a'  the  lasses  baith  fimmers  and  jaods. 
And  I  my  ain  sel  an  anld  cuckold  carlie*— 
O !  gin  my  wife  wad  diink  hodie  and  fidrly ! 

This  vary  lively  old  song  seems  to  be  the  production 
of  some  Galloway  minstrel ;  and  as  the  district  is  not 
over  fertile  in  verse,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  seek  its 
author  in  a  more  inspired  quarter.  It  was  published  in 
Yair's  collection ;  and  seems  to  have  been  corrected  by 
some  skilful  hand  for  Johnson's  Musical  Museum.  But 
the  best  copy  which  I  ever  saw  of  it  was  bought  from 
a  ballad-singer*8  basket,  adopting  the  most  judicious 
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emendations  of  Johnson,  and  restoring  some  of  the  neg- 
lected verses  of  Yair.  Something  of  a  kindred  feeling 
runs  through  a  curious  fragment  preserved  by  Jamieson : 

There  lives  a  landart  laird  in  Fife, 
And  he  has  married  a  dandily  wife : 
She  wadnae  shape,  nor  yet  wad  she  sew. 
But  sit  wi'  her  cummers  and  fill  hersel  fou. 

She  wadnae  spin,  nor  yet  wad  she  card. 
But  she  wad  sit  and  dawte  wi'  the  laird: 
She  wadnae  wash,  nor  wad  she  wring. 
For  spoiling  of  her  gay  gold  ring. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  commencing  verses  sinks  into  a 
vulgar  piece  of  practical  humour :  The  hurd . 

Killed  a  black  wether,  flayed  off  its  skin. 
And  wrapt  his  dandily  kdy  therein : 
I  darena  pay  you  for  your  gentle  kin. 
But  wed  may  I  skelp  my  black  sheep  akin. 

In  Thomson's  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs  there  is  a 
softened  version  of  this  free  old  lyric  from  the  pen  of 
Joanna  Baillie.  I  prefer  the  original— not  from  its 
wickedness,  but  its  spirit. 
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JENNY  NETTLES. 

Saw  ye  Jenny  Nettles, 

Jenny  Nettles,  Jenny  Nettles, 
Saw  ye  Jenny  Nettles, 

Coming  frae  the  market ; 
Bag  and  baggage  on  her  back. 

Her  fee  and  bountith  in  ber  lap ; 
Bag  and  baggage  on  her  back. 

And  a  babie  in  her  basket  ? 

I  met  ayoQt  the  caimy 

Jenny  Nettles,  Jenny  Nettles, 
Singing  till  her  bairny, 

Robin  Rattle's  bastard; 
To  flee  the  dool  upo'  the  stool. 

And  ilka  ane  that  mocks  her. 
She  round  about  seeks  Robin  ont, 

To  stap  it  in  his  oxter. 

Fy,  fy !  Robin  Rattle, 

Robin  Rattle,  Robin  Rattle ; 
Fy,  fy !  Robin  Rattle, 

Use  Jenny  Nettles  kindly : 
Score  out  the  blame,  and  shun  the  shame. 

And  without  mair  debate  o't, 
Tak  hame  your  wean,  make  Jenny  fain 

The  leel  and  leeaome  gate  o't. 
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Jenny  Nettles  is  an  old  and  general  fiiyouiite.  It  is 
one  of  those  strange  productions  wbich^  without  ob- 
serving any  rule  of  lyric  oompodtioa)  or  much  delicacy, 
continues  to  please  from  the  ease  and  careless  animation 
which  b^ns  as  the  song  begins,  and  ends  not  tiU  it 
ends.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  this  song 
is  much  dder  than  Allan  Ramsay's  days,  who  printed  it 
without  any  notice  in  his  collection.  I  have  heard  frag- 
ments of  what  seemed  a  far  older  song  sung  in  Niths- 
dale;  and  from  what  I  remember,  I  have  corrected  the 
thyme  of  the  concluding  line  of  the  first  verse.  The 
appearance  of  Jenny  in  the  beginning  of  the  song  is  very 
lively :  she  seems  to  hasten  along  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  rustic  wealth  about  her;  bag  and  baggage,  and  fee  and 
bountith,  while  the  addition  of  the  child  seems  scarcely 
to  be  an  encumbrance,  or  to  form  any  drawback  to  the 
Joy  in  which  she  marches. 
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L£AD£R-HAUGHS  AND  YARROW. 

When  Phcebus  bright  the  azure  skies 

With  golden  rays  enlight'neth^ 
He  makes  all  nature's  beauties  rise. 

Herbs,  trees,  and  flowers,  he  quick'neth : 
Amongst  all  those  he  makes  his  choice. 

And  with  delight  goes  thorow. 
With  radiant  beams  and  silver  streams. 

Are  Leader-Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

When  Aries  the  day  and  night 

In  equal  length  divideth, 
Auld  frosty  Saturn  takes  his  flight, 

Nae  lai^r  he  abideth : 
Then  Flora  queen,  with  mantle  green. 

Casts  off  her  former  sorrow. 
And  vows  to  dwell  with  Ceres  sel. 

In  Leader-Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

Pan  playing  on  his  aiten  reed. 

And  shepherds  him  attending, 
Do  here  resort  their  flocks  to  feed. 

The  hills  and  hanghs  commending; 
With  cur  and  kent  upon  the  bent. 

Sing  to  the  sun,  Grood-morrow, 
And  swear  nae  fields  mair  pleasures  yidd 

Than  Leader-Haughs  and  Yarrow. 
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A  house  there  stands  on  Leader  side, 

Surmonnting  my  descriving. 
With  rooms  sae  rate,  and  windows  feir. 

Like  Dedalus*  contriving : 
Men  passing  by  do  often  cry. 

In  sooth  it  hath  nae  marrow ; 
It  stands  as  sweet  on  Leader  side, 

As  Newark  does  on  Yarrow. 

A  mile  below,  who  lists  to  ride. 

They'll  hear  the  mavis  singing ; 
Into  St  Leonard's  banks  she'll  bide, 

Swdfet  birks  her  head  o'er-hinging : 
The  lintwhite  loud,  and  Prognc  proud, 

With  tuneful  throats  and  narrow. 
Into  St.  Leonard's  banks  they  sing. 

As  sweetly  as  in  Yarrow. 

The  lapwing  lilteth  o'er  the  lee, 

With  nimble  wing  she  sporteth ; 
By  vows  she'll  flee  fax  frae  the  tree 

Where  Philomel  resorteth : 
By  break  of  day,  the  lark  can  say, 

I'll  bid  you  a  good-morrow, 
I'll  streek  my  wing,  and  mounting  sing, 

O'er  Leader-Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

Park,  Wanton-waws,  and  Wooden«cleugh, 
Tlie  east  and  western  Mainses, 


/ 
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The  wood  of  Lauder's  fidr  enough. 

The  corns  are  good  in  Blainshes, 
Where  aits  are  fine,  and  said  be  kind. 

That  if  ye  search  all  thorow, 
Meams,  Bnchan,  Mar,  nane  better  are 

Than  Leader-Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

In  Bum  Mill-bog  and  Whitslade  shaws. 

The  fearful  hare  she  haunteth, 
Brig-haugh  and  Braidwoodsheil  she  knaws. 

And  Chapel-wood  firequenteth. 
Yet  when  she  irks,  to  Kaidsley  birks 

She  rins,  and  sighs  for  sosrow. 
That  she  should  leave  sweet  Leader-Haugha^ 

And  cannot  win  to  Yarrow. 

What  sweeter  music  wad  ye  hear. 

Than  hounds  and  beigles  crying  > 
The  started  hare  rins  hard  with  fear. 

Upon  her  speed  relying. 
But  yet  her  strength  it  fails  at  length, 

Nae  beilding  can  she  borrow 
In  Sorrel's  field,  Cleckman  or  Hag's, 

And  sighs  to  be  in  Yarrow. 

For  Rockwood,  Ringwood,  Spotty,  Shag, 

With  sight  and  scent  pursue  her. 
Till  ah !  her  pith  b^pns  to  flag, 

Nae  cunning  can  rescue  her. 
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O'er  dub  and  dyke,  o'er  shengh  and  «yke,    ' 

She'll  ran  the  fidds  all  thuftow, 
Till  ftil'd  she  fa's  in  Leader-Haoghs, 

And  bids  farewell  to  Yarrow. 

Sing  Erdington  and  CowdenknowB, 

Where  Homes  had  ance  oomnianding : 
And  Drygrange  with  thy  milk-white  ewes, 

*Twixt  Tweed  and  Leader  standing: 
The  bird  that  flies  through  Keedpoth  trees, 

And  Gledswood  banks  iU;  morrow. 
May  chant  and  sing,  Sweet  Leader-Haugfas, 

And  bonny  howms  of  Yarrow. 

But  minstrel  Bum  cannot  assuage 

His  grief,  while  life  endureth. 
To  see  the  changes  of  this  age. 

That  fleeting  time  procureth; 
For  mony  a  place  stands  in  hard  case, 

Where  blyth  fbwk  kend  nae  sorrow. 
With  Homes  that  dwelt  on  Leader  ude. 

And  Sootts  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow. 

This  fine  old  pastoral  ballad  is  said  to  be  the  com- 
position of  Nicol  Bum,  a  minstrel  who  was  Semious  on 
the  border  sometime  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  read 
it  with  a  pleasure  largely  increased  by  the  rarity  of  such 
compositions  at  a  period  when  the  old  martial  spirit 
had  not  subsided  on  the  Marches.     After  the  blows  and 
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blood  of  the  mSSHtAry  baUads,  the  aoi%  of  Niool  Bum 
oomes  to  infiiae  a  spirit  of  peace  aad  pastonl  enjojrmeiit ; 
and  we  have  so  maeh  of  the  freshneas  of  bank  and  stream 
breathed  round,  tbat  we  almost  fn^get  bow  we  were  im- 
peded on  our  way  by  Saturn  and  by  Flora,  by  Ceres 
and  by  Pan.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  so  very  long,  but  yet  it 
cannot  well  be  shortened  without  lopping  off  some  fa- 
vourite part.  The  seccmd  Terso  seems  the  only  one  that 
might  be  spared;  but  those  who  can  endure  eleven  verses 
may  endure  the  doaen^-ao  let  it  go.  I  am  afraid  few  of 
OUT  living  songstressai  will  have  the  patience  of  our  an- 
cient border  ladies,  who  made  this  lyric  vocal  on  many 
a  ftsfcive'oocasion. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  SOMEBODY. 

For  the  sake  of  somebody. 

For  the  sake  of  somebody, 
I  could  wake  a  winter-night. 

For  the  sake  of  somebody : 
I  am  gaun  to  seek  a  wife, 

I  am  gaun  to  buy  a  plaidy ; 
I  have  three  stane  of  woo, 

Carlin,  is  thy  daughter  ready  ? 

Betty,  lassie,  say't  thy  sel. 
Though  thy  dame  be  ill  to  shoo. 

First  we'll  buckle,  then  we'll  tell. 
Let  her  flyte  and  syne  come  to : 

VOL.  II.  o 
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What  signifies  a  mither's  gloom> 
When,  loviiig  kisses  come  in  play  ? 

Should  we  wither  ^li  our  bloomy 
And  in  simmser  mak  nae  hay  P 

Bonnie  lad^  I  carena  by> 
Though  I  try  my  luck  with  thee« 

Since  ye  are  content  to  tye 
.  The  ha'f-mark  bridal  band  wi'  me; 

I'll  slip  hame,  and  wash  my  feet« 
And  steal  on  linens  fkir  and  dean^ 

Syne  at  the  trysting»place  we'll  meet,  - 
To  do  but  what  my  dame  has  done.— - 

Now  my  lovely  Betty  gives 

Consent  in  sic  a  heartsome  gate. 
It  me  frae  a'  my  care  relieves. 

And  doubts  that  gart  me  aft  look  blate; 
Then  let  us  gang  and  get  the  grace> 

For  they  that  have  an  appetite 
Should  eat ;  and  lovers  should  embrace  : 

If  these  be  Ibults,  'tb  nature's  wyte. 

If  this  is  not  an  ancient  song  retouched  in  many  places 
by  the  hand  of  Allan  Ramsay,  I  know  not  how  to  de- 
scribe it.  It  is  published  in  his  Collection  unaccompanied 
by  any  mark  denoting  either  age'or  author,  yet  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  much  of  it  is  old,  and  it  carries  with 
it  the  tokens  of  alteration  and  amendment.  The  first 
four  lines  seem  to  have  little  connexion  with  the  rest  of 
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the  aong^  and  may  have'  been  -pteased'  into  tHe  service 
on  some  sndden  call  on  the  Muse ;  yet  it  is  dangerous  to 
decide  upon  such  symptoms^  since  many  of  our  choruses 
bear  no  resemblance  to  die  sangs  which  they  aeoompany. 
—The  dramatic  form  of  song  was  in  high  favour  among 
our  old  poetSy  and  imparted  an  animation  and  a  reality 
to  the  composition*  Biit  the  speakers  sometimes  said 
more  than  we  are  willing  now  to  sing ;  and^  fiirgetting 
themselves^  oocanonaUy^  they  sinned  against  the  rules 
of  decorum  as  well  as  all  the  precepts  of  brevity. 


'    THE  DENS  OF  YARROW. 

She  kissed  his  cheeky  she  kamed  his  hair, 

As  oft  she'd  done  before  O ; 
She  belted  him  with  his  noble  sword. 

And  he's  awa'  to  Yarrow. 
As  he  gaed  up  the  Tennies  bank — 

I  wot  he  gaed  wi'  sorrow ; 
And  there  he  spied  nine  armed  men 

On  the  dowie  howms  of  Yarrow. 

O  come  ye  here  to  part  your  lands 
The  bonnie  foatest  thorough ; 

Or  come  ye  here  to  wield  your  brands 
On  the  bonnie  bahks  of  Yarrow  ? 

o2 
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We  oone  na  kere  to  port  <mr  kmdi^ 
To  beg,  nor  yet  to  bonrow ; 

We  ooine  to  use  our  noble  brands 
On  the  bonnie  banks  of  Yanow- 

I  see  ye  all,  nine  men  to  ane— • 

That's  an  onegnal  marrow  ; 
Yet  will  I  fights  while  lasts  my  brand. 

For  my  true  love  on  Yarrow. 
Four  has  he  hurt,  four  has  he  slain— 

Their  blood  dropt  in  the  Yarrow, 
Till  that  fierce  knight  came  him  behind 

And  ran  his  body  thorough. 

Oae  hame,  gae  hame  now,  brother  John, 
And  tell  your  sister  Sarah 

To  come  and  li£b  her  leafu'  lord- 
He's  sleeping  sound  on  Yarrow* 

And  he  went  to  his  sister's  bower— 
I  wot  he  gade  wi'  sorrow ; 

There  is  a  fair  knight  bleeds  to  death 
In  the  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow. 

Yestreen  I  dream'd  a  dolef n'  dream-^ 
I  fear  there  will  be  sorrow : 

I  dream'd  I  pu'd  the  heather  green 
To  bed  my  love  by  Yarrow. 

O  gentle  wind,  now  blowing  south. 
From  where  my  love  repaireth. 
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Bring  me  a  word  from  hid  dear  moal^^ 
To  tell  me  bow  he  fiireth. 

And  she  w^t  down  the  high  high  hill — 

She  went  wi'  dule  and  sorrow ; 
She  saw  her  love  wi'  nine  dead  men 

Lie  in  the  links  of  Yarrow ; 
She  kissed  his  cheek,  she  shed  his  hair. 

She  seareh'd  his  wonnds  all  thorongh ; 
And  kissed  them  tiH  her  lips  grew  red. 

On  the  dowie  links  of  Yarrow. 

Now  hand  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear. 

Thy  moan  breeds  mickle  sorrow ; 
I'll  find  thee  a  &r  nobler  lord 

Than  him  ye  lost  on  Yarrow. 
The  mavis,  it  shall  mourn  in  spring. 

And  sunshine  freeze  the  Yarrow, 
Before  ye  find  so  sweet  a  youth 

As  him  for  whom  I  sorrow* 

Of  all  the  various  copies  of  this  moving  song  I  have 
preferred  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  perfect.  I  have  seen  a  fragment  of  the  same 
song  in  the  hand-writing  of  Bums,  addressed  to  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  and  accompanied  with  the  information 
that  the  poet  had  once  a  great  number  of  such  frag- 
ments, which  he  found  among  the  peasantry  of  the  west 
4»untry  ;  but  as  he  thmight  nobody  cared  for  them,  they 
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had  escaped  firom  his  memory.    A  verse  or  two  may  be 
worth  preserving. 

Where  shall  I  gang^  my  ain  tcoe  love. 

Where  a|iall  I  gang  to  hide  me? 
For  weel  ye  ken  i'  yere  father^s  bower 

It  wad  be  death  to  find  me. 
O  go  you  to  yon  tavern  house. 

And  there  oonnt  o'er  yoor  lawin ; 
And  if  I  be  a  woman  trqe 

111  meet  yon  in  the  dawin. 

O  he's  gone  to  yon  tavern  lioosei 

And  counted  o'er  his  la.win— 
When  in  there  came  three  armed  men 

To  meet  him  in  the  dawin. 
O,  woe.be  unto  woman's  wit— 

It  bw  beguiled  many  ;rr- 
She  promised  to  come  hersel. 

But  she  sent  three  men  to  slay  me. 

She  sought  him  east,  she  sought  him  west. 

She  nought  him  braid  and  naroow; 
Till  in  the  cleavin  of  a  crsig 

She  found  him  drown'd  in  Yarrow. 
She's  ta'en  three  links  .of  her  yellow  hair. 

That  hung  down  lang  and  yellow  ; 
Md  she's  tied  it  'bout  sweet  Willie's  waist. 

And  drawn  him  out  of  Yarrow. 
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Those  who  are  fond  of  more  peliahed  eompoeitum  will 
gladly  torn  from  these  rude  and  less  graceful  strains^ 
to  the  pathetic  song  of  Hamilton  of  Bangou.-— ''  Busk 
ye^  busk  ye^  my  bonnie^  bonnie  bride."  On  a  low  moor^ 
on  the  bank  of  the  Yarrow,  to  the  west  of  Yarrow  kirk, 
stand  two  tall  unhewn  masses  of  stone,  about  ei^ty 
yards  distant  from  each  other;  and  the  least  child  that 
can  herd  a  cow  will  tdl  the  passenger  that  th»e  lie  the 
two  lords  who  were  slain  in  single  combat.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  Jtim  Scott  of  Tushielaw,  and 
Walter  Scott  of  Thiriestone,  who  fought  a  duel  on  the 
spot :  the  latter  was  slain ;  he  wiu  the  male  ancestor  of 
the  present  Lord  Napier.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  formed 
his  edition  of  the  song  out  of  several  copies ;  and  I 
suspect  Bums,  in  the  fragments  which  he  preserved, 
mingled  two  songs  of  something  of  the  same  character 
together. 


THE  THREE  LADIES  OF  LEITHAN  HA'. 

The  three  fair  ladies  of  Leithan  ha', 

They  were  ladies  jimp  and  ladies  sma* ; 

The  eldest  ane  was  tall  and  fair, 

Wi'  blue  merry  eyes  and  long  brown  hair ; 

The  midmost  was  of  a  rosie  hue ; 

The  youngest  a  lily  bom  in  the  dew — 

She  was  sweeter  than  the  bloom  of  the  thorai 

And  blythe  as  a  lark  on  an  April  morn. 


A  kni^t  hnrcd  low  and  blest  the  duet*;  i  • 
But  to  the-jftmogcfll  lie  bent  tke  knee  < 
The  ladj  Uaabed  aU  o'er  wil^  red^ 
Sir  Kxu^^  I'm  fiir  too  yonng  to  ived* 
He  weat  in  MfUDeb^  and  be  ofime  in  June; 
He  knelt,  and  ^Pied>  and  he  wen  bis  hfKm. 
J  shall  ask  ye  ftom  your  father  old. 
Your  eietecs  bir,  and  your  bn^thren  bdicU 

He  asked  her  from  her  fiither  dear, 
Her  brethr^  bold*  and  her  sisteie  fur : 
The  bridal  oame»  and  lord  and  kniglit 
Rode  wondering  at  diat  lady  bright ; 
Afid  many  a  youth  wished  gallantly 
O  gin  <ihe  weore  bat  a  bride  to  me; 
For  medc  and  sweet  she  shines  o'er  a% 
The  bomne  llMly  of  Ldthan  ha'. 

Red  flushed  her  brow — more  red  her  cheek— » 
As  the  bridegroom  kissed  her  chaste  and  meek; 
She  leant  her  over  the  saddle  bow. 
Saying,  kiss  me,  Jehnie,  afore  I  ga 
Oh^  red  and  ruddy  I  saw  her  stoop; 
But  white  and  txetnUipg  looked  she  up : 
The  whitest  lily  by  down  and  dale. 
Or  primrose,  ne*er  was  half  so  pale. 

Now,  bridegroom,  waye  your  plume  in  prid^— 
A  laughing  lord,  and  a  weeping  bride* 
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O  had  ye  aaked  bot  my  will  to  wad, 
A  living  kdy  liad  wanned  your  bed. 
Your  bridal  mirdi  o'er  down  and  dale 
Shall  soon  be  changed  to  woe  and  wail ; 
And  ye  may  write  on  her  bnrial  ston^— 
''O  bad  I  asksed  but  ber  bnftber  Jobn*" 

She  badaae  ridden  balf  tfarougb  the  towii, 
Afore  her  life's-Uood  stained  her  gown. 
Ride  softly^  aaid  the  beat  young  man-^ 
Oar  bonnie  bride  looks  pale  and  wan. 
Oh  take  me  to  yon  little  well. 
And  I  shall  sit  and  make  my  will: 
The  water  that  gushes  sweet  to  see* 
And  yon  snn  shall  shise  nae  mairfbr  me. 

O  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  sad  brid^iroom  ? 
My  milk-white  steed  wi'  the  silver  shoon. 
O  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  ftther  old? 
My  coal  black  steed  shod  round  wi'  gold. 
And  to  my  mother,  kind  and  dear, 
A  velvet  pall  and  my  bridal  bier^— 
O  when  she  nursed  me  on  her  knee 
She  thought  not  of  this  end  to  me ! 

O  what  will  ye  leave  your  sister  Jane  ? 
My  golden  robe  that  can  stand  its  lane. 
O  what  will  ye  give  to  your  sister  Bess  ? 
My  bloody  robes  to  wash  and  dress. 
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O  what  will  je  give  to  jour  brother  John  ? 
The  gallows  high  to  hang  him  on : 
To  dogs  and  ravening  crows  his  corse— 
A  murdered  sister's  scorn  and  corse. 

It  would  have  mode  a  hale  heart  sair 
To  see  the  bridegroom  rive  his  hair : 
He  shed  no  tears — but  muttering  stood^ 
And  vowed  a  vow  of  wrath  and  blood ; 
He  turned  his  steed — on  Leithan  lea 
Gray  men  show  yon  the  blasted  tree ; 
The  blasted  tree  and  the  bloody  stone. 
And  talk  of  the  death  of  false  Sir  John. 

The  common  copies  of  this  tragic  lyric  difier-  very 
much  from  this :  not  so  much  in  the  story  itself  as  in 
the  way  it  is  told.  The  regular  recurrence  of  the  bur- 
then at  the  end  of  every  line  interrupted,  rather  than 
aided,  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  narrative.  I  have 
often  wished  this  unseemly  auxiliary  away ;  and  1  am 
glad  of  the  popular  sanction  which  this  version  gives  of 
omitting  it  altogether.  That  my  readers  may  know  the 
value  of  what  I  have  deprived  them  of,  I  shall  add  a 
verse  or  two  as  it  is  printed  by  Jamieson. 

There  were  three  ladies  played  at  the  ba'. 

With  a  heigh-ho  and  a  lily  gay ; 
And  there  came  a  knight  and  played  o'er  them  a' 

As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly. 
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The  eldest  was  baitii  tall  and 

With  a  heigh^o  «nd  a  lily  ga j ; 
But  the  yooBgett  was  beyond  oompafe> 

And  the  primrose -spreads  so  sweetly. 

I  know  jiot  to  what  district  of  Scotland  toascribe  the 
origin  of  this  moomfdl  ditty.  It  is  tme  that  Leithan 
ha'  is  in  the  lowlands ;  but  its  origin  ought  rather  to 
be  deduced  from  language  and  character  than  from  the 
names  of  places ;  since  eyery  singer  or  reciter  feels  at 
liberty  to  shift  the  scene  of  the  story,  and  change  the 
names  of  the  heroes  or  heroines.  The  stories  of  many 
of  our  ancient  domestic  or  romantic  lyrics  are  of  a 
deeply  tragic  nature;  the  early  Muse  seems  to  have 
delighted  in  scenes  of  crime  and  misery,  and  to  have 
sought  to  gratify  the  popular  and  vulgar  taste  with  mi- 
nute details  of  horror  and  bloodshed. 


O  MITHER  DEAR,  I  'GIN  TO  FEAR. 

0  mither  dear,  I  'gin  to  fear. 
Though  I'm  baith  good  and  bonny, 

1  winna  keep ;  for  in  my  sleep 
I  start  and  dream  of  Johnny. 

When  Johnny  then  comes  down  the  glen. 

To  woo  me,  dinna  hinder ; 
But  with  content  gi'  your  consent, 

For  we  twa  ne'er  can  sinder. 
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Better  to  tntfiy  than  nuwaftty  ; 

For  shame  and  ekaitli'o  the  diiik  6% 
To  thole  the  dwA,  to  monnt  the  Bteol» 

I  downa  hide  to  think  o't ; 
Sae  while  'tis  time  I'll  shun  the  crhne^ 

That  gars  foot  Epps  gae  whinging, 
With  hannches  foW|  and  een  aae  Uew; 

To  a'  the  bedfalslnnging. 

Had  Eppy'B  apron  bidden  down. 

The  kirk  had  ne^r  a  kend  it; 
But  when  the  word's  gane  through  the  town, 

Alake  how  can  she  mend  it  ? 
Now  Tarn  nuiun  face  ^e  minister. 

And  she  nunm  mount  the  pillar; 
And  that's  the  way  that  they  maun  gae — 

For  poor  folk  hae  nae  siller. 

Now  liaud  yere  tongue,  my  daughter  dear. 

Replied  the  kindly  mither ; 
Get  Johnny's  hand  in  haiy  hand. 

Syne  wap  yere  wealth  together. 
I'm  o'  the  mind  if  he  be  kind 

Ye'U  do  your  part  discreetly. 
And  prove  a  wife,  will  gar  his  life 

And  thine  rin  smooth  and  sweetly. 

*'  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver,"  to  which  Allan  Ramsay 
directs  this  song  to  be  sung,  is  the  name  of  a  favourite 
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lowland  air,  and  a  liae  of  an  ancwnls  «0Dg  of  the  same 
title,  which  la  now,  I  fear,  for  ercx  loat^  I  never  heard 
more  of  it  than  the  foUowing  lines : 

J^my  lap  an'  Jenny  flang, 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver ; 
The  piper  played  an'  Jenny  ^rang. 

An'  auld  men  sane  to  see  her* 


This,  Ramsay,  with  leaa  than  hia  usnal  good  fortnne^ 
has  exphiined  into  **  Jenny  bc^guiled  the  wahster,"  mis- 
interpreting the  nature  of  Jenny's  conqueat,  which  was 
obtained  by  a  light  foot  and  a  meiry  spirit  over  the 
more  slow  and  lesa  agile  weaver.  The  old  dioms  which 
Allan  quotes  eoantenances  in  the  two  first, lines  thia 
interpretation. 

Up  stairs,  down  stairs. 

Timber  stairs  fear  me ; 
I'm  laith  to  lie  a'  nif^,  my  lane. 

And  Johnnie's  bed  sae  near  me. 


Yet  I  cannot  well  reconcile  this  with  the  song  prv« 
served  to  the  same  air  in  Herd's  oaUeotion,  which  in- 
cludes this  old  chorus;  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
heroine  who  vanquiahed  tibe  weaver  was  a  Musselbuigh 
maiden,  who,  lightened  of  the  encumbrance  of  her 
**  musseUpowk,"  leaped  and  danced  so  mudi  to  the  de- 
l%ht  of  the  aged* 
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As  I  came  in  by  Fisher-Tour^ 

Musselburgh  was  near  me ; 
I  threw  off  my  mussel-powk, 

And  courted  wi*  my  dearie. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  active  and  athletic  forms 
of  the  Musselburgh  maidens^  the  conquest  of  the  weaver 
will  be  matter  of  little  snt-prise.  There  is  a  naTyet6 
in  the  first  verse  of  Ramsay's  version  which  I  like  so 
much^  that  I  wish  it  had  run  through  its  companions. 


THE  BONNIE  BONNIE  BROOM. 

A  lady  sat  by  her  bower  door. 

And  I  wot  she  made  great  moan ; 
Shall  I  meet  my  love  'mang  the  bonnie  bonnie  broom. 

Or  bide  a  maid  at  home  ? 
O  up  then  spake  a  witch  woman-* 

O  lady  ye'U  be  to  blame ; 
Fbr  ye  may  gang  to  the  bonnie  bonnie  broom. 

And  yet  come  maiden  hame. 

It's  when  ye  gang  to  the  bonnie  bonnie  broom 

Ye'll  find  your  love  asleep. 
With  a  silver  buglet  at  his  head 

And  a  broom  bush  at  his  feet. 
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Take  ye  the  blofisom  <^the  broom— 

The  bloom  that  smells  sae  sweet ; 
And  strew  it  at  your  true  love's  head. 

And  scatter  it  at  his  feet. 

And  take  that  ring  from  your  finger  fair. 

And  put  it  on  his  right  hand; 
To  let  him  know  when  he  doth  awake 

His  love  was  at  his  command. 
She  pou'd  the  bloom  of  the  bonnie  bonnie  broom. 

And  strew'd  on  his  white  hanse-bane ; 
And  that  was  to  be  a  wittering  true 

That -his  love  had  come  and  gane. 

0  where  were  ye,  my  milk-white  steed. 
That  I  have  coft  sae  dear — 

That  wadnae  watch  and  waken  me 
When  there  was  a  maiden  here  ? 

1  stamped  wi'  my  foot,  master. 
And  gaur'd  my  bridle  ring ; 

But  nae  kind  thing  would  waken  you 
Till  she  was  past  and  gone. 

And  wae  betide  ye,  my  gay  goshnwk. 

That  I  do  love  so  dear. 
That  wadnae  watch  and  waken  me 

When  there  was  a  maiden  here. 
I  clapped  ay  my  wings,  master. 

And  loud  my  bells  I  rang ; 
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And  aye  cried^  Waken,  waken,  master^ 
Before  the  lady  gang. 

Now  haste,  and  haste,  my  gude  white  steed. 

To  oome  the  maiden  till. 
Else  a'  the  birds  of  the  wide  green  wood 

Of  your  flesh  shall  have  their  fill. 
Ye  neednae  mount  your  gude  white  steed. 

Nor  spur  him  till  he  foam ; 
No  bird  flies  leister  through  the  air 

Than  she  flew  through  the  broom. 

In  the  Minstrelsy  this  song  is  printed  under  the  name 
of  Broomfield-hill ;  and  the  editor  supposes,  with  some 
probability,  that  it  is  at  least  related  to  the  *'  Brume, 
brume  on  hill,"  mentioned  in  the  Complaynt  of  Scot- 
land, which  is  quoted  by  Dugdale,  in  his  Warwick- 
shire; and  in  a  "  very  merrie  and  pythie  Comedie," 
called  "  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  fool  thou 
art."  It  is  not  at  all  improbable;  for  the  song  has 
many  popular  qualities,  and  may  have  once  been  a  great 
favourite.  Broom  flourishes  frequently  in  old  verse — 
from  the  broom  of  the  CWdenknowes  down  to  the  long 
yellow  broom  of  Bums.  It  has  been  employed  largely 
in  lovers'  bowers ;  and  though  its  bloom  and  its  fra- 
grance have  yielded  to  birks  and  hawthorn,  it  seems 
stiU  the  most  sweet  and  natural  bower  that  lyric  poetry 
celebrates.  This  very  &ir  and  beautiful  shrub,  though 
still  plentiful,  is  hi  less  abundant  than  formerly.    I 
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remember  it  in  immense  fields^  waving  nearly  as  fer  as 
the  eye  could  reach^  green,  and  long,  and  blooming ;  and 
in  a  windy  day  aU  the  land  near  it  was  showered  thickly 
over  with  its  yellow  flowers.  A  bower,  so  verdant  and  so 
fragrant,  was  worthy  of  the  presence  of  beauty ;  and  it 
was  there  that  our  ancestors  wooed — ^their  descendants^ 
a  less  poetical  race  and  less  sensible  of  the  influence  of 
external  nature,  make  love  in  a  carpeted  room  with  a 
patent  lamp  and  a  painted' ceiling,  and' pity,  the  taste 
<ii  the  lady  who  sings,  in  the  old  song, 

He  *s  low  down,  among  the  broom. 
That 's  waiting  for  me. 


THE  BORDER  WIDOW. 

My  love  he  built  me  a  bonnie  bower. 
And  dad  it  a'  wi*  lily  flower : 
A  braver  bower  ye  ne'er  did  see 
Than  my  true  lover  built  for  ine. 

> 
There  came  a  man  at  mid-day  hour— - 
He  heard  my  song  and  he  saw  my  bower ; 
And  he  brought  armed  men  that  night. 
And  broke  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight. 

He  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear. 
And  burnt  my  bower,  and  drave  my  gear— 

VOL.  II.  I 
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My  fleryantsaUfiMc  life  did  flee^ 
And  left  me  in  ezt^mitie. 


I  sewed  his  sheets  and  made  my  mane ; 
I  watdied  his  eone  myself  ^buie-^ 
I  watched  by  night,  and  I  watched  by  day, 
N9  Irving  creature  came  that  way. 

I  b6re  his  body  on  my  back. 
And  whiles  I  went  and  whiles  I  sat : 
I  digged  a  grave  and  laid  hini  in. 
And  ha^wd  hini  wi'  the  aod  sae  green. 

As  I  laid  the  earth  on  his  coal  black  hair 
O  think  nae  ye  my  heart  was  sair  ? 
O  think  nae  ye  my  heart  was  wae 
When  I  tamed  from  his  grave  to  gae? 

The  man  lives  not  I'll  love  again^ 
Since  that  my  comely  knight  is  slain— 
Wi'  ae  lock  of  his  raven  hair 
111  bind  my  heart  for  ever  mair. 

Sir  Walter-Soofct  r^arda  this  fitagment  as  a  lament 
for  the  death  of  Ooekbum  of  Headerland,  a  noted  bor- 
der freebooter,  whom  King  James  the  FifUf  hanged,  over 
the  gate  of  his  own  tower.  Tradition,  which  ascribes 
this  song  or  dirge  to  the  catastrophe  of  Gockbnm,  says 
he  was  surprised  by  the  king  while  sitting  at  dinner. 
The  remains  of  the  freebooter's  hold  may  be  seen  near 
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the  mouth  of  a  wild  stueam  wbidh  falls  into  St.  Mary's 
Lake :  the  adjacent  ooantry,  now  bleak.and  bare,  once 
afforded  shelter  to  the  lai^est  stags  in  Seotland.  In 
the  recesses  of  a  wild  glen,  down  which  a  mountain 
stream  gushes^  the  wife  of  Cockbnm^  it  is  said^  retreated 
during  the  execotion  of  her  Imshand— a  seat,  called  the 
J#ady's  Seat,  is  still  pointed  oat  where  she  sfcrorA  to 
drown,  amid  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  the  shonts  whidi 
announced  the  dose  of  his  existence. 

After  all,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  r^ard  this  la- 
ment rather  as  a  portion  of  some  old  romance  than  as 
the  record  of  an  event  so  recent  as  the  death  of  the 
marauder  Cockbum.  It  is  conceived  in  a  less  natural 
and  rather  loftier  style  than  is  common  to  historical 
compositions — ^name  and  place,  and  time  of  the  year, 
were  sung  with  a  scrupulous  exactness ;  and  tha  death 
of  Johnnie  Armstrong  is  the  very  perfection  of  the  art 
of  telling  a  border  story.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  much 
less  perfect  state  than  it  is  to  be  foipd  in  the  Min- 
strelsy— ^Less  clever  and  distinct,  but  the  pathos  equaUy 
touching. 

The  heron  flew  east,  the  heron  flew  west. 
The  heron  flew  to  the  fair  forest ; 
For  there  she  saw  a  lonrely  bower 
Was  a'  dad  o'er  wi'  lily  flower;         , 
And  in  the  bower  thfire  was  a  bed 
With  silken  sheets  a^  wed  down  spred ; 
And  in  the  bed  there  lay  a  knight. 
Whose  wounds  did  bleed  both  day  and  night ; 

h2 
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And  by  the  bed  there  stood  a  stane. 
And  there  was  set  a  leal  maiden 
With  silver  needle  and  silken  thready 
Stemming  the  wounds  when  they  did  bleed. 

Mr.  Hogg,  in  his  notes  to  his  ballad  of  Sir  David 
Graeme^  gives  the  abov«  fragment  from  the  recitation  of 
his  mother— ^and  many  mutilated  verses  <ii  the  same 
character  might  be  added. 


ANNAN  WATER. 

O^  Annan  water's  wide  and  deep. 

And  my  love  Annie's  wond'rous  bcmny— 
Shall  I  be  loth  to  weet  my  feet 

For  her  whom  I  love  best  of  ony  ? 
Gar  saddle  me  my  bonny  black, 

Qbt  saddle  soon,  and  make  him  ready. 
For  I  will  down  the  Gkitehope  slack. 

And  all  to  see  my  bonny  lady. 

He  has  loupen  on  the  bonny  black. 
He  stirred  him  wi'  the  spur  fu'  sairly. 

And  ere  he  won  the  Gatehope  slack 
I  wot  the  steed  was  wae  and  weary. 

He  has  loupen  on  the  bonny  gray. 
He  rode  the  right  gate  and  the  ready — 
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O  nought  could  make  him  stint  or  stay. 
For  he  thought  on  his  bonny  lady. 

O  he  has  ridden  o'er  field  and  fell. 

Through  moss  and  stream,  and  moor  and  mire ; 
His  spurs  of  steel  were  sore  to  bide. 

And  free  her  fore-feet  flew  the  fire. 
Now  bonny  gray,  now  play  your  part  i 

And  gin  ye  bear  me  to  my  deary, 
Wi'  com  and  hay  ye'se  be  fed  for  aye. 

And  never  spur  shaU  make  ye  weary. 

She  was  a  mare,  a  right  good  mare. 

But  when  she  wan  to  Annan  water 
She  could  nae  hae  ridden  a  furlong  mair. 

Had  a  thousand  merks  been  wadded  at  her. 

0  boatman,  boatman !  put  off  your  boat. 
Put  off  your  boat  for  gowden  money ; 

1  cross  the  drumlie  stream  to-night. 
Or  never  mair  I  meet  my  honey. 

O,  I  was  sworn,  late,  late  yestreen. 

And  not  by  ae  oath,  but  by  many^- 
For  all  the  gowd  in  south  SooUand 

I  mauna  take  ye  through  to  Annie.  - 
The  side  was  stey,  the  bottom  deep, 

Frae  bank  to  brae  the  water  pouring. 
And  the  bonny*  gray  did  shake  for  fear. 

For  she  heard  the  water-kelpie  roaring. 
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O  he  has  paa'd  off  his  dapper  pie  coat. 

The  silver  buttons  ghnciiig  bomiie ; 
The  waistcoat  bursted  off  his  breast. 

His  heart  leap'd  sae  wi'  melanoholy. 
He  hasta'ea  the  fbrd  at  tiie  stream  tail: 

I  wot  he  S¥ram  both  stout  and  steady. 
But  the  stream  was  broad,  and  his  strengtli  didfidl— 

He  never,  saw  his  bonnie  lady. 

O  wae  betide  the  Ihish  saugh  wand. 

And  wae  betide  the  bush  of  briar ! 
They  broke  into  my  true  love's  hand 

When  his  strength  did  &il  and  limbs  did  tire. 
And  wae  betide  thee,  Annan  stream. 

Ye  are  a  deep  and  deadly  river ; 
But  over  thee  I'll  build  a  bridge. 

That  ye  nae  mair  true  love  may  sever. 

We  owe  the  preservation  of  this  fine  pathetic  song  to 

Sir  Walter  Scott.    Much  of  it  is  old,  and  much  of  it 

seems  touched  over  and  amended  by  a  hand  equally 

lucky  and  skilful.    I  have  heard  it  sung  on  the  banks 

of  the  Annan.    Like  all  traditional  verses,  there  are 

many  variations.    It  has  been  long  known  by  the  name 

of 

My  love  Annie's  wond'rous  bonnie. 

I  have  some  suspicion  that  the  first  verse  has  suffered 
corruption,  from  an  old  fragment  which  gave  more  the 
air  of  pleasure  than  of  pathos  to  this  song^* 
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*  O,  Annan  voter's  wading  deep. 
Yet  I  am  lolh  to  weet  my  feet ; 
But  if  ye'll  consent  to  marry  tne, 
I'll  hire  a  horse  to  carry  thee. 

The  Annan  k  a  beamtifol  hat  a  dangerooB  ztver,  with 
alternate  pooi  add  stream,  and  liable,  like  all  moontain 
winters,  to  sadden  floods.  It  hiqypened,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  on  the  night  of  Lockerby  Lamb  Fair,  that 
twobrodiersof  thenameef  BeUhad  aqnarrel  over  their 
caps  with  a  yoath  of  the  name  of  Johnstone.  Blows 
were  exchanged ;  bat  they  were  parted  more  by  force 
of  hand  than  by  the  iiiflaence  of  advice.  Johnstone, 
fearing  the  strength  and  hatred  of  the  brothers,  made 
his  way  from  the  crowd  and  hastened  homewards: 
he  was  instantly  followed  by  the  Bells,  and  the  Bells 
were  again  followed  by  maiiy  Mendses  Well  as  enemies, 
all  anxious  to  interfere  or  share  in  -the  expected  battle. 
Johnstone  ran  towards  Halleath's  Ferry,  leaped  into  the 
boat,  and  had  already  pnshed  it  some  yards  firmn  the 
bank  when  his  pursuers  came  up.  The  pool  of  Halleaths 
is  both  wide  and  deep;  and  at  that  time  the  river,  in- 
creased by  a  sudden  rain  in  the  uplands,  was,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  peasantry,  raging  from  bank  to  brae.  The 
Bells,  maddened  with  drink,  and  inflamed  by  rage, 
looked  not  one  moment,  but  leaped  abreast  into  the 
flooded  pool:  they  could  neither  reach  the  boat  nor 
swim  across.  The  first  who  saw  the  peril  of  their  situa- 
tion was  young  Johnstone:  he  turned  the  boat  and 
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sought  to  fiave  them^  bat  the  raging  stream  made  it  im- 
possible. The  second  who  saw  them  was  their  cousin, 
another  Bell^  who  had  IbUowed  them  to  the  river  bank. 
He  looked  on  them  for  a  moment,  and  plunged  in  beside 
them ;  but  no  humaooi  strength  could  contend  with  the 
vioienoe. of  the  river.  Tbey  were  all  three  swept  away, 
in  the  sight  of  hundreds  of  people ;  and  were  all  carried 
to  .the  same  churchyard,  and  followed  to  die  grave  by  the 
unhappy  youth  the  innocent  canseof  their  death. 

Annan  water  was  the  scene  of  many  a  fray  yet  re^ 
nowned  in  border  song.  When  one  of  the  Armstrongs, 
heavily  loaded  with  irsos,  was  carried  at  midnight  out 
of  Dumfries  jail  by  hia  companions,  Annan  was  found 
in  flood,  and  the  freebooter  was  borne  over  by  the 
strength  of  his  horse  and  the  ooorage  of  his  younger 
brother.  laeutenant  Gk>rdon  pnrsaed  them  on  the  spur, 
but  he  halted  ontlie  river  bank,  and  said  when  he  saw 
the  flooded 


Cast  me  the  aims,  quo'  the  gude  Gordon* 
For  bonnie  Dumfries  they  euat  £a'  dear ; 

Now  the  deil  o'  ma,  cried  Jock  o'  the  Ha', 
For  they'U  make  shoon  for  my  gray  m^ere 
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WHAT'S  THAT  TO  YOU  ? 

My  Jeany  and  I  have  toiTd  . 

The  Hre-'laog  sunmer-day,  , 
Till  we  almost  were  spoil'd 

At  making  of  the  hay: 
Her  Inirchy  was  of  hoUand  deary 

Tied  on  her. bonny  brow^ 
I  whiaper'd  something  in  her  eaiw— 

But  what's  that  to  yon  ? 

Her  stoddags  were  of  kersey  gK)sen>  : 

As  tight  as  ony  silk: 
O  sic  a  leg  was  never  seen. 

Her  skin  was  white  as  milk: 
Her  hair  was  Uack  as  ane  could  wish. 

And  sweety  sweet  was  her  mou^ 
Oh!  Jeany  daintilie can  kiss ; 

But  what's  that  to  you  ? 

The  rose  and  lily  baith  comfainey 

To  make  my  Jeany  fiur. 
There  is  nae  benison  like  mine. 

I  have  amaist  nae  care ; 
Only  I  fear  my  Jeany's  fecc 

May  cause  mae  men  to  rue^ 
And  that  may  gar  me  say^  alas ! 

But  what's  that  to  you  ? 
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Conceal  thy  beauties  if  thou  can. 

Hide  that  sweet  face  of  thine^ 
That  I  may  only  be  the  man 

Enjoys  these  looks  divine. 
O  do  not  prostitute,  my  deor^ 

Wonders  to  common  view. 
And  I  widi  faithful  heart  shall  swear 

For  ever  to  be  true. 

V 

King  Solomon  had  wives  enow. 

And  mony  a  ooncnbiiie; 
But  I  enjoy  a  blis^  mair  tme^ 

His  joys  were  short  of  mine : 
And  Jeany's  happier  than  they^ 

She  seldom  wants  her  due ; 
All  debts  of  love  to  her  I  pay> 

And  what's  that  to  you  ? 

This  very  clever  and  very  old  song  was  retouched  for 
the  Tea-table  Miscellany,  from  a  copy  published  by  the 
London  wits  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
wit  of  London  seems  at  that  period  to*  have  been  much 
less  delicate  than  the  humour  of  the  northern  peasantry, 
since  Allan  Ramsay  was  obliged  to  restrain  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  song  before  he  could  print  it — and  he 
was  not  one  of  the  most  fastidious  of  mankind.  I  love 
to  bring  forward  into  new  life  and  modern  society  these 
excellent  old  morsels  of  the  lively  Muse — ^they  give  us  a 
picture  of  the  tastes  and  enjoyments  of  our  ancestors; 
when  freedom  of  conversation  was  not  much  curbed  by 
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rake  of  striet  deconxm ;  when  the  language  of  love 
orcrflowed  the  boonda  of  perfect  diacretion,  and  men 
had  not  the  fear  of 

Toothy  critka  fay  the/sooie 

before  Uiem,  to  ftigbtoi  theminto  a  colder  coorteay^  and 
a  doae  observance  of  the  monastic  roles  which  are  now 
laid  iovm  by  "  masters  of  the  calling"  as  gmdes  in  lyric 
compositions. 


THE  WIDOW  OF  GLENCO. 

Oh !  was  not  I  a  waefii'  wightj 
Maid,  wife^  and  widow  in  one  night ; 
When  in  my  soft  and  circling  arms — 
When  most  I  thought  him  free  from  harms-^ 
Even  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night. 
They  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight  ? 

Wi'  ae  tress  of  his  cool  black  hair 
I  .'U  tie  my  heart  for  ever  mair ; 
This  golden  pledge,  this  magic  band, 
I  got  it  from  a  dead  man's  hand. 
Nor  gentle  youth  nor  flattering  swain 
Shall  ever  win  my  heart  again. 
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Bums  says  he  was  infbnned  by  Dr.  Blacklock  that 
this  lament  was  oomposed  on  the  uahaj^y  massacre  of 
Glenoo  in  1691.  This  is  at  least  very  suspidous :  any 
one  who  reads  the  verses  as  they  stand  in  the  Musical 
Museum  will  observe  a  sinpilar  mixture  of  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  simple  and  the  affeclied ;  nor  am  I  sure 
that  the  .present  copy  is  wholly  free  from  these  feults. 
They  will  observe  more — ^that  some  of  the  lines  are  de^ 
cidedly  very  old,  and  are  interwoven  with  a  similar 
lament  from  the  widow  of  Cockbum  the  Freebooter. 
A  part  of  the  lines  may  also  be  found  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  fragment  preserved  by  Mr.  Hogg, 
which  I  have  little  doubt  is  a  portion  of  an  old  ro- 
mance. It  is  quoted  in  the  note  to  the  Lament  of  the 
Border  Widow.  Men  will  smile  or  be  pleased  according 
to  their  faith  when  I  say,  that  the  Vale  of  Glenco  in 
Argyleshire  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  birth-place 
of  Ossian — a  mighty  shadow  to  some  and  a  mighty  name 
toothers. 
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THE  TWO  FAIR  SISTERS. 

Two  ^r  sisters  lived  in  a  bower^ 
There  came  a  knight  tolie  their  wooer ; 
He  wooed  the  eldest  with  glove  and  ring^ 
He  loved  the  youngest  aboon  a'  thing ; 
He  courted  the  eldest  with  brooch  and  knife. 
He  loved  the  youngest  aboon  his  life : 
The  eldest  she  was  angered  sair, 
And  envied  her  sifter  young  and  fair. 

The  eldest  said  to  the  youngest  ane. 
Come  and  see  our  father's  ships  come  in  : 
She  took  her  by  the  lily-white  hand. 
And  led  her  down  to  the  river  strand. 
The  youngest  ane  stood  on  a  stane. 
The  ddest  took  and  pushed  her  in— 
She  took  her  by  the  middle  sae  sma. 
And  dashed  her  bonnie  back  to  the  ja'. 

O  sister,  sister !  reach  me  your  hand. 
And  ye  shall  be  heir  of  half  my  land. 
O  sister,  sister,  I'll  reach  not  my  hand. 
And  111  be  heir  of  all  your  land : 
Shame  fa'  the  hand  that  I  should  take. 
It  twin'd  me  and  my  world's  maik. 
O  sister,  sister !  reach  but  your  glove. 
And  sweet  William  shall  be  your  love. 
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Ye'se  have  nae  help  frae  hand  or  glove. 
Sweet  William  shall  better  be  my  lore ; 
Your  cheny  cheeks  and  yellow  hair 
Gkirred  me  gang  maiden  evennair. 
Sometimes  the  sank,  somrtimrit  she  swam. 
Until  she  csne  to  Binnorie  dam^- 
O  father,  O  fieither,  now  draw  your  dam, 
Htfe's  &  mermaid  or  a  milk-white  swan ! 

The  miller  came  and  he  drew  his  dam. 

And  there  he  tond  a  drowned  wsoman : 

You  could  na  see  her  yellow  hair 

For  gold  and  pearls  so  richaad  rare; 

You  could  na  see  her  middle  sae  sma'. 

Her  gowden  girdle  it  wqs  so  bra'  i 

And  when  that  he  kraked  in  her  sweet  pole  ftce, 

His  tears  ran  down  like  Binnorie  race. 

An  elfin  harper  was  passiiig  by. 
That  sweet  pale  £u»  he  chanoed^  to  spy ; 
He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast«bone. 
Whose  sounds  would  melt  a  h(»rt  ^f  stone : 
The  stringaiie.-fpmed  of  bet  trusses  h^gs 
And  henj^  and  dolefiiL  was  their.sang* 
With  his  harp  he  went  to  Binnorie  h$ll. 
Where  her^ftther^sat  wxUiilds  nobler  all. 

He  laid  hjs'  hacp  upon  a  stone. 

And  the;hftrp  b^;an  to  play  alone  :-^ 
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O  yonder  mts  my  fatli«  tltcf  king. 
And  yonder  weeps  my  mother  the  qneen ; 
Behind  her  stands  my  brother  Hugh^ 
With  my  lore  William  so  sweet  and  true : 
Bat  the  curse  of  God  and  thy  sister  Jean 
Be  thine  fbr  ever,  thou  false  Helen ! 

I  was  onoe  deeply  toached  with  the  singing  of  this 
romantic  and  mournful  song.  The  singer,  for  ihe  sake 
of  keeping  it  within  the  reach  of  his  Yoice,  omitted  the 
monotonous  repedtaonof  **  Binnorie ;"  and  with  music, 
different  but  as  tender  as  that  of  the  printed  copies, 
gave  the  oontinned  sense  of  the  story  without  interrup- 
tion :  I  have  ventured  to  print  it  in  the  manner  I  heard 
it  sung.  To  those  curious  in  old  choruses  it  may  be  as 
well  to  present  some  of  the  verses  of  the  various  copies^ 
that  they  may  choose  the  most  agreeable  or  melodious. 

Two  fidr  sisters  lived  in  a  bower. 

Hey  ho  my  nonnie  O ! 
There  came  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer 

While  the  swan  swims  bonnie  O ! 

This  verse  balances  the  claims  of  England  and  Scot- 
land to  this  pathetic  song;  and  by  using  words  common 
to  the  north  of  the  one  and  the  south  of  the  other,  leaves 
it  undecided.  Nor  is  this  weighty  matter  settled  by 
another  burthen,  equally  unmeaning  and  much  more 
common—* 
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He  courted  the  eldest  with  glove  and  ring — 

Binnorie^  O  Binnorie ! 
He  loved  the  youngest  aboon  a*  thing, 

By  the  boonie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

Mrs.  Brown's  Manuscript,  from  which  the  excellent 
copy  in  the  Border  Minstreky  was  compiled^  has  a  dif- 
ferent burthen,  and  a  very  different  arrangement  of  the 

verses:-^ 

There  were  two  sisters  sat  in  a  bower, 

Edinborough,  Edinborough ! 
There  were  two  sisters  sat  in  a  bower, 

Stirling  for  aye ! 
There  were  two  sisters  sat  in  a  bower. 
There  came  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer — 

Bonnie  St.  Johnstown  stands  Upon  Tay. 

These  lines  are  curious^  and  confirm  the  claim  of  the 
north  to  the  song,  of  which  I  never  had  much  doubt. 
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COWDEN-KNOWES. 

O  the  txrooin,  and  the  boniiie  bomie  1noein> 

The  broom  of  the  Cowden-knowes ; 
And  O  B6e  sweel  as  tiie  maiden  tang 

I'  the  baght  milking  her  ewes* 
Shall  I  watch  the&nld  wi'  yon,  bonnie  May> 

Or  help  ye  the  sheep  to  wear? 
O  thy  face  is  as  fear,  my  very  bonnie  May^ 

As  thy  voiee  is  sweet  to  hear. 

Ride  on  your  way,,  you  gentle  knight, 
Yonr  steed's  bahh  stent  and  strong ; 

0  what  wad  he  do  did  the  tmmpet  soond, 
Wha  stops  for  a  maiden's  song  ? 

The  ni^t  is  misty  and  mirk^  bonnie  May, 
Nor  tower  nor  town  I  see ; 

1  have  tint  my  way,  thon  rery  bonnie  May, 

And  wilt  thou  nae  pity  me  } 


Yonr  riders  gay^  said  the  weel*fanied  May, 

Are  not  yet  from  yon  ftr ; 
I  hear  their  song  as  they  ride  along 

To  the  halls  of  Lodiinrar : 
For  I  can  gness  by  the  gold  on  yonr  dress. 

And  more  by  yonr  merry  ee^ 
That  ye  are  the  lord  of  the  Lochinvar, 

And  weel  may  ye  seem  to  be. . 

VOL.  IX.  1 
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Deed  no,  deed  no>  my  very  bonnie  May, 

Ye  are  far  mista'en  o'  me, 
I  am  but  ane  of  that  lord's  gentlemen, 

And  aft  in  his  compaaie. 
He  has  ta'en  her  by  the  waist  sae  jimp. 

And  by  the  grass  green  gofwn— 
Ye  harebells  blae,  wi'  yonr  heads  o'  dew. 

What  pleasure  pressed  ye  down ! 

He  leapt  on  his  steed,  and  away  he  rode. 

And  sang  'mang  the  misty  knowe»-« 
O  the  sweetest  lass,  and  the  bonniest  lass, 

Is  the  lass  that  milks  the  ewes. 
Now  what  has  kept  thee,  my  dan^ter  dear. 

And  wha  has  been  wi'  thee? 
•   O  the  lambs  and  ewes  ran  'mang  the  broomy  knowes, 

And  wad  nae  bng^t  in  for  me. 

But  fool  befii'  your  shepherd,  father ! 

And  an  ill  death  may  he  dee ! 
For  heUggit  the  ewe  bughts  sae  far  frae  hame. 

That  the  wild  tod  Ir^hten'd  me  : 
For  there  came  a  tod  to  our  ftmld  yett. 

The  like  ye  never  saw. 
And  ere  he  had  taken  the  lamb  that  he  look. 

Ye  wad  rather  he'd  ta'en  them  a'. 

Now  it  fell  on  a  day,  a  sweet  summer  day. 
The  maiden  was  bughting  her  ewes. 
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And  there  rode  a  knight^  a  very  gentle  knight^ 

Down  amang  tlie  broomy  knowes : 
O  why  are  ye  mute,  my  very  bonnie  May  ? 

I  ken  ye  can  sing  fu'  sweet ; 
And  what  ails  thy  gown,  thy  grass  green  gown  ? 

For  the  waist  o'it  winna  meet. 

O  never  a  word  said  that  very  bonnie  May, 

Bnt  her  tean  began  to  rin ; 
Then  he  leaped  off  his  steed,  that  very  gentle  knight. 

And  kissed  her  cheek  and  chin. 
O  I  am  the  lord  of  the  Lochinvar 

Wi'  a  hundred  kni^ta  in  fee. 
And  my  lady  shall  be  the  ae  sweetest  lass 

In  all  the  south  coontree. 

This  is  a  very  popular  song,  and  many  copies  of  it  in 
a  rude  or  more  polished  state  survive  among  the  pea- 
santry. There  are  few  districts  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
which  have  refrained  from  appropriating  the  hero  of  the 
tale.  The  love  of  song  must  have  been  very  great  among 
our  ancestors,  when  they  tolerated  a  long  narrative  of 
pastoral  sednction.  Yet  our  most  tedious  ballads  at  one 
time  found  a  voice  willing  to  warble  throng  the  me- 
anderings  of  their  story,  and  an  audience  delighted  with 
the  rude  and  unmelodious  strain.  I  remember  once  an 
old  man,  who,  by  way  of  showing  his  satis&ction  in  a 
dinner  and  wine,  of  which  he  was  a  large  partaker,  pro* 
oeeded  to  sing  one  of  the  longest  of  the  songs  of  Robin 
Hood ;  he  mfide  a  mistake  somewhere  about  the  twenty- 

i2 
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third  verse^  and'  ciied^  "  Never  inind>  I  cto  begin  it 
again !"  and  wondered  that  some  of  the  company  thought 
it  tedious. 

All  through  Dumfrieissliire  and  Gralloway  the  hero  of 
the  song  is  ever  Lord  Lochinvac ;  and  though  the  desooit 
of  the  heroine  has  beea  conferred  on  various  respectable 
families^  according  to  the  design  or  caprice  of  the  singer, 
I  cannot  say  that  any  one  has  contended  for  a  monopoly 
of  this  dubious  honour.  Some  of  the  versea  which  I  have 
heard  sung-  are  very  free,  and  seem  very  old:-* 


For  I  do  guess,  by  your  golden  runmed  hat. 

And  by  the  silken  string. 
That  ye  are  the  lord  of  tiie  Lochinvar, 

Who  b^^es  all  our  young  women» 

The  old  dionis  of  Cowden-knowes  certainly  belongs 
to  some  song  of  a  more  plaintive  character  than  this  le« 
gendary  chant : — 


0  the  broom,  the  bonnie  bomiie  broom. 
The  broom  of  the  Cowden-knowes  ; 

1  wish  I  were  'mang  the  broom  again> 
Milking  my  fisither^s  ewes. 

A  curious  copy  of  the  old  song  may  be  found  in  the' 
Minstrelsy:  the  hero  there  is  laird  of  the  Oakland  hills, 
**  with  a  hundred  plows  and  three ;"  and  as  €k»wden- 
knowes  are  on  the  river  Leader  near  Melrose,  this  Et-' 
trick  Forest  copy  may  be  the  original  ballad.  Herd  pub- 
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lished  a  very  different  vendon ;  and  the  song  more  than 
a  oentory  ago  had  found  its  way  into  England.  The  air 
obtained  the  notice  of  a  very  sweet  pastoral  lyrist,  Craw- 
fisrd  of  Anchinames. 


MAGGIE'S  TOCHER. 

The  meal  was  dear  abort  syne^ 

We  buckled  us  a'  thegither ; 
And  Maj^  was  in  her  prime. 

When  Willie  made  oourtship  till  her. 
Twa  pistols  chared  by  guess. 

To  gie  the  courting  shot ; 
And  syne  came  ben  the  lass, 

Wi'  swats  drawn  frae  the  butt. 
He  first  apeir'd  at  the  gudeman. 

And  syne  at  Giles  the  mither. 
An*  ye  wad  gie'B  a  bit  land. 

We'd  buckle  us  e'en  thegjlther. 

My  dochter  ye  shall  hae, 

111  gie  you  her  bj  the  hand; 
But  I'll  part  wi'  my  wife,  by  my  faith. 

Or  I  part  wi'  my  land. 
Your  tocher  it  shall  be  good. 

There's  nane  shall  hae  its  maik. 
The  lass  bound  in  her  snood. 

And  Crummie  wha  kens  her  stake : 
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Wi'  an  auld  bedding  o'  daes 
Was  left  me  by  mj  mither. 

They're  jet  black  o'er  wi'  flaea^ 
Ye  may  cuddle  in  them  thither. 

Ye  speak  right  wed,  gudeman. 

But  ye  maun  mend  your  hand. 
And  think  o'  modesty, 

Qm  ye'U  no  quit  your  land. 
We  are  but  young,  ye  ken. 

And  now  we're  gaun  thither, 
A  house  is  but  and  ben. 

And  Crummie  will  want  her  Ibther. 
The  bairns  are  coming  on. 

And  they'll  cry,  O  their  mither ! 
WeVe  neither  pat  nor  pan. 

But  four  bare  1^  thither. 

Your  tochers  be  good  enough, 

For  that  ye  needna  fear, 
Twa  good  stilts  to  the  pleugh. 

And  ye  yoursel''  maun  steer  : 
Ye  shall  hae  twa  guid  pocks 

That  once  were  o'  the  twed« 
The  tane  to  hand  the  gnwts. 

The  tither  to  baud  the  meal : 
Wi'  an  auld  kist  made  o*  wands. 

And  that  shall  be  your  coffisr, 
Wi'  aiken  woody  bands. 

And  that  may  baud  your  todier. 
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wed,  gudeman. 

We  hae  bat  hamvv^d  gear. 
The  hone  that  I  ride  on 

Is  Sandy  Wilson'a  mare ; 
The  saddle 's  nane  o'  my  ain. 

And  thae*s  bat  bornm/d  boots. 
And  whan  that  I  gae  hame, 

I  mann  tak  to  my  coots ; 
The  doak  is  Geordy  Watt's 

That  gsrs  me  look  sae  croBae ; 
Come,  fill  us  a  oog  o'  swots. 

We'll  make  nae  nudr  toom  roose. 

I  like  yoa  weel,  yoang  lad. 

For  telling  me  saeplain, 
I  married  when  little  I  had 

O*  gear  that  was  my  ain. 
A  bargain  it  maun  be, 

Fye,  cry  on  Giles  the  mith« ! 
Content  am  I,  quo'  she. 

E'en  gar  the  hizade  come  hither. 
The  bride  she  gaed  till  her  bed. 

The  bridegroom  he  came  till  her ; 
The  fiddler  crap  in  at  the  foot. 

And  they  a' made  mirth  thegither. 

This  very  lively  and  homoroos  old  song  was  pre- 
served by  Allan  Ramsay;  and  it  has  all  the  marks  of 
antiquity  upon  it — free  language  and  £tee  manners. 
From  the  account  which  it  contains  of  a  &rmer's  domestic 
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establishment  a  painter  might  make  a  good  pictitre ;  and 
from  the  earnest  wish  of  the  wooer  for  an  increase  of 
gear,  and  the  resolution  of  the  old  man  to  keep  his  land, 
we  may  learn  that  worldly  wisdom  was  as  strong  among 
our  homely  ancestors  as  with  their  more  polished  de- 
scendants. And  yet  with  all  the  closeness  of  the  one, 
and  the  greed  of  the  other,  the  poet  has  thrown  in  such 
a  redeeming  spirit  of  open-heartedness,  that  we  like 
them,  buyers  and  sellers  of  matrimonial  comfnrts  though 
they  are.  There  are  some  lines  for  which  a  discreet  poet 
of  the  present  age  would  have  Ibond  more  prudent  and 
more  delicate  words ;  and  some  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  dispossess  the  minstrel  of  a  resting-place  to  which  he 
might  think,  perhaps,  bis  skill  entitled  him.  But  I 
never  met  with  any  material  variations  of  the  song:  it 
is  still,  and  mav  it  hmg  continue,  a  favourite  among  the 
peasantry. 


MY  JO  JANET. 

Sweet  sir*  ffgt  your  oonrteaic^ 

When  ye  come  by  the  Bass  then. 
For  the  Jove  ye  bear  to  me> 

Buy  me  a  keekiog^fhss  tiien. 

Keek  into  the  dzaw-well, 

Jaaet,  Jaaet; 

And  there  yell  see  your  bonnie  set. 

My  jo  Janet. 
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Keeking  in  the  draw-well  dear. 

What  if  I  shDii'd  fa'  in  ! 
Syne  a'  my  hin  will  say  and  swear, 

I  drown'd  myael  for  sin. 
Haud  the  better  by  the  brae, 

Janet,  Janet ; 
Hand  the  better  by  the  brae. 
My  jo  Janet. 

Good  sir,  £or  your  coiirtene. 

Coming  through  Aberdeen  then, 
For  the  h»ve  ye  bear  to  me. 

Buy  me  a  pair  of  shoon  then, 
doat  the  anld,  the  Jiew  are  dear, 

Janet,  Janet ; 
Ae  pair  may  gain  ye  ha'f  a  year, 
Jdy  jo  Janet. 

But  what  if  dancing  on  the  green. 

And  skipping  like  a  maiikin. 
If  they  should  see  my  dooted  shoon. 

Of  me  they  will  be  tankin'. 
Danoe  ay  lai^,  and  late  at  e*en, 

Janet,  Janet ; 

Syne  a'  their  fanta  will  no  be  seen, 

My  jo  Janet. 

Kind  sir,  for  yonr  eonrtesie, 
MThen  ye  gae  to  the  Cross  then. 
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For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me. 

Buy  me  a  pociiig  horse  then. 
Pace  upo'  your  spimung-wheel, 

Janet,  Janet ; 
Pace  upo*  your  spimnng^wiieei. 
My  jo  Janet 

My  8pinning*wheel  is  auld  and  stiff. 

The  rock  o't  winna  standi  sir ; 
To  keep  the  temper-pin  in  tiff, 

Employa  aft  my  hand,  sir. 
Make  the  best  o't  that  ye  can, 

Janet,  Janet ; 
But  like  it  never  wale  a  man. 
My  jo  Janet 

Most  of  this  song  is  ancient,  and  it  is  inserted  without 
any  notice  of  its  age  or  its  origin  in  Ranuay'B  coUectioa. 
It  bears  in  many  piaoes  tokens  «f  die  hand  of  Allan. 
Bums  admired  it  so  mneh  that  he  imitated  it;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  he  has  equalled  the  happy  hnmoor  of  the 
originaL  Some  editors,who  are  fond  of  finding  a  suspidoos 
meaning  in  very  honest  wordsy  have  omitted  die  last 
verse. 
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JOHN  GRUMLIE. 

Jobn  Ominlie  swore  by  the  lig^t  o'  the  moen. 

And  the  green  leab  on  the  tre^ 
That  he  could  do  more  work  in  a  day 

Than  his  wife  coold  do  in  three. 
His  wife  rose  up  in  the  morning 

Wi'  cares  and  troubles  enow-— 
John  Ghrumlie  bide  at  hame>  John, 

And  I'll  go  hand  the  plow. 

First  ye  maun  dress  your  dhUdren  fair. 

And  put  them  a'  in  their  gear; 
And  ye  maun  turn  the  malt>  John, 

Or  else  ye'U  spoil  the  beer : 
And  ye  maun  reel  the  tweel»  John, 

That  I  span  yesterday ; 
And  ye  maun  ca'  in  the  hens,  John, 

Sse  they'll  all  lay  away. 

O  ho  did  dress  his  children  fair. 

And  put  them  a'  in  their  gear ; 
But  he  forgot  to  turn  the  malt. 

And  so  he  spoil'd  the  beer : 
And  he  sang  loud  as  he  reeled  the  tweel 

That  his  wife  span  yesterday ; 
But  he  forgot  to  put  up  the  hens. 

And  the  hens  all  layed  away. 
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The  hawket  Gnimmie  loot  down  nae  milk ; 

He  kirned^  nor  butter  gat ; 
And  a'  gade  wrang,  and  nought  gade  rights . 

He  danced  with  rage  and  graf: 
Then  up  he  ran  to  the  head  o'  the  knowe 

Wi'  mony  a  wave  and  shout-— 
She  heard  him  as  ahe  heard  him  not. 

And  steered  the  stots  about. 

John  Ghrumlie's  wife  came  hame  at  e'en, 

A  weary  wife  and  sad. 
And  burst  into  a  laughter  loud. 

And  laughed  as  she'd  been  mad; 
While  John  Orumlie  swore  by  the  light  o'  the  moon 

And  the  green  lea&  on  the  tree. 
If  my  wife  should  aa  win  a  pennie  a  day 

She's  aye  have  her.  will  for  me. 

The  resemblance  of  the  story  of  honest  John  Gmmlie 
to  the  GKide-wife  of  Auchtermuchty  must  strike  every 
reader:  but  I  by  no  means  imagine  it  to  be  the  original 
of  that  exquisite  production.  The  humour  is  less  vigor- 
ous and  free,  and  the  portrait  of  domestie  manners  and 
mishaps  less  ample  and  striking.  It  is  however  an  old 
song  and  a  &Tourite  among  the  peasantry  of  Nithsdale, 
where  it  was  formerly  sung  at  weddiqgSj  hogseheatings, 
prentice-bindings,  and  other  times  of  fixed  or  casual  con- 
viviality. I  took  it  firom  the  redtatioa  of  Mr.  George 
Duff  of  Dumfries,  with  whose  fiuther  it  was  a  great 
&vourite.    It  was  once  the  ftshion  to  conceal  a  moral  or 
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oQQvey  a  character  under  a  name ;  and  "  Lnsty  Jnventis' 
and  ''John  Grombell/'  and  many  others  of  the  same  great 
£unilies,  had  each  their  characteristic  part  assigned  them 
in  the  old  instructive  moralities.  Ritson  imagined  he 
saw  the  rudiments  of  the  Wife  of  Auchtermuchty  in  a 
story  in  the  Silva  Sermonum  jocundissimorum^  published 
in  1508;  and  Mr.  David  Laing^  who  has  obliged  the 
kvers  of  old  world  lore  with  a  very  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Scottish  poem^  says  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in 
many  of  the  incidents.  I  know  not  how  hr  this  resem- 
blance goes,  but  the  genius  wfaidi  transferred  it  out  of 
the  peculiarities  of  a  foreign  tongue  with  such  felicity 
and  rustic  grace  into  our  homely  dialect  had  a  task 
nearly  equalling  original  composition.  In  the  Banna- 
tyne  Manuscripts  the  poem  has  the  signature  of ''Mofat/' 
and  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Sir  John  M<^tt,  one  of  the 
Pope's  knights. 


THBRE  DWALT  A  MAN  INTO  THE  WEST. 

There  dwalt  a  man  into  the  west. 

And  O  gin  he  was  cruel, 
For  on  his  bridal  night  at  e'en 

He  gat  op  imd  gnt  for  grueL 
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They  brought  to  him  a  gude  sheep  head,' 

A  napkin  and  a  towel : 
Qbt  tak  thae  whim-whams  far  frae  me, 

And  bring  to  me  my  gruel. 

But  there's  nae  meal  in  a'  the  house. 

What  will  we  do,  my  jewel  ? 
Get  up  the  powk  and  shake  it  out, 

I  winna  want  my  grueL 
But  there's  nae  milk  in  a'  the  house. 

Nor  yet  a  spunk  o'  fuel : 
Oae  warm  it  in  the  light  o'  the  moon, 

I  winna  want  my  grueL 

O  lake-a-day  for  my  first  wife, 

Wha  was  baith  white  and  rosie. 
She  cheered  me  aye  at  e'ening  fa 

Wi'  something  w^arn  and  cozie : 
Farewell  to  pleasant  draps  o'  drink. 

To  buttered  brose  and  gruel ; 
And  &rewell  to  my  first  sweet  wife. 

My  cannie  Nancie  Newell. 

I  owe  wliatever  is  curious  and  humorous  of  this  an- 
cient song  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  whose 
recitation  I  wrote  it.  Whatever  is  new  and  dull  must 
be  attributed  to  me,  since  I  yentured  to  alter  the  last 
lines  of  the  second  verse,  and  to  add  the  third.  Our 
ancestors  had  a  lively  sensie  of  the  humorotts  $nd  the 
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droU^  since  they  sought  and  found  them  in  many  a 
situation  and  circumstance  where  few  lyric  poets  of  the 
present  age  would  venture  to  seek  for  them.  Who  would 
now,  when  the  stocking  is  thrown  and  the  bridesmaid 
barred  out,  make  the  bridegroom  get  up  and  greet  for 
gruel  ?  Yet  our  fore^thers  laughed  sometimes  when  we 
should  think  mirth  unpdite.  I  remember  the  remains 
of  an  old  song  which,  bequeathing  its  name  to  a  popular 
air,  still  survives  as  a  specimen  of  the  humour  of  ancient 
days.  It  may  still  be  remembered  under  the  name  of 
'*  The  Bridegroom  greets  when  the  sun  gangs  down." 
Of  the  little  left  I  shall  give  a  specimen  :•— 

It's  lang  till  day,  quo'  the  silly  bridegroom, 
I'll  sit  a  wee  while  langer  and  dout  my  shoon  ; 
111  gie  any  man  a  hundred  marks  an'  three 
This  night  that  wad  bed  wi'  a  bride  Cor  me. 

Come  in  to  your  bride,  thou  silly  bridegroom, , 
The  lily  white  sheets  they  are  weel  spread  down ! 

But  I  dare  not  quote  any  more  of  this  lively  l]rric :  the 
invitation  of  the  bridesmaid  and  the  answer  of  the  bride- 
groom might  please  a  less  scrupulous  generation,  but 
they  would  make  ours  Uush. 
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O'ER  BOOIE. 

I  will  awa'  wi'  my  love, 

I  wiU  awa'  wi'  her, 
Tho'  a'  my  kin  had  sworn  and  said^ 

I'U  o'er  Bogie  wi'  her. 
If  I  can  get  but  her  oonsent, 

I  dinna  care  a  strae ; 
Tho'  ilka  ane  be  discontent, 

Awa'  wi  her  I'll  gae. 

For  now  she's  mistress  of  my  heart. 

And  wordy  of  my  hand. 
And  well  I  wat  we  shanna  part 

For  siller  or  fiir  land» 
Let  rakes  delyte  to  swear  and  drink. 

And  beans  admire  fine  laoe, 
Bnt  my  chief  pleasure  is  to  blink 

On  Betty's  bonny  fiice. 


There  a'  the  beauties  do  combine. 

Of  colour,  treats,  and  air, 
The  soul  that  sparkles  in  her  een 

Makes  her  a  jewel  rare: 
Her  flowing  wit  gives  shining  life 

To  a'  her  other  charms ; 
How  bless'd  111  be  when  she's  my 

And  lock'd  up  in  my  arms ! 
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Tliere  blithely  will  I  lant  wad  ting. 

While  o'er  her  sweets  I  TBiige> 
ril  crj.  Your  humble  servant,  king! 

Shame  &'  them  that  wa'd  change 
A  kiss  of  Betty  and  a  sadle. 

Albeit  ye  wad  lay  down 
The  light  ye  hae  to  Britain's  isle. 

And  offer  me  ye'r  crown* 

The  oral  fragmenta  I  have  collected  of  this  song  are 
unworthy  of  the  popular  air.  "  O'er  Bogie"  is  used  as 
a  proverbial  expression;  those  who  are  wedded  by  a 
magistrate  instead  of  their  parish  minister  make  what 
is  called  an  ''  O'er  Bogie  marriage/'  which  merits  and 
generally  obtains  the  censure  of  the  kirk.  Some  of  the 
fragments  are  curious. 

I'll  awa'  wi'  my  love, 

ra  awa' wi*  her— 
Though  all  her  kin  had  sworn  her  dead, 

111  o'er  Bogie  wi'  her : 
I'll  o'er  Bogie,  o'er  Bogie, 

O'er  Bogie  wi'  her  ; 
She's  far  far  o'er  sweet  a  quean 

For  me  to  stay  frae  her. 

From  the  old  veraes  AJlan  Bamsay  borrowed  the 
chorus,  and  added,  the  song  for  his  ooUection.  It  was 
published  by  Thomson  in  1786.  The  air  is  a  great 
£ivonrite.  I  am  not  so  certain  of  the  popularity  of  the 
words. 
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In  the  song  nf  ''  CfmUl  Kale  in  Aberdeen/'  frequent 
allusion  is  made  to  the  Bed  of  Bogie;  but  the  Bogie  of 
the  old  song  seems  a 


I  wadnae  want  my  cegie,  has^ 
I  wadna  want  my  oogie : 

I  wadnae  gie  my  three  girr'd  oog 
For  a'  the  qneans  in  Bogie. 


SIB  HUOH. 

Sir  Hugh  rode  o'er  the  mooiland  brown. 

And  throng  the  greenwood  £pee. 
And  high  o'er  head  a  bonnie  bird 

Sang  loud  frae  tree  to  tree : 
Make  haste !  make  haste  now !  good  Sir  Hugh, 

And  stir  your  steed  mair  rude  ; 
Oin  ye  kenn'd  wha  lay  in  your  bower, 

Ye'd  dip  yere  spurs  in  blude. 

Sir  Hugh  rode  through  the  good  greenwood. 

And  down  the  moonlight  river. 
While  o'er  his  head  the  bonnie  bird 

Sung  louder  fSur  than  ever: 
Make  haste !  make  haste  now !  good  Sir  Hugh, 

And  spur  your  courser  firee 
For  there's  a  knight  in  thy  lady's  bower. 

Whom  she  loves  mair  than  thee. 
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Ye  lie !  ye  He !  my  bonnie  bird. 

On  my  trne-love  ye  lie ! 
And  gin  je  sing  that  song  again, 

I'll  shoot  my  shaft  at  thee. 
Sharp  18  your  shaft,  the  sweet  bird  sang. 

But  ere  it  leaves  the  string, 
O !  I'll  have  flown  to  a  higher  tree. 

And  loader  shall  I  sing. 

O !  I  was  one  of  gorlines  fonr,. 

Nursed  'neath  the  hoUn  tree ; 
There  aant  a  kite  wi'  a  yellow  fbot. 

And  ate  them  all  but  me : 
He  looked  on  me  wi'  his  big  bright  een. 

And  weighed  me  in  his  daw, 
When  frae  Sir  Hugh's  bow  came  a  shaft. 

And  merry'  I  flew  awa'. 

O !  I  have  wandiered  much  on  land. 

And  sailed  iar  on  the  sea; 
And  tiie  birdie  that  can  speek  and  sing 

Is  a  welcome  bird  to  me. 
O I  first  I  ate  the  red  witdi  berry, 

The  green  buds  of  the  beech. 
And  sjrne  I  drank  of  the  fairy  well. 

And  changisd  my  sang  to  speedi. 

Away  he  rode,  and  the  sweet  bird  flew. 
The  live  long  summier  night ; 

k2 
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And  when  he  came  to  his  lady's  bower. 
The  east  was  streaked  wi'  lig^t : 

And  hnid  and  loud  the  wee  bird  sang*— 
The  night  dawns  into  day. 

And  he  that's  abed  wi'  another  man's  wife. 
May  wish  he  were  weel  away. 

The  day  dawns,  qno'  the  fanse,  &ttae  knight. 

The  bird  sings  on  the  tree. 
And  the  bird  that  can  baith  speak  and  siiig 

Comes  for  nae  mirth  to  me. 
She  linked  her  left  arm  round  his  neck, 

« 

And  syne  she  linked  the  right. 
While  all  her  bosom's  drifted  sncw 
Was  flushed  with  morning  light. 

Your  hounds  feed  in  my  cellar.  We, 

On  white  bread  Itnd  on  gray*- 
Your  horse  stands  in  my  -stable,  love, 

0*er  winnowed  com  and  hay-* 
Your  hawk  is  perchedon  my  perdi-tree. 

Just  perching  for  his  prey. 
And  ye  are  close  wound  in  my  twa  arms*- 

How  can  ye  lang  £m  day  ? 

The  light  shone  on  that  fause  knight's  plume. 

And  on  his  green  attire. 
When  he  rushed  through  the  secret  porch 

As  fieuBt  as  flashing  fire. 
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O !  I'd  song  wi'  a  corncrake's  pipe^ 

And  flown  wi'  wings  o'  lead. 
Had  yonr  sharp  arrow  failed  to  cast 

A  dead  man  from  yon  steed ! 

Many  of  my  readers  are  acquainted  with  this  ancient 
lyric  under  the  name  of  The  Bonnie  Birdie^  and  some- 
thing of  a  similar  story  is  popular  under  the  name  of 
Little  Musgraye  and  Lord  Barnard.  The  Bonnie  Birdie, 
wild. and  singular  as  it  is,  with  a  dramatic  boldness 
ahoat  it,  and  much  of  the  true  feeling  of  Oodiie  ro* 
maaoe,  seems  deformed  by  the  everlasting  chirrup  of 
"  O  dear !  gin  it  were  day/'  and. the  senseless  recur- 
rence of  "  diddle,"  which,  whatever  emotions  it  may 
have  excited  in  ancient  times,  has  lost  its  power  to 
please  now,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  a  dead  bough 
on  a  green  tree.  The  account  which  the  wondrous 
bird  gives  of  itself  is  equally  fandfbl  and  curious  in  all 
the  copies,  but  there  is  a  difference  hr  too  remarkable 
to  escape  notice : 

« 

O !  where  was  ye  gotten— where  was  ye  decked  ? 

My  bonnie  bird,  tell  me. 
'  O !  I  was  decked  in  the  good  green  wood. 

In  the  midst  o'  a  holly  tree ; 
And  ye  came  ae  day  and  harried  my  nest. 

And  gae  me  to  thy  ladie : 

Wi'  good  white  bread  and  new  milked  milk 
Ye  bade  her  feed  me  oft, 
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And  gae  in  her  hand  a  aunmer  wand^ 

To  ding  me  sindle  aad  soft. 
I  got  nae  broad  nor  new  milked  milk. 

But  I  got  the  wand  foil  oft; — 
Had  her  hand  been  kind  as  it  waa  white. 

Wad  I  tailed  her  gade  lord,  night?'. 

I  have  chpflen  to  adhere  to  the  varialioa  retained,  in  a 
redted  copy,  and  have  yentored  to  eke  oat  an  imperfect 
peerage  or  two^  that  the  narrative,  stastling  and  abrupt 
aa.it  iflu  might  continue  oonnected.  -Pbeta  have  for  a 
long  while  deprived  birds  of  the  nae.of  speech,  andihove 
Bou^t  to  oommuaicate  to  their  readers  the  romantic 
pcirticms  of  their  nanatives  in  a  less  fancifial  way. 


I'LL  NEVER  LOVE  THEE  MORE. 

My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray 

That  litti^  world  of  thee 
Be  govem'd  by  no  other  sw^y^ 

But  purest  monarchy ; 
For  if  confusion  have  a  part> 

Which  virtuous  souls  abhor, 
I'll  call  a  synod  in  my  heart, 

And  never  love  thee  more. 
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As  Aleyaiider  I  will  reigii. 

And  I  will  rdgn  alone, 
My  thoo^ts  did  evermofe  disdftin 

A  rival  on  my  tlinme. 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  Us  deserto  ai«  mall^ 
Who  dates  not  pnt  it  to  the  toueh^ 

To  gain  or  lose  it  alL 


Bat  I  will  r«ign»  and-govem 

And  always  give  the  law, 
And  have  each  snhject  al  my  will. 

And  all  to  stand  in  awe: 
Bat  'gainst  my  batteries  if  I  find 

Then  storm  or  vex  me  soie. 
As  if  thon  set  me  as  a  blind, 

ril  never  love  thee  more. 

And  in  the  empire  of  thy  heart. 

Where  I  should  solely  be. 
If  others  do  pretend  a  part. 

Or  dare  to  share  with  me; 
Or  committees  if  thou  ereet. 

Or  go  on  snch  a  sodre, 
I'll  smiling  mock  at  thy  neglect. 

And  never  \Km  thee  mofe* 

But  if  no  £ttthles8  action  stain 
Thy  love  and  constant  wofd, 

I'll  make  thee  famous  by  iny  pen, 
And  glorioiis  by  my  sword. 


ISC  SC0TFiSfi  KOHOUL 


'♦J 


As  B^^  was  knMn  ^eftiie ; ' 
i'U  dedt  soi  oroFB  tJiy  lisftd  widi  bsysy  • 
And  lof^  tiice  moiv  sad  nwre.     - 

This  is  the  composition  of  James 'GcahSBie>)ifae  iibw' 
trioos  Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  seems  much  more  like 
a  manifesto  of  his  political  feelingpB  and  prihdples  than 
a  record  of  ard^it  and  romantic  affection.  But  as  John 
Knox  preached  when  he  wooed,  so  JUontroSe  may  he 
allowed  to  make  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  natioa 
when  he  wrote  a  smg-  «n  his  lady.  Certainly  the  ari- 
stoc^tic  principles  are  better  adapted  fiir  the  machinery 
of  a  domestic  poem,  fntt  of  fond  atCadiment  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  than  those  of  a  democracy  ;  and  the  wiih 
to  reign  alone,  expressed  by  the  WHthera  hero,  will  he 
echoed,  in  household  matters,  from  John  o'  Groat's  to 
the  Land's-end.  The  following  have  always  appeared 
to  me  four  noble  and  chara^ristio  liuee  t 


He  either  fears  his.fole  tqo  muck. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch*  ^ 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

The  following  speeimen  of  kirk  diaciidine  is  cnriooi, 
and  gives  us  an  accurate  picture  of  a  period  when  far 
more  power  than  religion  ought  to  po»ess  was  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  pastors.  It  is  from  the  session  book  of 
one  of  the  Scottish  parishes:— <>  Satmday,  19  Dec.  1646, 
Compeared  James  Hutcheon,  mw.  and  confessed  his 
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grosB  fiinlt  in  drinkiag  Jaaes  Gtahasie's  liealth :  iB  or- 
dained to  acknowledge  Ida  cfcnoe  npon  Ida  bare  kneea 
in  the  semHi-hiOQie^  and  pay  one  dollar  to  <the  poor." — 
On  hiB  bare  knees  to  biotfa«i^>woraia  and  fellow-mortala ! 
— ^Well  done^  ye  meek  and  humUe  chriitians  of  the  year 
1646! 


THE  COCK  I^AI&D. 

A  Cock  laird  ibu  oadgia 

With  Jenny  did  meet. 
He  haws'd  her,  he  kiaa'dhor. 

And  ca'd  her  hia  aweek. 
Wilt  thoa  giae  alang 

Wi'  me,  Jenny,  Jennie? 
Thouae  be  my  ain  leman, 

Jo  Jenny,  quoth  he* 

If  I  gse  alang  wi'  ye. 

Ye  manna  fiul 
To  feast  me  with  caddds 

And  good  haeket-kaiL 
The  deel's  in  yonr  nioety, 

Jenny,  qnofch  he, 
Mayna  hannodcs  of  bear-meal 

Bebetter  for  thee? 
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And  I  maun  hae  junnera^ 

With  pearling  sel  roan, 
A  skirt  of  the  puddy^ 

And  a  waistooat  of  hrovm. 
Awa  with  sic  vanBtiMy 

Jenny,  quoth  he. 
For  kurchys  and  kirtles 

Are  fitter  for  thee. 

My  Uiirdahip  can  yield  me    . 

As  meikle  a-year. 
As  had  us  in  pottage 

And  good  knoddt  bear : 
But  having  nae  tenants, 

O  Jenny,  Jennie, 
To  bay  au^t  t  ne'er  have 

A  penny,  quoth  he. 

The  Bocrowstoun  merchants 

Will  sell  ye  on  tick. 
For  we  maun  hae  braw  things. 

Albeit  they  shoud  break. 
When  broken,  fine  eare 

The  fools  are  set  £ree. 
When  we  make  them  lairds 

In  the  Abbey,  quoth  she. 

The  humour  of  this  ancient  song  was  far  broader  in 
Allan  Ramsay's  dap:  he  lessened  the  vulgarity,  hei|^t- 
ened  the  humour,  and  rendered  it  more  pure  and  pss4- 
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able  for  good  companj^  and  then  pat  it  in  his  Miscel- 
lany. All  this  seems  not  to  have  satisfied  the  editor  of 
the  Orpheus  Caledoniosy  who  admired  the  old  words  so 
mnch  that  he  printed  them  boldly;  and  I  have  yet. to 
leam  that  any  eritie  aocnjed  him  of  indelioaey :— to  us 
the  words  appear  gross  and  inexonsable.  One  of  the 
verses  is  so  characteristic  of  female  vanity^  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  restored  to  the  text: 

Oin  yoa'd  hae  me  look  bonnie 

And  shine  like  the  moon, 
I  maun  hae  katlets  and  potlets 

And  camrel-heeled  shoon. 
And  craii^claiths  and  hig-babs> 

And  rings  twa  or  three. 
Hout !  the  deel's  in  your  vanity, 

Jenny,  quo'  he. 

Those  verses  which  differ  from  Ramsay's  copy  differ 
so  much  in  an  indelicate  way,  that  I  ean  quote  no  more ; 
and  they  are  very  worthy  of  the  oblivion  which  awaits 
them. 
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JOCKIR  FOU  AND  JENNY  FAIN. 


ftu  and  Jenny  hin, 
Jcony  ma  me  in  to  gain ; 
She  ivaa  iooftthj;  lie  vte  kindly"^ 
Thua  4he  wooer  tell'd  hia  mind : 
Jeanjg  I'll  nae  mair  be  nice— - 
Oie  me  love  at  ony  price ; 
I'll  ne'er  atand  for  red  or  white. 
Love  alane  can  give  delight. 

Ilfattti  fteeic,  they  kenna  what, 
Featorea,  carriage,  and  a'  that; 
Oie  me  hure  in  her  I  court, 
liOve  to  love  makea  a'  the  apart: 
Let  love  qiarkle  in  her  ee. 
Let  her  love  nae  man  bat  me,— 
That 'a  the  toeher  gnde  I  priae. 
There  the  lover^a  treaaore  iiea. 

Coloura  mingled  unco  fine, 
Cknnmon  motivea  lang  ainajme. 
Never  cm  engage  my  love-— 
Let  my  fancy  first  approve : 
'Tie  na'  meat  but  appetite 
Makea  our  eating  a  del^it^ 
Beauty  ia  at  best  deceit. 
Fancy  only  kena  nae  dicat. 


•/I 
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Who  the  author  of  this  original  aad  jnthy  song  was, 
it  is  in  vain  to  inquire.  It  first  appeared  in  Allan 
Ramsa^^  ooBecldo&y  where  it  is  marked'  as  an  dd  song 
with  additions.  How  much  is  old,  and  how  much  be- 
longs to  the  days  of  Allan,  cannot  be  ascertained;  in 
troth,  it  seems  all  alike  old,  even  including  the  four 
lines  which  have  beed  added  by  Joknsen  in  his  Museum. 
Hie  song  itself  enters  mote  deeply  than  many  of  its  more 
flashy  brethren  into  the  sources  of  love  aad  enjoyment. 


LESLEY'S  MARCH  TO  LONOMARSTON. 

March!  march!  Why  don't  ye  mairck P 

Stand  to  your  arms,  lads !  fig^  in  good  order! 
Set  your  pikes  like  a  wall  I— ^lerd,  mviketeers  all ! 
We  are  passing  the  English  bovder. 

Fight,  fight,'  Sbottishnwn ! 

The  true  kiik  to  maintain ; 
Hasten  your  march  to  the  call  of  the  Commons  : 

When  to  St.  Paul's  we  eome. 

We'll  pu^  it,  ilka  rooin. 
Of  mitre,  of  bi^op,  of  surplice  and  canons. 

March !  march !  Ye  righteous  onesi;  march ! 

The  fair  land  of  promise  is  lying  befure  ye. 
Though  Tweed  be  in  flood— throng  risers  of  blood 

Well  march,  and  raise  the  kirk  in  its  glory. 
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F^ !  fight !  the  fake  Fakh, 

6ee^  is  ga^iog  ft>r  breath  !— 
Before  you  ift  glory^  bdiind  yott  a  hidteir : 

To  a  godly  peaba  tune 

l^iali  St.  Paul's  ring  abdkm. 
As  we  stable  our  steeds  at  1^  foot  of  the  altar. 

When  Caled,  widx  his  Mosleoas,  shouted  '« Fight, 
fight !  Paradise^  Paradise !"  and  the  Andbian  yoathi»  ai 
they  spurred  r^ardlessly  among  the  Roman  spears^  saw 
black-eyed  maidens  leaning  "from  the  clouds  to  convey 
their  spirits  to 'the  whitest  bosoms  in  paradise,  they 
scarcely  experienced  a  more  ardent  or  more  martial  en- 
thusiasm than  tiuit  which  moved  oar  ancestors  ^en 
they  overthrew  Charles  the  First  and  his  chivalry.  That 
the  Covenanters  stabled  their  steeds  by  the  altar,  the 
cathedrals  of  England  can  yet  testify :  it  is  but  lately 
that  the  iron  rings  to  which  the  bridles  were  CsotDied 
were  removed  from  that  of  Lichfield.  In  the  Lesley's 
March  printed  by  Allan  Ramsay  I  find  two  lines  which 
have  probably  pertained  to  a  song  of  the  days  of  the 
Reformation. 

Jocky  shall  wear  the  hood, 
Jenny  the  sark  of  God. 

This  is  a  scofiT  which  suits  popery  certainly  better 
than  prelacy^  and  Lesley  knew  the  world  too  well  to 
promise  such  visionary  itelics  to  his  martial  .ibUowers. 
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JOCKIB  AND  PEGGY. 

O  Jockie,  lad !  I  am  sae  sick — 

But  marriage  nought  will  men'  me: 
I've  been  sae  oft  wi'  thee  at  e'en, 

My  firaenda  they  scarcely  ken  me. 
My  mother  looks  on  me,  and  sighs. 

For  my  oomplezion  dashes; 
Aad  this,  alas  I  has  been  wi'  thee, 

Sae  late  amang  the  rashes. 

O  Peggy  1  I'll  do  all  I've  vowed. 

To  free  thee  froe  her  auger ; 
Come,  then,  and  let  us  budde  to. 

And  play  the  iofA  nae  langer* 
A  gallant  bridal  will  mend  a'. 

And  cure  the  country  clashes ; 
Though  wedlock  makes  nae  softer  bed 

Than  love  made  'mang  the  rashes. 

Now,  Jockie,  since  thy  love  is  true. 

Let  them  laugh  on,  I'm  easy — 
Sae  lang's  I  live,  I  ne'er  shall  rue 

For  what  I've  done  to  please  ye  i 
I've  been  o'er  happy  to  complain, 

Sae  weel's  me  on  the  rashes — 
We've  done  nought  but  we'll  do  again, 

And  a  iig  for  a'  their  clashes. 
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In  AUaa  Ramsay^s  oollectioii  this  awg  is  intradiMed 
88  old;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  tliat  mach  of  it  be- 
longs to  a  period  for  beyond  hia  time.  It  ia  diiected 
to  be  anng  to  the  tone  of  'rCoine»  kJas  wi'  m^  and  dap 
wi'me!"  the  title  of  an  old  freeaong,  whichwopUbea 
enrioai^  after  its  kind  if  a  perfect  oopy  ooold  be  ob- 
tained. The  Bong,  aa  Ramsay  printed  it^  seems  to  hate 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  some  emendationay  and  deserved 
more.  The  bed  of  mahes,  of  which  it  sings,  was  a  fik 
Yonrite  couch  in  the  simpler  times^  when  beda  of  brekaa 
and  beds  of  hay  were  reckoned  worthy  of  bcfeag  pressed 
by  beauty.  Our  barons'  halls  in  times  of  high  iestinty 
were  strewn  with  new  rushes.  The  song  is  certainly 
modest  for  the  period  of  its  composition,  when  lioentioas 
songs  abounded,  and  ladies  were  often  in  a  aituatioD 
which  marriage  alone  could  mend*  The  dd  ballada  are 
fuU  of  cases  in  pobt,  and  their  story  is  often  the  delsil 
of  an  intrigue. 


KATH'RINE  06IE. 

As  walking  forth  to  view  the  plain. 

Upon  a  morning  early. 
While  May'a  sweet  scent  did  cheer  my  bndn. 

From  flowers  which  grew  so  rarely ; 
I  chanc'd  to  meet  a  pretty  maid. 

She  shin'd,  though  it  was  fi^ggie  ; 
I  ask'd  her  name :  Kind  Sir,  she  said. 

My  name  is  Kath'rine  Ogie. 


I  stood  a  wUle,  and  did  adftiire,         ^  '  * 

To  a6e  a  nymph  so  stately';  "  ' 

S6  Male  an  air  there  did  appear  ^ 

In  k  coantrT''niaid  so  neatly : 
ISueR'  natnral  sweetness  she  display'd, 

Iiik«  a  UHe  in  a  bogie ;  ' 

Diana's  self  was  ne'er  arrayed    - 

Like  this  same  Kath'rine  Ogie. 

Thoa  flower  of  females^  beanty^s  queen, 
Who  sees  thee,  snre  most  prize  thee ; 

Though  thou  art  dress'd  in  robes  but  mean^ 

,    Tet  these  cannot  disgoise  thee;    ' 

Thy  handsome  air,  and  graoeM  look. 
Far  excel  any  clownish  rogie ; 

Thon'rt  match  for  laird,  or  lord,  or  dnke, 
My  charming  Kath'rine  Ogie. 

O  wel«  I  bnt  some  shepherd  swain ! 

To  feed  my  flock  beside  thee. 
At  bnghting-time  to  leave  the  plain, 

In  milking  to  abide  thee ; 
I'd  think  myself  a  happier  man. 

With  KatO)  my  dub,  and  dogie. 
Than  he  that  hugs  his  thousands  ten, 

Had  I  but  Kath'rine  Ogie. 

Then  I'd  despise  th'  imperial  throne. 
And  statesmen's  dangerous  statiens : 

VOL.  IT.  h 
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I'd  be  no  king,  I'd  wear  no  crown> 

I'd  smile  at  oonqu'ring  nations: 
Might  I  caress  and  still  possess 

This  lass  of  whom  I'm  viigie; 
For  these  are  toj8>  and  still  look  less^ 

Compar'd  with  Kath'rine  Ogie. 

But  I  fear  the  gods  have  not  decreed 

For  me  so  fine  a  creature. 
Whose  beauty  rare  makes  her  exceed 

All  other  works  in  nature. 

m 

Clouds  of  despair  surround  my  love, 

That  are  both  dark  and  foggie : 
Pity  my  case,  ye  powers  above. 

Else  I  die  for  Kath'rine  Ogie !    , 

Of  this  genuine,  old,  and.  excellent  Scottish  song, 
Bums  says,  in  a  letter  to  Thomson,  "  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  song  of  Katherine  Og^e  is  very  poor  stuff,  and 
altogether  unworthy  of  so  beautiful  an  air.  I  tried  to 
mend  it,  but  the  awkward  sound,  '  Ogie,'  recurring  so 
often  in  the  rhyme,  spoils  every  attempt  at  introducing 
sentiment  into  the  piece."  The  poet  "wrote  Highland 
Mary  to  the  music — and  if  the  imperfections  of  the  one 
obliged  him  to  compose  the  other,  I  can  foigive  him  for 
speaking  contemptuously  of  a  song  which  possesses  great 
merit,  and  has  been,  and  will  continue,  popular :  it  is, 
besides,  a  very  ancient  song,  and  I  have  some  suspicion 
that  the  original  name  was  Katherine  Logie.    It  found 
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its  way  to  London^  and  came  back  deprived  of  the  first 
letter  of  tbe  name^  and  so  it  bas  remained.  Ramsay^  in 
transcribing  the  song,  made  some  emendations  which 
seem  judicious ;  they  are  not  many  nor  important.  I 
have  heard  it  song  many  times ;  and  its  tone  of  genuine 
gaiety,  and  sympathy  with  woman's  loveliness  and  the 
beauty  of  the  season,  appeared  always  to  move  the 
audience. 


AND  SAE  YE'VE  TREATED  ME, 

And  sae  yeVe  treated  me. 

And  sae  ye've  treated  me ; 
I'll  never  love  anither  man 

Sae  wed  as  I  loved  thee. 
All  the  day  I  sigh. 

And  all  the  night  I  weep; 
And  never  shall  I  rest  again 

Save  in  a  winding  sheet. 

And  sae  ye've  treated  me. 

And  sae  ye've  treated  me ; 
O  monie  monie  loves  ye*ll  get. 

But  nane  who  loves  like  me. 
A  woman's  curse  fa's  sair, 

A  woman's  curse  ye'll  dree — 
The  diel  put  on  your  winding-sheet 

Three  hours  before  ye  die ! 

l2 
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The  itingnlar  and  nngentle  oandosicm  of  tUs  song  is 
nnlike  that  of. any  other  lyric;  but  the  lady  may  have 
measured  her  language  by  the  nature  of  the  injury ;  and 
a  man  who  is  futhless  ought  not  to  be  pitied  for  the 
strange  companion  whom  his  mistress  invokes  to  look  to 
his  dying  moments.  I  found  eight  of  the  lines— -the 
best  eight— in  the ''  Ballad  Book"  of  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe,  Esq.  In  a  quaint^  sly^  and  curious  "pn&nce,  we 
are  informed  how  some  of  these  reliques  were  obtained. 
''  These  have  been  gathered  front  the  mouths  of  nurses, 
wet  and  dry,  singing  to  their  babes  and  sucklings — 
dairy  maids  pursuing  their  vocati(in  in  the  cow-house— 
and  tenants'  daughters  while  giving  the  lady  a  spinning 
day,  whilom  an  anniversary  tribute  in  Annandale.  Se- 
veral, too,  were  picked  up  from  tailors,  who  were  wont 
to  reside  in  my  father's  castle,  while  misshaping  clothes 
for  the  children  and  servants." 


CROMLET'S  LILT. 

Since  all  thy  vows,  false  maid. 
Are  blown  to  air. 
And  my  poor  heart  betray'd 
To  sad  despair. 
Into  some  wilderness 
My  grief  I  will  express. 
And  thy  hard-heartedness, 
O  cruel  fiiir. 
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Have  I  not  graven  our  lores 

On  every  tree. 
In  yonder  spreading  groves. 

Though  ^alse  thou  be  ? 
Was  not  a  solemn  oath 
Plighted  betwixt  us  both. 
Thou  thy  flEuth,  I  my  troths 

Constant  to  foe  ? 

Some  gloomy  place  I'll  find. 

Some  doleful  shade^ 
Where  neither  sun  nor  wind 

E'er  entrance  had : 
Into  that  hollow  cave. 
There  will  I  sigh  and  rave. 
Because  thou  dost  behave 

So  faithlessly. 

Wild  fruit  shaU  be  my  meat, 

I'll  drink  the  springs 
Ck>ld  earth  shall  be  ray  seat : 

For  covering 
I'll  have  the  starry  sky 
My  head  to  canopy. 
Until  my  soul  on  high 

Shall  spread  its  wing. 

Ill  have  no  funeral  fire. 

Nor  tears  for  me: 
No  grave  do  I  desire. 

Nor  obsequies : 
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'fhe  ooozteoiis  red-breast  he 
With  leaves  will  cover  me. 
And  sing  mj  elegy 

With  ddiefnl  roioe.  ' 

And  when  a  ghost  I  am, 

I'll  visit  thee, 
O  thou  deceitfhl  dame. 

Whose  cruelty 
Has  kill'd  tibe  kindest  heart 
That  e'er  felt  Cupid's  dart. 
And  never  can  desert 

From  loving  thee. 

The  fieur  Helen,  on  whose  infid^ty  this  song  was 
made,  was  one  of  the  thirty-one  diildren  of  the  laird 
of  Ardoch,  and  her  maternal  grandfather  was  one  of 
the  seventeen  sons  of  TuUibardine.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  of  a  fruitfiid  house.  Her  lover, 
young  Chishohn  of  Cromledc,  passed  into  France;  but 
by  the  perfidy  of  a  confidant  his  letters  were  withheld 
from  Helen,  and  tales  injurious  to  his  honour  were 
anxiously  circulated.  She  renounced  him  in  disdain. 
The  sorrow  which  he  felt  inspired  this  complaint; 
but  tradition,  ^lule  it  preserved  the  lyric^  contrived 
to  wrong  the  author  by  ^^lawgrng  his  name  to  Cromlet 
^4md  so  it  remains.  Meantime  his  treacherous  friend 
paid  his  addresses  to  Helen;  and  overcome,  more  by 
the  persuasion  of  her  relatives — ^and  they  were  many 
— ^than  by  affection,  she  con9ented  and  was  married. 
When  the  nuptial  dance  was  ended,  and  the  bride 
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maidens  had  oonveyed  her  to  the  hiidal  bed«  she  started 
back^  declaring  she  heard  the  voice  of  Cromleck^  cry- 
ing, "  Helen !  Helen !"  It  might  be  no  imaginary 
voice ;  for  her  lover  at  that  moment  entered  the  house — 
vindicated  his  fidth — ^punished  his  perfidioaa  rival — and 
married  the  lady.  The  song  has  been  praised  and  imi- 
tated by  Bums. 


SCORNPU'  NANCY. 

Nancy  s  to  the  green  wood  gane. 

To  hear  the  gowdspink  chattering. 
And  Willie  he  has  foUov^d  her, 

To  gain  her  love  by  flatt'ring : 
But  a'  that  he  oou'd  say  or  do> 

She  geck'd  and  scorned  at  him ; 
And  aye  when  he  bejgan  to  woo. 

She  bade  him  mind  wha  gat  Um. 

What  ails  ye  at  my  dad,  qaoth  he. 

My  minny,  or  my  auntie? 
With  crowdymoudy  they  fed  me> 

Langkail  and  rantytanty : 
With  bannocks  of  gpod  bdrley-meal^ 
.    Of  thae  there  was  right  plenty> 
With  chapped  kail  butter'd  fii'  weel ; 
And  was  not  th&t  right  dainty  ? 


Alth6'  my  dbddy  was  nae  laird, 

'Tis  d«ffin  to  be  vaunty^ 
^         He  keepit  ay  «  good  kail-yard, 

A  ha'-honae,  and  a  pantry ; 
A  gold  Une  bonnet  on  bis  bead. 

An  o'erlay  ^bout  bis  craigy; 
And  aye  nntil  tbe  day  be  died 

He  rade  on  good  sbanks-naigyr 

Now  wae  and  wonder  on  yonr  snont. 

Wad  ye  bae  bonnie  Nancy  i 
Wad  ye  compare  yonrsel'  to  me, 

A  docken  to  a  tansy  ? 
I  bae  a  wooer  o'  my  ain, 

Hey  ca'  him  sonple  Sandy, 
And  wed  I  wat  bis  bonnie  mon' 

Is  sweet  as  sngarcandy. 

Wow,  Nancy,  wbat  needs  a'  this  din  ^ 

Do  I  no  ken  tbis  Sandy? 
I'm  sure  tbe  cbief  o'  a'  bis  kin 

Waa  Rab  the  beggar  randy; 
His  minny  M^  npo'  her  back 

Bare  baitb  him  and  bis  billy; 
Will  ye  compare  a  nasty  pack  ' 

To  mcf,  your  wlasome  Willie  ^ 

My  gutcber  left  a  good  braid-sword, 
Tbo'  it  be  auld  and  msty. 

Yet  ye  may  takit  on  my  word. 
It  is  baitb  stout  and  trusty; 
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And  if  I  can  but  get  it  drawn. 

Which  will  be  right  uaeasj, 
I  shall  lay  baith  my  logs  in  pawn. 

That  he  shall  get  a  heezy. 

Then  Nancy  tum'd  her  round  about,    * 

And  said.  Did  Sandy  hear  ye. 
Ye  wadna  miss  to  get  a  dout; 

I  ken  he  disna  fiear  ye : 
Sae  hand  your  tongue  and  say  nae  mair. 

Set  somewhere  else  your  fancy ; 
For  as  lan^s  Sandy's  to  the  fore. 

Ye  never  shall  get  Nancy. 

This  is  another  admirable  old  song  lor  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  care  of  Allan  Bamsay.  The  humour  is 
broad  and  natural,  and  there  is'a  life  and  character  about 
it  which  belong  to  an  early  period  of  Scottish  song.  It 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  more  modom  bnt  very  ex« 
quisite  song  of  Bess  the  Gawkie;  and  no  poet  of  rustic 
manners  need  be  ashamed  to  owe  some  of  his  lines  to  its 
influence.  There  appears  an  imitation  of  CSuist's  Kirk 
on  the  Green,  in  the  second  part  of  the  first  ^nerse. 

She  scorned  Jock,  and  skraipet  at  him. 

And  muigeond  him  wi'  mokkis : 
He  would  have  luvit,  she  would  not  let  him. 

For  all  his  yellow  lokkis. 
He  cherish'd  her,  she  bade  gae  chat  him. 

She  oomptit  him  not  twa  dokki 
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And  the  reason  why  Gillie  soomed  Jock>  who  had  a 
short  gQwn  and  yellow  locks,  and  every  thing  handsome 
about  him,  was,  that  she  loved  Willie.  Of  Willie's 
personal  attractions  we  have  no  account ;  bat  it  is  pro- 
bable he  could  not  boast  of  a  more  respectable  descent 
than  the  lover  of  Nancy,  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
carried  round  the  coontry  on  the  back  of  a  paUic  mendi- 
cant, from  whom  he  sprung. 


FIENT  A  CRUM  OP  THEE  SHE  FAWS. 

Return  hameward,  my  heart,  again. 
And  bide  where  thou  was  wont  to  be, 
Thou  art  a  fool  to  suffer  pain 
For  love  of  ane  that  loves  not  thee. 
My  heart,  let  be  sic  fantasia. 
Love  only  where  thou  hast  good  cause ; 
Since  scorn  and  liking  ne'er  agree. 
The  fient  a  crum  of  thee  she  laws. 

To  what  effect  should  thoa  be  thrall? 
Be  happy  in  thine  ain  free-will, 
My  heart,  be  not^so  bestial. 
But  ken  wha  does  thee  good  or  ill : 
At  hame  with  me  then  tarry  still. 
And  see  wha  can  best  play  their  paws. 
And  let  the  filly  fling  her  fill, 
For  fient  a  cram  of  thee  she  fiiiWB« 
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Thoogii  she  be  £iir ^  I  will  not  feiizie> 
She's  of  a  kind  with  movymae; 
For  why,  they  are  a  felon  menzie 
That  seemeth  goed*  and  aire  not  aae. 
My  heart,  take  neither  aturt  aor  i¥ae 
For  Meg>  for  Marjory,  or  Mauae, 
But  he  thoQ  blythe,  and  let  her  gae. 
For  fient  a  cmm  of  thee  die  £iw8. 


Becauae  ahe  aaid  I  took  it  ill. 
For  her  depart  my  heart  waa  nor. 
But  waa  b^^nil'd;  gae  where  ahe  will, 
Beahrew  the  heart  that  first  takes  care : 
But  be  thou  merry  late  and  air, 
Thia  is  the  final  end  and  danae ; 
And  let  her  feed  and  foully  fiure. 
For  fient  a  crum  of  thee  she  faws. 

Ne'er  dunt  again  within  my  breast. 
Ne'er  let  her  slights  thy  courage  spill. 
Nor  gie  a  sob,  although  she  sneest. 
She's  sairest^paid  that  gets  her  wilL 
She  gecka  as  gif  I  mean'd  her  ill. 
When  she  glaickB  paughty  in  her  braws ; 
Now  let  her  snirt  and  fyke  her  fill. 
For  fient  a  cmm  of  thee  ahe  finwa. 

For  this  clever  song  we  are  indebted  to  a  Muse  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.    It  waa  found,  I  know  not 
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where,  by  Allan  Ramsay;  and  pziated  as  an  oLd  mmg, 
and  afterwards  copied  into  many  odlediona ;  but  Mr. 
David  Laing  restored  it  to  its  anther^  Alexander  SootU 
The  spelling  is  modernised,  and  dune  parts  wHch  tbe 
vidssitudes  of  pronnnGiation  had  rendered  nnmelbdioiis 
have  been  softened,  and  softened  too  in  ^e  spirit  of  the 
original.  I  wiidi  some  sudi  kind  and  canning  intellect 
would  reanimate^  or  rather  refireshen  anew,  some  of  the 
£eided  beauties  of  our  ancient  poetry.  I  have  cmiitted 
a  verse  which  suzig  of  the  calamities  brought  on  the  old 
world  by  the  beauty  or  the  folly  of  woman— -of  Greasid, 
whose  life  has  been  continued  in  the  very  qnrit  of 
Chfiucer  by  old  Henryson,  and  of  Helen,  whosechanns 

Brought  Troy  firae  bliss  unto  bare  waas.. 


ETTRICK  BANKS. 

On  Ettrick  banks,  in  a  sunmi^'s  ni^t. 

At  gloaming  when  the  sheep  drave  hame, 
I  met  my  lassie  braw  and  tight. 

Came  wading,  barefoot,  a'  her  lane: 
My  heart  grew  light,  I  ran,  I  flang 

My  arms  about  her  lily  neck. 
And  kiss'd  and  clapp'd  her  there  fou  lang ; 

My  words  they  were  namony  feck. 
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.  I  isaid,  .My  hnie»  will  ye  go     « 

To  the  highland  hills,  the  £ne  to^eani? 
I'll  gi'e  thee  haith  a  oow  and  ewe. 

When  ye  eooie  to.the  hdgg  of  Earn. 
.At  h^th.  aald  meal  comes  in,  ne'er  faah. 

And  hecring*  at  the  Bromny  Law ; 
Chear  np  your  heart,  my  homiy  lass. 

There's  gear  to  win  we  nerer  saw. 

All  day  when  we  have  wrought  enough. 
When  winter,  frosts,  and  snaw  b^n. 
Soon  as  the  son  gaes  west  the  lodi, 
.  At  night  when  you  sit  down  to  «pin, 
'     I'll  screw  my  pipes  and  play  a  spring : 
And  thus  the  weary  night  will  en'. 
Till  the  tender  kid  and  lamb-time  bring 
Our  pleasant  summer  back  again. 

Syne  when  the  trees  are  in  their  bloom. 

And  gowans  glent  o'er  ilka  fieF, 
I'll  meet  my  lass  amang  the  broom. 

And  lead  yon  to  my  snmmer-shiel. 
Then  fiur  firae  a*  their  scomfa'  din. 

That  make  the  kindly  hearts  their  sport. 
We'll  langh  and  kiss,  and  dance  and  sing. 

And  gar  the  langest  day  seem  Aart* 

m 

It  is  singular  that  Bums  in  his  notes  on  Scottish  song 
has  passed  this  beautiful  pastoral  without  notice  or  com- 
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ment.  Ramsay  inserted  k  in  his  MJBodlany  withoat 
any  mark  to  denote  age  or  anthor :  and  firom  the  place 
which  it  occupies  in  the  collection,  it  seems  either  to 
have  heen  composed  or  discovered  after  some  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  work.  It  seems  older  than  the 
days  of  Allan ;  and  from  its  localities,  less  than  its  spirit, 
we  may  suppose  it  the  production  of  some  border  minstrel 
firom  the  vale  of  Yarrow,  aplace  frnitfid  in  song.  I  have 
never  met  with  a  highlander  of  such  laborious  habits  as 
the  hero  of  the  song,  ot  one  who  was  willing  to  draw  a 
true  and  natural  picture  of  homely  felicity ;  they  are  all 
gentlemen  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  and  carry  them- 
selves more  loftily  than  he  who  got  meal  at  Leith,  and 
herrings  at  the  Broomy  Law. 


JOCKIE  SAID  TO  JEANIB. 

Jockie  said  to  Jeaaie,  Jeanie  wilt  thou  do't?-^ 
Ne'er  a  fit,  quo'  Jeanie,  for  my  tocher  good«— 
For  my  tocher  good  I  winna  marry  thee. 
E'en's  ye  like,  quo'  Jockie,  ye  may  let  me  be. 

I  hae  gowd  and  gear,  I  hae  land  eneugh; 
I  hae  seven  good  owsen  ganging  in  a  pleugh— 
€kuiging  in  a  plough,  and  linking  o'er  the  lea. 
And  gin  ye  winna  tak  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 
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I  Itae  a  good  ha^house^  a  bam  and  a  byre^ 
A  stack  afbre  tlie  door>  I*U  make  a  nnudng  fire— - 
111  make  a  rantin  fire,  and  merry  shall  we  he. 
And  gin  ye  winna  tak  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 

Jeanie  said  to  Jockie>  gin  ye  winna  tell^ 
Ye  shall  be  the  lad**-I'll  be  the  kas  myseL 
Ye're  a  bonnie  lad^  and  I'm  a  lassie  free— 
Ye're  weioomer  to  tak  me  than  to  let  me  be. 

There  was  an  everlasting  flow  of  mirth  and  humour 
about  our  ancestors^  which  has  come  but  in  a  scanty 
stream  to  the  firesides  of  their  descendants.  They 
laughed  in  story>  and  they  laughed  in  song,  and  gave  a 
voice  of  merriment  to  many  airs  to  which  we  have  given 
words  of  sadness  and  sorrow.  The  song  of  Jockie  and 
Jeanie  is  very  old>  and  is  printed  by  Allan  Ramsay  as  a 
lyric  the  age  of  which  was  unknown.  It  will  ever  be 
fresh  and  young — ^for  natural  glee  and  lively  humour 
can  never  grow  old.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  love  our 
ancient  strains  so  much ;  they  carry  upon  them  the  sharp 
fire-edge  of  nature  and  truth.  Humour  and  pathos  must 
ever  descend  to  particulars,  and  so,  in  some  measure, 
most  all  that  is  simple  and  great. 
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THE  BLATHRIE  OT. 

When  I  think  on  this  weary  warld's  pelf> 
And  the  little  wee  share  I  have  o't  to  myself. 
And  how  the  lass  that  wants  it  is  by  the  lads  forgot. 
May  the  shame  &'  the  gear  and  the  blathrie  o't. 

Jodde  was  the  laddie  that  held  the  pleogh. 

Bat  now  he's  got  gowd  and  gear  enengh. 

He  thinks  nae  mair  of  me  that  wears  the  phnden  coat ; 

May  the  shame  fa'  the  gear  and  the  Uathrie  o't. 

Jenny  was  the  lassie  that  mucked  the  byre. 

But  now  she  is  dad  ih  her  silken  attire ; 

And  Jockie  says  he  loes  her,  and  swears  he's  me  forgot ; 

May  the  shame  &'  the  gear  and  the  blathrie  o't. 

But  all  this  shall  never  danton  me, 

Sae  lang  as  I  can  keep  my  fancy  free: 

For  the  lad  that's  sae  inconstant,  he's  not  worth  a  groat ; 

May  the  shame  fa'  the  gear  and  the  blathrie  o't. 

Of  this  excellent  song  there  are  various  versions ;  the 
one  of  Johnson's  Bluseum  is  the  best,  and  I  have  fcdlowed 
it.  Herd  and  Ritson  found  another  copy  in  Yair's  works, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  this ;  yet  this  decided  inferiority  has 
not  excluded  it  from  our  collections.  Only  compare  the 
pithy  complaint  of  the  heroine  with  the  idle  words  of  the 
spurious  copy. 


L 
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THE  JOYFUL  WTOOWER. 

I  nmrmd  with  a  aodldiiig  wife, 

TW  Amrteenlh  ofNovemlMr ; 
She  made  me  wearj  of  my  fifei 

By  one  unruly  member. 
Long  did  I  bear  the  heavy  yoke. 

And  many  griefr  attended; 
But,  to  my  comfort  be  it  spoke. 

Now,  now  her  din  is  ended. 

We  lived  fnU  one  and  twenty  year 

A  man  and  wiie  together ; 
At  length  Iran  me  she  wiah'd  to  steer. 

And  went  I  wotna  whither. 
If  I  coold  guess,  I  do  profess, 

I  speak  it  not  to  flatter. 
Of  all  the  women  in  the  wodd 

I  never  would  oome  at  her. 

Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 

A  handsome  grave  does  hide  her : 
I'm  sure  her  soul  is  not  in  hell. 

The  deil  could  ne'er  abide  her. 
I  think  she  mounted  up  on  hi^. 

For  in  the  last  great  thunder. 
Her  tongue  I  heard  it  in  the  sky^ 

Rending  the  douds  asunder. 

VOL.  II.  1 
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I  know  not  where  Jolmson  got  the  first  verse  of  this 
satiric  song ;  the  second  and  third  verses  are  to  be  founds 
with  some  slight  difference  of  words^  in  a  merry  old  En- 
glish book,  called  *^  A  Banquet  of  Jests,  or  a  Change  of 
Cheare,"  printed  in  1634.  I  imagine  the  first  verse  is 
as  <dd  as  the  rest ;  and  though  it  was  first  printed  in 
part  in  England,  I  cannot  for^  the  claim  of  Scotland 
to  it,  from  a  circumstance  of  authorship  so  dubious.  The 
unruly  member  of  which  the  dd  poet  sings  has  been 
celebrated  by  many  bards,  and  the  theme  is  never  likely 
to  become  obsolete. 


GET  UP  AND  BAR  THE  DOOR. 

There  dwalt  a  man  on  Crawford  moor. 

And  John  Blunt  was  his -name ; 
He  made  gude  maut,  and  brew'd  gude  ale, 

And  bore  a  wond'rous  fiEune. 
Now  it  fell  about  the  Martinmas  time. 

And  a  gay  time  it  was  than. 
That  Johnie's  wife  had  puddings  to  make. 

And  she  boil'd  them  in  a  pan. 

The  wind  swept  canld  frae  north  to  south. 

And  blew  into  the  floor ; 
Quoth  our  gudeman  to  our  gudewife, 

Gret  up  and  bar  the  door. 
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My  hand  is  in  my  luuewife-cap, 

Oademan^  as  ye  may  see; 
If  it's  no  barred  this  hunder  years. 

It's  no  be  barr'd  by  me. 

They  made  a  paction  'tween  tl^em  twa/ 

A  paction  finn  and  sure^ 
Whoever  spoke  t^e  foremost  word. 

Should  rise  and  bar  the  door. 
Twa  traveUers  had  tint  their  gate. 

As  o'er  the  hiUs  they  foor. 
And,  airted  by  the  line  o'  light, 

Vbkie  straight  to  Johnje's  door. 

Haw  wfaetjie^  is  this  a  rich  man's  house. 

Or  whether  is  it  a  poor? 
6a$  ne^er  a  word  wad  ane  o'  them  spea]^. 

For  barring  of  the  door. 
And  first  they  ate  the  white  puddings. 

And  syne  they  ate  the  black : 
O  mnckle  thought  onr  gudewife  to  hersel. 

But  ne'er  a  word  she  spake. 

The  young  ane  to  the  auld  ane  said. 

Here,  man,  take  ye  my  knife. 
And  ga^g  and  ^haye  the  gudeman's  beard. 

Till  I  kiss  the  gudewife. 
Qnt  there's  ;uie  water  in  the  house. 

And  what  shall  I  do  than  ?** 

m2 
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What  ails  ye  at  the  pudding  broo. 
That's  sumnering  in  the^pan? 

O,  up  then  started  our  gudeman. 

An  angry  man  was  he — 
Will  ye  kiss  my  wife  afore  my  hce, 

And  scaud  me  wi'  pudding  bree ! 
An'  up  an'  started  our  gudewife> 

Oae  three  skips  on  the  floor, 
Gudemauj  ye've  spoke  the  foremost  word, 

G^  up  and  bar  the  door. 

The  residence  which  tradition  has  long  assigned  to 
Johnie  Blunt  and  his  capricious  dame  is  on  Crawford 
Moor ;  and  the  oral  version  of  the  ballad  justifies  this 
localisation.  The  history  of  John's  fireside  for  one  night 
is  truly  a  humorous  one ;  and  so  mudi  is  the  subject  a 
&yourite,  that  several  versions,  all  composed  to  similar 
music,  and  recording  the  siame  whimsical. occurrences, 
are  common  among  the  peasantry.  David  Herd  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  this  original  and  comic  strain.  '  In  Johnson's 
Museum  I  find  two  copies,  both  of  merit,  but  one  of 
them  is  marked  by  too  free  a  spirit  for  insertion  here. 
The  Scottish  Muse,  like  Fielding  the  novelist,  was  fond 
of  laying  her  scenes  of  drollery  and  humour  in  alehouses. 
The  wife  of  Whittleoodcpen  was  a  wifo  of  infinite 
glee,  but  of  equal  freedom;  and  the  lan^Hady  who 
brought  the  kehbuck  and  knuckled  cakes  to  "  Andrew 
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and  his  catty  gun"  was  a  wife  who  had  an  eye  for  the 
enjoyment  of  mirth  and  her  own  profit  at  the  same 
time. 


WOCD  AND  MARRIED  AND  A'. 

The  bride  cam'  out  o'  the  byre, 

An'  O  as  she  dighted  her  cheeks ! 
SirSj  I'm  to  be  married  the  night. 

An'  have  neither  blankets  nor  sheets : 
Have  neither  blankets  nor  sheets. 

Nor  scarce  a  coverlet  too ; 
The  bride  that  has  a'  to  borrow 
Has  e'en  ri^^t  mickle  ado^. 
Woo'd  and  woo'd  and  married. 

Married  and  woo'd  and  a'. 
And  WBS  she  nae  very  well  off 

That  was  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 

Out  spake  the  bride's  father. 

As  he  cam'  in  frae  the  pleugh ; 
O  hand  your  tongue,  my  dochter. 

And  ye's  get  gear  enough ; 
The  stirk  that  stands  i'  th'  tether. 

And  our  bra'  bawsint  yade. 
Will  carry  ye  hame  your  com. 

What  wad  ye  be  at,  ye  jade  ? 
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Ottt  spake  the  bride's  mither, 

Whtf t  deil  heeds  aT  tbis  pride : 
I  had  nae  a  plack  in  my  pouch 

That  night  I  was  a  bride ; 
My  gown  was  linsy-woolsy. 

And  ne'er  a  sark  ava ; 
An'  ye  hae  ribbons  an'  buskins, 

Mae  than  ane  or  twa. 

What's  the  matter,  qm/  Wiliie, 

The'  we  be  seant  o'  clat^^ 
We'll  creep  the  doser  thegither. 

And  i««'U  ^more  a  thil  fleas : 
Simmer  is  coming  on. 

And  we'll  gee  teats  o'  woo. 
And  we'll  get  a  lass  o'  our  ain. 

And  she'll  «{An  ohdths  anew. 

Out  spake  the  bride's  brither. 

As  he  dam'  in  wi'  the  kye ; 
Poor  Willie  wad  ne'er  hae  ta'en  ye 

Had  he  kent  ye  as  wed  as  I ; 
For  ye're  baith  proud  and  saucy. 

And  no  for  a  poor  man's  wife ; 
Oin  I  canna  get  a  better, 

Ise  ne'er  tak  ane  i'  my  life. 

Out  spake  the  bride's  sister. 
As  she  came  in  £rae  the  byre ; 

O  gin  I  were  but  married^ 
It's  a'  that  I  desire  : 
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But  we  poor  fbok  maun  live  single^ 

And  do  the  best  we  oan : 
I  dinna  care  what  I  shou'd  want^ 

If  I  oou'd  but  get  a  man. 

If  I  am  asked  why  Allan  Bamsay  omitted  this  ex- 
cellent and  ancient  song  in  his  miscellany,  and  why 
Bums  passed  it  without  notice  in  his  notes  on  Scot- 
tish song,  I  can  return  no  satiafiu^tory  answer.  There 
is  humour  enough  to  have  won  both  tiieir  hearts,  and 
graphic  delineation  of  old  manners  and  old  feeling,  such 
as  they  both  fcved,  and  their  silence  is  unaccountable. 
The  song,  however,  keeps  hold  of  public  affection,  and 
pleases  a  thousand  oompaxdes,  as  songa  full  of  life  and 
glee  will  always  do.  The  lamentation  of  the  bride  for  her 
want  of  bridal  bravery — ^the  consolation  which  her  father 
gives  her — and  the  reproach  of  her  mother  for  her  idle 
pride,  are  only  equalled  by  the  spirit  of  accommodation 
in  the  bridegroom,  by  the  bitter  tru^s  which  the 
bride's  brother  speaks,  and  by  the  pleasant  wish  of  her 
sister.  Herd  published  the  song  in  his  collection,  and 
it  speedily  won  its  way  to  universal  favour. 
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SAW  YE  JOHNIE  COMINO 

O  saw  ye  Johnie  comiog,  quo'  she. 

Saw  ye  Johnie  ooming; 
O  saw  ye  Johnie  coming,  quo'  she^ 

Saw  ye  Johnie  ooming : 
Wi'  his  bine  bonnet  on  his  kead^ 

And  his  doggie  ronning,  quo'  she. 

And  his  doggie  ronning. 


Fee  him,  father^  fee  him,  qao'  she. 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him ; 
Fee  him,  &ther,  fee  him,  quo'  she. 

Fee  him,  &ther,  fee  him ; 
For  he  is  a  gallant  lad. 

And  a  weel^-doins ; 
And  a'  the  wark  about  the  house 

Gaes  wi'  me  when  I  see  him,  quo'  she, 

Wi'  me  when  I  see  him. 

What  will  I  do  wi'  him,  hizziet 

What  win  I  do  wi'  bim  ? 
He 's  ne'er  a  sark  upon  his  back. 

And  I  hae  nane  to  gi'e  him. 
I  hae  twa  sarks  into  my  kist. 

And  ane  o'  them  I'll  gi'e  him ; 
And  for  a  merk  of  mair  fee 

Dinna  stand  wi'  him^  quo'  she, 

Dinna  stand  wi'  him. 
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For  wed  do  I  lo'e  him^  quo'  tike, 

Weel  do  I  lo'e  him ; 
For  weel  do  I  lo'e  him^  quo'  ahe^ 

Weel  do  I  lo'e  him. 
O  fee  him^  father^  fee  him,  quo'  she. 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him ; 
He'll  haud  the  pleugh,  thrash  in  the  bam. 

And  crack  wi'  me  at  e'en,  quo'  she. 

And  crack  wi'  me  at  e'en. 

This  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  admirable  song.  Bumii 
praises  it  for  the  genuine  humour  of  the  delineation : 
it  is  an  unconscious  humour,  the  humour  of  simpli- 
city, always  the  richest  and  happiest.  What  can  be 
better  than  the  way  in  which  the  heroine  presses  on 
her  father  the  succession  of  important  duties  which 
she  expects  from  her  lover  ?  and  what  can  express  the 
delight  more  forcibly  which  his  presence  inspired  than 
the  declaration,  that  all  the  work  she  imdertook  went 
prosperously  on  when  he  was  near  her  ?  Besides,  he 
was  a  gallant  lad,  though  ill  provided  with  linen :  but 
love  finds  a  remedy  for  all  things;  and  I  hope  many 
a  maiden  of  our  own  particular  times  would,  in  such 
drcumstanoes,  re-echo  the  words  of  our  lively  heroine  :-— 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him. 

Fee  him,  fcither,  fee  him  ; 
And  for  a  merk  o'  mair  fee 

Dinna  stand  wi'  him. 
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\ 
THE  FUMBLER'S  RANT. 

Come  carls  a'  of  fumblers  hti. 

And  I  will  tell  you  of  our  fate. 
Since  we  have  married  wives  that's  braw. 

And  canna  please  them  when  'tis  late : 
A  pint  we'll  take,  oiir  hearts  to  cheer ; 

What  huts  we  have,  our  wives  can  tell : 
Oar  bring  us  in  baith  ale  and  beer. 

The  auldest  bairn  we  hae's  oursel. 

Christ'ning  of  weans  we  are  rid  of. 

The  parish-priest  'tis  he  can  tell. 
We  owe  him  nought  but  a  gray  groat. 

The  ofTrixig  for  the  house  we  dwell. 
Our  baims's  tocher  is  a'  paid. 

We're  masters  of  the  gear  oursel ; 
Let  either  well  or  wae  betide. 

Here's  a  health  to  a'  the  wives  that's  yell. 

Our  neibour's  auld  son  and  the  lass. 

Into  the  bam  amang  the  strae. 
He  grips  her  in  the  dark  hegaem. 

And  after  that  comes  meikle  wae. 
Repentance  ay  comes  afterhin'. 

It  cost  the  carl  baith  com  and  rye. 
We're  quat  of  that  wi^  little  din. 

Sic  crosses  haunt  nor  you  nor  I. 
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Now  merty,  merry  may  we  be, 

Wlien  we  think  cm  ear  neibDnr  Refale, 
The  wity  the  earl  doei,  we  see. 

Wit  kb  k}M  Mm  and  daihgfater  Mi^gie: 
Boote  he  mmin  hiae>  ^tok,  why  not  i 

The  hu4sy  matm  hae  eorkit  rinxm: 
We  are  na  sae;  gar  fill  the  pot. 

We'll  dHnh  to  &'  Ihe  hours  at  e*en. 

Here's  a  health  to  John  Mackay  we'll  drink. 

To  HDghie,  Andrew,  Rob,  and  Tarn : 
We'll  sit  and  drink,  we'll  nod  and  wink. 

It  is  o'er  soon  fin*  us  to  gang. 
Foul  fa  the  cock,  he  'as  spilt  the  play. 

And  I  do  trow  he's  but  a  fboli 
We'll  sit  a  whOe,  'tis  lang  to  day, 

A  mirk  night  makes  a  merry  yool. 

Since  we  have  met,  we'll  merry  be, 

The  foremost  htlibe  shall  beai*  the  mell ; 
I'll  set  me  down,  lest  I  be  fey. 

For  fear  that  I  sheu'd  bear't  mysel. 
And  I,  quoth  Reb^  and  down  sot  he. 

The  geur  shall  never  me  outride. 
We'll  take  a  soup  of  the  barley-Wee, 

And  drink  to  every  yell  fireside. 

Those  whose  Bwrriage-beds  are  unfruitful  are  in- 
debted to  the  M  poet  for  the  happy  manner  in  which 
he    has    suggested    topics   of   consolation ;    and    for 
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the  tenderness  he  has'  shown  in  handling  a  subject 
equally  perilous  and  unpleasant.  I  wish  his  humour 
had  been  more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  this  age ; 
but  to  have  abated  the  fireedom  would  have  spoiled  the 
sharpness  of  the  humour ;  and  I  thougjht  it  better  to  let 
the  old  poet's  words  remain.  A  much  more  ancient 
and  less  modest  song  once  existed;  but  it  has  long 
been  mute«  or  if  living  at  all^  it  only  lives  here  and 
there  in  the  present  song,  which,  in  adopting  its  title, 
caught  up  a  little  of  its  manner  and  a  few  of  its  words. 
I  have  copied  it  from  Allan  Ramsay's  collection ;  and  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  several  places  I  see  his 
ready  and  happy  hand.  Still  ihe  stamp-mark  of  the 
song  b  old. 


BARBARA  ALLAN. 

It  was  in  and  about  the  Martinmas  time. 
When  the  green  leaves  were  a-fiilling, 

That  Sir  John  Oneme  o'  the  west  country 
Fell  in  love  with  Barbara  Allan. 

He  sent  his  man  down  through  the  town. 
To  the  place  where  she  was  dwelling, 

O  haste  and  come  to  my  master  dear, 
Oin  ye  be  Barbara  Allan. 
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O  hooly  rose  she  up,  and  came 

To  the  place  where  he  was  lying. 
And  drew  the  curtain  by,  and  said. 

Young  nuin,  I  think  you're  dying. 

O  its  I'm  sick,  and  very  very  sick. 

And  'tis  a'  for  Barbara  Allan. 
O  the  better  for  me  ye's  never  be, 

Tho'  your  heart's  blood  were  a-spilling. 

O  dinna  ye  mind,  young  man,  she  said. 

When  the  red  wine  ye  were  fillin. 
That  ye  made  the  healths  gae  round  and  round. 

And  slighted  Barbara  Allan  ? 

He  tum'd  his  £ice  unto  the  wall. 

And  death  was  with  him  dealing ; 
Adieu,  adieu,  my  dear  friends  all. 

And  be  kind  to  Barbara  Allan. 

O  slowly,  slowly  raise  she  up. 

And  slowly,  slowly  left  him ; 
And  sighing,  said,  she  oou'd  not  stay. 

Since  death  of  life  had  reffc  him. 

She  had  not  gane  a  mile  but  twa. 
When  she  heard  the  dead  bell  knellan, 

And  every  jow  that  the  dead  bell  gied. 
It  cry'd,  wo  to  Barbara  Allan. 
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O  m<»tlier, mother^ nfldce  mjtiti, 

O  make  it  saft  and  naxrow. 
Since  1x17  love  died  for  soa  to^day^ 

111  die  for  hw  to-xQopBow. 

The  song  of  Barbaia  AUan  is  .very  tUd  imd  very  po- 
pular ;  and  its  beauty  and  pathoe  have  carried  it  finom 
cottage  to  castle,  and  from  castle  to  palace.  I  have  seen 
several  embellished  versions :  but  sio^pUdty  and  nature 
resume  iheir  rights,  and  we  return  to  the  plain  rude 
copy  of  Allan  Ramsay;  and  by  that  I  think  we  had 
betteradhere.  Never  was  a  tade  of  love  sonnw  so  simply 
or  so  soon  toid :  yet  we  learn  all  we  wish  to  know,  and 
any  further  incidents  would  only  encumber  the  narra- 
tive and  impair  the  effect.  I  have  often  admired  the 
ease  and  simplicity  of  the  first  verse,  and  the  dramatic 
beauty  of  the  second:  the  former  teUs  the  time,  the 
place,  the  name  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine,  and  that  love 
was  the  matter  of  the  song;  the  latter  sends  a  mes- 
senger to  the  unrelenting  maiden :  the  simple  and  ef- 
fectual way  in  which  he  delivers  his  master's  messsge 
has  been  imitated  in  Hardyknute : — 

The  little  page  flew  swift  as  dart 

Flung  by  his  master's  arm ; 
Gome  down,  come  down.  Lord  Hardyknute, 

And  redd  your  king  from  harm. 

I  have  heard  Scarlet-town  introduced  by  a  singer  as  tlie 
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name  of  the  lady's  residence^  and  Sir  John  Orsme  of 
the  west  coimtiy  changed  into  Jemmy  Grove.  S«me  of 
the  English  variations  are  very  beautiful  .'^w- 

All  in  the  merry  month  of  May^ 

When  green  buds  they  were  sweUin*> 

Young  Jemmye  Grove  on  his  death-bed  lay 
For  love  of  Barbara  Allan. 


THE  GYPSIE  LADDIE. 

The  gypsies  came  to  our  good  lord's  gate^ 

And  vow  but  they  sang  sweetly ; 
They  sang  sae  sweety  and  sae  very  complete^ 

That  down  came  the  fair  lady. 
And  she  came  tripping  down  the  stair^ 

Wi'  a'  her  maids  before  her ; 
As  soon  as  they  saw  her  well-faur'd  face. 

They  coost  the  glamour  o'er  her. 

Qme  tak  frae  me  this  gay  mantile. 

And  bring  to  me  a  plaidie. 
For  if  kith  and  kin,  and  a'  had  sworn, 

111  follow  the  gypsie  laddie. 
Yestreen  I  lay  in  a  well-made  bed. 

And  my  good  lord  beside  me : 
This  night  I'll  lie  in  a  £Eirmer's  bam. 

Whatever  shall  betide  me. 
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Come  to  your  bed,  says  Johny  Faa« 

Oh  come  to  your  bed,  my  deary  ; 
For  I  vow  and  I  swear,  by  the  hilt  of  my  sword, 

lliat  your  lord  shall  nae  n^air  come  near  ye. 
I'll  go  to  bed  to  my  Johny  Faa, 

I'll  go  to  bed  to  my  deary ; 
For  I  vow  and  swear  by  what  past  yestreen. 

That  my  lord  shall  nae  mair  oome  near  me. 

I'll  make  a  hap  to  my  Johnie  Faa, 

And  I'll  make  a  hap  to  my  deary, 
And  he's  get  a'  the  coat  gaes  roond. 

And  my  lord  shall  nae  mair  oome  near  me. 
O  when  oar  lord  came  hame  at  een. 

He  speir'd  for  his  fair  lady. 
The  tane  she  ery^d,  and  the  other  reply'd. 

She's  airay  with  the  gypsie  laddie. 

Gae  saddle  to  me  the  black  black  steed, 

Gae  saddle  and  make  him  ready ; 
Before  that  I  either  eat  or  sleep, 

I'll  gae  seek  my  fair  lady. 
O  we  were  fifteen  well-made  men, 

Aliho'  we  were  na  bonny : 
And  we  were  a'  pat  down  for  ane, 

A  fiur  young  wanton  lady. 

Tradition  tells  the  story  of  the  wayward  Coontets  of 
Cassilis  the  same  way  the  poet  has  done,  and  adds  that 
her  beauty  was  unequalled  .«nd  resistless.      But  Mr. 
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Finlay^  witli  more  zeal  than  success,  has  sought  to  lessen 
file  lady's  shame  by  knighting  her  lover^  and  by  giving 
her  the  influence  of  early  love  to  plead  for  her  folly. 
The  wttg  attributes  her  frailty  to  the  sweetness  of  the 
gypsy's  song  and  the  potency  of  glamour—- an  ekcnse 
that  might  pass  current  in  earlier  times:   but  Mr. 
Finlay  was  not  satisfied  with  it ;  he  makes  the  kn^ht 
assume  the  dress  of  the  gyx)sy>  and  carry  away  the  lady 
towards  Dunbar.  The  earl  missed^his  countess^  pursued 
the  rarisher,  and  slew  him  witli  all  his  followers  except 
one^  whom  he  seemed  to  spare  for  the  express  purpose  of 
having  his  own  dishonour  sung  and  set  to  musio-^far  to 
the  survivor  we  owe  the  song  of  the  "  Oypsie  Laddie."  I 
know  not  if  any  person  imagines  the  countess  less  to 
blame  since  the  discovery  or  the  conjecture  of  Mr* 
Finlay;  but  the  explanation  has  come  too  late;  the 
world  is  possessed  witk  the  metrical  version  of  her  dis- 
honour;  and  I  see  not  how  such  a  belief  can  be  shaken. 

The  countess  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  May- 
bole,  in  Ayrshire ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Finlay,  soothed 
her  seclusion  by  working  the  story  of  her  seduction  in 
tapestry,  which  is  still  preserved  in  CuLiean  Castle.  If 
this  piece  of  art  is  not  a  labour  of  fiction^  it  will  be  de- 
cisive of  the  story ;  for  the  lady  would  work  her  lover 
like  a  knight,  or  with  at  least  some  knightly  attribute, 
if  he  had  any  right  to  such  distinction. 


VOL.  II.  N 


,-  i;  ii  i'   I'Mr/y  wi^to  bah    ' 
h  n^  .•'••'''.!•■"■.'  ' .'   .^li  'kJ  .1;  i«  >(D.«fT  luo*^  bnA 
O  SAW  Y^  .m;]MT^»  <iro  /  LnA 

I 

0  saw  ye  my  ftther;  or  iaw'y^'Y»y'faoafe';"'t  ^»"'  »•" 
Or  saw  ye  my  trae  lore  Jofin  ?^ ""'  '"   "  '^  ""^  ''*''' 

1  saw  n<*  yottt  &Aer,l  sawnit'yWnioiBJli/'''''-^'  ''''^^ 
Bat  I  saw  yoor  Me  love'Jdlin.  ' '    ■''■"'  ''  ^"'^ 

• 

ItK  now  ten  At  ti^,  and  the  stars  g!e  iue  fi^t^,''' 
Andtl^e  belb  they  Hng  <Sng  dong;  "  '"  "'  ■" 

1^e*A  met  wl'  some  delay  that  caoaes  tia  to  Aajr," '"'' 
But  lie  Ml  W  Mere"  ere  long.      '  ;    '-.^1 

.  ■•      •        ;■■'  ".^    ■■    •  •■•      -  t  ■'  .'        J   •    ,  »         *♦    .'     ,'••...11 

TK^Milytfiildc&tritidWtliiiiglmts^  '"' 

Aiid  Johnie'Bfauee'itgtewred;  "  '  '* 

Yet  th(f  he  often  slgVd  he  ne'e^  a  word  tepHe^/  '  *  '^ 
TBI  a' were  adecp  in  bed.  -^    v -v 


.  ;ri:v 
•    I       .>  » 
.  •    'SI  .\r 


TIM:  tip  Jfflude  rtmi,  'aitd'to  the  door  he  gb^ 

'  And  gentlf  lArled  W6  {An ; 

The  ktttie  taking  tent'tiiito  th^  door  die  w^; 
And  she  open'd  and  let  him  in» 


And  are  ye  oome  at  last !  and  do  I  hold  ye  fittt  t 

And  is  my  Johnie  true  ? 
I  have  nae  time  to  tell,  but  sae  hng's  I  like  mysel, 

Sae  lang  shall  I  like  you. 
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Flee  XLf,  flee  ap>  my  boimie  gray  oock« 

And  craw  when  it  is  day; 
And  yofur  neck  shall  be  like  the  bonnie  beaten  gold. 

And  yofor  tH^gs  nf  the  sHVeT'^gray . 

The  cock  prcnr'd  frloe^  fzid  Qi»tni|»  he  waiy     .    . 

For  he  crew  an  hour  owre  soon : 
The  lassie  tl^ooy^t  it  day  when  «he  w^  her  Jove  away. 

And  it  was  bat  a  blink  i»f  the  mpon. 

This  ia  a  very  old  song.  It  is  oontained^  ^x^deed,  in 
none  of  onr  earlier  collections ;  but  it  bears  too  many 
tokens  of  the  olden  time  to  have  its  antiquity  dout>ted* 
I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  it  has  either  been 
nnskilfully  condensed  fitnn  a  longw  composition,  or  has 
been  made  from  fiagments  which  the  rustic  yerse^mabor 
wanted  the  tact  to  unite  with  that  inyisible  cement 
which  holds  tc^gether  so  many  difyointed  m^smbefs  of  qUI 
simg.  We  have  several  varia^ipos;  Meme  ai^ire  to  speak 
pure  EngUshj,  and  others  revel  in  all  the  luxury  of  pro- 
vincial lioeoipe.  But  none  of  them  .^ual  the  origini|l 
simginthesinqilicityof  itslanguilgeand  the  truth  o/T  its 
picturesH-.We  owe  its  preservation^to^  David  Held.  .  \ 
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THE  BONNIE  EARL  OP  MURRAY. 

Ve  highlandis^  and  ye  lowlands, 

O  where  liave  ye  been  ? 
They  have  slaiu  the  Earl  of  Murray^ 

And  have  laid  him  on  the  green. 
Now  woe  be  to  thee,  Huntley-^ 

And  wherefore  did  ye  sae  ? 
I  bade  you  bring  him  hame  wi'  you. 

And  forbade  you  him  to  slay. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  rode  at  the  ring ; 
And  the  bonnie  Earl  of  Murray 

Was  a  man  to  make  a  king : 
He  was  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  played  at  the  ba' ; 
And  the  bonnie  Earl  of  Murray 

Was  the  flower  among  them  a'. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  played  at  the  glove ; 
And  the  bonnie  Earl  of  Murray, 

Oh,  he  was  the  queen's  love. 
Oh,  lang  may  his  lady 

Look  o'er  the  Castle-Doun, 
Ere  she  see  the  Earl  of  Murray 

Coming  sounding  through  the  town. 
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James  Stuart^  Earl  of  Mwrmj,  was  slain  in  1592,  at 
his  hoose  at  Dmubdssel  in  Fife,  hy  George  Gordon,  Earl 
of  Huntley.  He  was  a  handsome  and  accomplished 
nobleman,  and  tradition  says  he  had  made  an  Impression 
on  the  heart  of  th^  queen,  which  led  to  his  tragic  death. 
It  appears  that  ihe  queen  publicly  praised  the  looks  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  earl ;  at  which  the  king  took  offence. 
A  few  days  afterwards  a  commission  was  given  to 
Huntley  to  pursue  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  proclaimed 
traitor ;  and  under  pretence  of  executing  the  royal  plea- 
sure, he  basely  murdered  an  innocent  and  worthy  noble- 
man. 

The  Earl  of  Murray  has  a  picture  of  his  ancestor 
naked  aAd  pierced  with  wounds,  which  was  borne  about 
to  inflame  the  people  to  revenge  his  death.  Gordon  of 
Buckey  struck  Murray  on  the  face  with  his  sword,  and 
the  latter  said,  half  expiring.  You  have  spoiled  a  better 
face  than  your  own. 


THE  LOWLANDS  OP  HOLLAND. 

The  love  that  I  had  chosen 

Was  to  my  heart's  content ; 
The  salt  sea  shall  be  frozen 

Before  that  I  repent — 
Repent  it  shall  I  never. 

Until  the  day  I  die ; 
But  the  lowlands  of  H<^land 

Hae  twinn'd  my  love  and  me. 
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My  lov6  Uea  in,^  8^t  40|» 

And  I  liv^  09  the  side;  { 

Enough  tobreaka  youqg  tluyog's  heart 

Wha  htdy  was  ft  bride—;  , 

Wha  lutdj  waa  a  bonnie  bride 

Wi'  pleasure  in  her  ee; 
But  the  lowknda  of  Holland 

Hae  twinn'd  my  love  and  me. 

My  loye  he  sought  a  spicy  land^ 

Where  there  is  never  rain ; 
Nor  tongues  of  cruel  kindred 

To  sunder  us  agpdn ; 
Where  the  sugar-canes  are  plenty. 

And  the  wine  drops  from  the  tree ; 
But  the  lowlands  of  Holland. 

Hae  twinn'd  my  love  and  me. 

My  love  he  built  a  bonnie  ship. 

And  set  her  on  the  sea, 
Wi'  seven  score  good  mariners 

To  bear  him  oompanie : 
O  three  score  died  in  battle^ 

And  three  score  sank  at  sea ; 
And  the  lowlands  of  ^QUand 

Hae  twinn'd  my  love  and  me. 

My  love  he  built  another  ship. 
And  set  her  on  the  fiiem ; 

He  had  but  twenty  mariners. 
And  all  to  bring  her  hame ; 


The  raging  wiiveftffldfoat;'  ^    *"* 
Asrd'tttjr  lov«  andliis  tiDimiis  ^'     '  ' 
Tnni'd  wiCheirstdli^  OcHiti  ' ' 

There  shall  nae  mantle  ctate  rnf  lacli 

Nor  comb  oDnie  in  my  hair; 
Neither  diiitf  odal  or  candle  light 

Shine  in  my  bower  mair ; 
Nor  shall  I  have  another  love 

Until  the  day  I  die : 
I  never  loved  a  love  but  ane.  * 

And  he's  drowned  in  the  sea. 


t.  H 


O  hand  yere  tongue,  my  dangfat^r^ 

Be  still  and  be  content ; 
There  are  mile  hds  in  Oallowny, 

Ye  need  nae  sair  lament. 
O  there  is  nane  in  (jUdoway-— 

Then's  nane  at  a'  for  me ; 
For  I  never  loved  a  bid  but  ane. 

And  he's  drowned  ixi  thte  sea. 


Mudi  of  this  pathetic  song  is  old;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  in  Oalloway  whidi  attributes  it  to  a  young  kdy, 
who  fielt  in  her  own  person  the  sorrow  she  has  so  touch- 
ingly  deseribed.  It  is  so  old  and  so  new--«o  interpo- 
lated, eked  out,  and  amended,  that  little,  perhaps,  of  the 
original  strain  remains ;  and  what  I  ca^  believe  to  be 
old  seems  older  than  llie  period  which  tijadition  assigns 
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for  the  date  of  its  oompositfam.  Bams  ]|«»«|Mfed  the 
song,  though  it  lay  iit  hit  way^  withMEl'iiotioB'or  oom- 
ment.  The  very  imperfect  and  iAobnAMttt  odpyin  the 
Muaeoin  deserved  bis  attentioii^a&d  %f  hw-of  hk  feli- 
dtoiis  touches  would  have  made  it  ofee  of  the'  finest 
songs  in  the  language.  Like  all  our  popvlatf  lyrics,  it 
has  many  variations :  one  copy  makes  the  heroine  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  her  lover^  and  go-to  sea  in  a  little 
boat  ^vith  the  hope  of  finding  him ;  while  aoolher  version 
imputes  his  absence  to  witdioraft 


THE  WINTER  TIME  IS  PAST. 

The  winter  time  is  past—- 
Sunny  summer's  come  at  last ; 
The  little  birdies  sing  on  ilka  tree-«<* 
The  hearts  of  these  are  glad : 
But  mine  is  mair  than  sad ; 
For  my  true  love  has  parted  frae  me. 


The  bloom  upon  the  breer^ 

By  the  waters  running  dear^ 

May  have  charms  for  the  linnet  and  the 

Their  little  loves  are  blest> 

And  their  little  hearts  at  rest ; 

Bnt  my  true  love  is  parted  frac  me. 
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My  love  is  like  yon  san^ 
Whose  bright  course  is  begon^ 
And  is  constant  £or  ever  and  true; 
While  his  love's  like  the  moon 
That  wanders  up  and  dotnt, 
Cold^  comfortless^  changing,  uatrae. 

Oh  you  that  are  in  love  !-— 

And  may  it  not  remove — 

O^  I  pity  the  pangs  that  you  endnre : 

Sad  knowledge  makes  me  know 

That  your  hearts  are  full  of  Wioe — 

A  woe  that  no  mortal  can  cure. 

This  very  tender  little  song  is  copied  from  the  Mu* 
seum ;  but  I  have  used  some  immaterial  liberties  with 
the  text^  and  adopted  some  vanatioiis  presented  by 
fugitive  copies.  I  hove  never  heard  the  author  named  ; 
nor  do  I  know  that  any  one  has  ever  made  inquiry  on 
the  subject.  The  subdued  sorrowfulness  and  the  meek 
complaint  of  the  fair  mourner  have  not  been  felt  as  such 
excellence  deserves.  I  expect  to  be  told  that  it  was 
written  by  a  lady— and  there  are  few  ladies  on  whom  it 
would  not'confer  honour.  If  I  am  asked  why  I  concede 
the  merit  of  the  song  to  the  fair  sex»  my  answer  is,  that 
man  expresses  sorrow  less  meekly,  and  wants  that  quiet 
composure  of  settled  grief  which  characterises  this  lyric. 


'  ♦ 


' ..  .i  -  .  .    ,  '  '"  '.■"  'f    'i.  Ill  r 
'  -  OEOIUIIBI' ''  •    -^  ■•-  '^'''^■ 

.'    r    '     'I  ■     'V.     0/1 

I 

Thepe  wad  a  battle. ki  Ae  noirtlij  -  -^  ^^ ' 

And  it  .vvw  fboglit  i'%ht  prad]l)» I    '  '^^ 
And  they  liave  dain  Sif  ChAilie  Hay,  ^ ' 

And  laid  the  iryte tm  Oeoft^^.  •        •  '' 
Now  he  has  written  a  lang  letter^- 

O  biiak  ifly  bom^  ladie ;  *  '        '  ^ 

And  haste,  and  eome  to  Bdiltlttngh'towir,  ^ 

And  see  what  eomes  &  Geordie.'   - 

Whan  fiM  she  lo6ked  the  letter  m,    ' 

She  grew  iMdA  ted  and  toAe , 
But  when  ahe  read  a  word  or  tWa, . 
•  Shewallow'tlikealSki: 
O  saddle  to  me  my  gnde  gray  steed— 

My  Ghivdons  sfl  Mlie  wi'  me  t 
For  I  shall  neither  eat  *or  drink 

Till  my  gnde  lord  ahaB  see  metr 

And  aocAt  Ae  came-to  the  watar  bnad,  ' 

Nor  boat  nor  hsfge  was  Midy* ;     ' 
She  turned  her  horse'a  head  to  the  Hood, 

And  swam  tSirough  at  Qoeeiisfefety :  * 
But  when  ahe  to  the  presence  came, 

'Mang  earls,  high  and  lordKe  t 
There  hat  on  head  sat  every  man-^ 

While  hat  inhand  stood  Geotdie. 


And  there  it  stood,  the  iatal  block; 

The  axe  wu  sharp  and  readj: 
Nor  did  the  ooloisf  i^aiimiieek. 

Nor  was  his  step  unsteadj. 
Though  he  wn^^ibmnBi  in  fttt«rs  stumer 

He  looked  both,  bold  a«d  Itfdlie  ; 

Omonie,4pdlflnteariryaseeii^.- 
But  neer  a  sn^lil^e. 


That  hdy  knelt  love  m  her  Ifxiee-^ 
I  wqt  bcftb  pde  aqd^weaxjis:^ 

0  pardon,  pardon,  JioUe  kiflg. 
And  gie  me  back  my  dearie ! 

1  have  bonao  seven  sops  to  my  gade  lordr-* 
The  seventh  ne'er  saw  his  daddie:— «- 

O  pity,  pityj  thou  nobIi9  king  1 
O  pity  a  woeful  lady ! 

■ 

Gae  bid  the  heading-maa  make  basi^  ^ 

The  king  said,  stem  fwd  bvdiie. 
O  noble  king,  take  all  that's  mine**- 

But  gie  me  back  my  Geordie.  / 

The  GoKdon'a  gude  Game  ^^^friyig  louodr*- 

A  stark  band  and  a  st^y ; 
And  ay  the  word  among  th^n  a' 

Was,  Gordons  k(Bep  you  ready. 

An  old  lord  at  the  king's  right  hand 
Says,  noUe  king,  but  hear  me  :«— 

Gar  her  pay  dawn  iive  tbonsfoid  pound, 
And  gie  her  back  her  dearie. 


I«8  sconssH  sonas. 

Some  gae  her  merkay  iome  gae  her  crowtts. 

And  bonnet  pieces  many ; 
And.  she's  told  down  fite  tfiopttod  ponndf^ 

And  gotten  again  her' dearie. 

She  blinkit  hiytfae  in  her  Oeordie's  &oe^ 

Says^  dear  XVe  bought  thee,  Geocdie  ; 
But  there  should  been  bloodj  tarks  in  the  ^oort 

Ere  I  had  tint  my  laddie. 
He  daspet'her  by  the  middle  see  ama» 

And  he  kist  her  lipsfu'  ready-^ 
The  fiedrest  flower  of  womankind 

Is  my  sweet  bonnie  lady. 

This  genuine  old  song  reUtes  to  some  forgotten  fend 
between  the  powerful  Gordons  and  Hays.  The  third 
▼erse  is  restored  from  the  recitation  of  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham, and  is  one  of  the  finest  verses  in  the  song. 
The  courage  of  the  lady  in  braving  the  flood>  and  the 
appearance  of  her  lord  abiding  the  judgment  ff  his 
peers  and  his  king»  are  briefly  and  naturally  told.  The 
concluding  verse,  too,  is  very  characteristic.  The  lady 
was  alike  prepared  to  purchase  her  kusbwidls  ftseedom 
by  silver  or  by  sword ;  and  like  a  prudent  ker^e,  she 
chose  the  safest  wi^  and  the  best.  It  waa  ii«t  printed 
in  the  Museum,  from  a  copy  supplied  by  Bains»  which, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  excellence  of  the  oonduding 
verse. 
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liEY,  HOW  MY  JOHNIE  LAD. 

Hey,  how  my  Ji^inie  Jad, 

Ye'reno  sae  kind's  ye  shoa'd  hae  been  ; 
For  gin  ye^  voice  I  had  na  kent^ 

Tm  mure  I  oouldna  tmat  my  een : 
Sae  week  ye  might  hae  courted  me. 

And  sweetly  tousled  me  bedeen : 
Hey>  how  my  Jdmie  lad> 

Ye're  no  sae  Idnd'a  ye  shon'd  hae  been. 

My  father,  he  was  at  the  moor ; 

My  mkher,  she  was  at  At  mill ; 
Mybrotiier,  he  wasnt  tiie  plough, 
'    And  no  ane  near  our  sport  to  spill : 
A  lug  to  listen  was  na  there. 

And  stfli  less  fear  o'  being  seen : 
Hey,  how  my  Johnie  lad, 

Ye're  no  sae  kind's  ye  shon'd  hae  been. 

Wad  ony  lad  who  lo'ed  me  weel 

Hae  lefb  me  a'  my  liefu'  lane. 
To  count  the  minutes  as  they  crawled. 

And  think  life's  sweetest  moments  gane. 
I  wonder  what  was  in  ye're  head, 

I  wonder  what  was  in  ye're  een : 
Hey,  how  my  Johnie  lad, 

Ye're  no  sae  kind's  ye  shou'd  hae  been. 


Bat  I  shall  seek  some  other  lad^ 

Whoae  We  is  upmost  in  his  mind ; 
As  gl^  as  lightj  wfaa  has  the  slight 

O"  kenning  when  M  AmM  be  kind. 
Then  ye  may  woo  wi'  blinkin  Bcos 

For  yo^^nfH^.n^  I'll /i%)i  an4<gmn,: . 
Hey,  how  my  iT<i(h9ie  ladf  .  s  / 

Ye're  nv  sae  kind's  ye  aboa*d  hue  b^^  .    -^ 


To  David  Herd  we  owe  the  preservatioa  of  *'  Hey* 
how  my  Johnie  ]a4»"  in  whose  oQUeefekm  it  appealed  in 
1776.  The,  present  version  seems  superior  to  his;  the 
humoor  is  improTed,  and  the  smoothness  and  eaK  in* 
creased. 

The  heroine  is  a  gay  and  lively  maiden,  not  more 
than  scmpobms  in  her  dioioe  of  wordsb  and  willing  to 
trust  herself •  witih  her^kyver  inano^staomal  interview. 
The  lady  who  figured  in  a  more  ancient  yeniofn/tf  the 
song  had  equal  naiwUi»  witji  leas  discriotisiiof  qieedi. 


»    '.  » 


O!  when  she camift ben  A^  bbbbit  fU'^W/ 
And  when  she  came  ben  she  bobbit  Ai'  law ; 
And  when  tihe  ectme  ben  she  Uss'd  Cbel{>€3i, 
And  syne  deny'd  that  she  did  it  at  a*. 

'AndwBflinaCodkpenfiehtsaucieanda^?^  '  '     '"' 

-  He  ay  tOKik  the  crown  o^  the  causey  aiid  a^*     '* ^ ' ' 

^ahehi^-bomhegael3iescorii;   '       '     '*'"''*' 

And  dauted  a  collier's  lassie  and  a\  ''  "  ^  '  ^'^ 

Ol  never  look  down,  my  lassfe,  at  tr,i—  '* '  "  -* 
Of  neiwkH*diwflBi,itty!asrt^,  sttf?''  '•  '  \" 
Thy  Ups  are  as  sweet,  and  tlry  fignre  complete,  ' 
'As  th«  fiiirest  lady  in  castle  or  hsT.  '' 

Thoof^  thon  has  nae  silk  nor  hoUand  sae  sma'. 
Nor  jewels  to  letter  in  castle  or  ha'. 
Thy  coat  and  thy  sark  are  thy  ain  handy  wairk. 
And  Lady  Jean's  sel  was  never  sae  braw. 

Wr  thy  hawslock  coat  and  thy  hamespnn  sark. 
Thy  looks  like  light  and  thy  voice  like  the  lark, 
Thoa  comest  along  with  a  smile  and  a  scmg — 
And,  sweet  as  dew,  thou  comes  with  the  dark. 
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Some  seiiBible  and  jtidicihti^'perMti' 
and  the  folly  out  of  tliis  song,  tnd  ^[Mnted  lV*lhi^'lhe 
Museum.  I  believe  tlie  ori^hal  k  itt  old  a«  tk^fiA]^ «f 
Cliarles  the  Second :  indeed^  *I  am  ittdin^  ^  iMlt!¥e 
that  the  hero  of  the  song  waa  the  faeeddii»''-iaird>*6f 
Coclcpen,  the  companion  in  arms,  in  ikastMf's*  WMlin 
levity^  of  Charles  himself ;— they  reaemUe  eaeh'iMier 
in  their  love  d  mirth  and  th<»ir  laidc  of  iMniality. 
The  traditional  storyof  Godrpenls  ci&rfaua^'*^4I«fiDg 
fought  at  Worcester^  he  followed  the  ftntunes  of  Charles, 
and  made  one  of  his  little  court  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  wit  and  humour*  and  as 
much  by  his  skill  in  Scottish  music  The  fovoorite 
tune  with  Charles  was  "  Brose  and  Butter/'  and  in 
playing  this  Cockpen  excelled.  The  hopes  of  Cockpen 
were  high  at  the  Restoration,  but  the  benevdenee  of  the 
king  was  not  retrospective ;  those  who^fought  and  suf- 
fered were  supplanted  by  pimps  and  parasites,  "by  bucks 
andbuUies.  Codcpen  iought  pciwmal intervfem 
letters,  prayers,  and  petitions,  which  were  all  forgotten 
in  the  obscene  wit  of  Rodtester  orBuddughaiif/or  in 
the  smiles  of  the  wives  and  dai^ters  of  ins  nobility. 
At  last  he  hi$  on  a  happy  expedient  r  he  prevailed  with 
the  organist  of  the  royal  chapel  to  admit  'h^  as  his 
assistant,  and  he  conducted  himself  with  equal  skill  and 
propriety  till  the  moment  the  king  1066  to-  hate  the 
church ;  then,  instead  of  the  usoal '  solemn  iteparting 
air,  the  deputy  organist  made  the  aisles  ring  to  tUe  pro- 
fane tune  of  "  Brose  and  Butter."    The  king  sent  in 
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hMie  fcv  Us  ingmiity  uriw  cime  md  fdl  on  hk  kaees^ 
exehiming,  'f  Oh,  my  tire  1  it  was  noC  I."«— ^'  Thoa !" 
aaid  Charlei^  *'  vho  tiie  fiend  thinks  it  was  thoaP  thou 
never  oenldst  pby  sodi  a  tune  in  thy  life-r— Ah,  Cock- 
penl"  said  the  kipg»  wcggniaing  his  old  companittn,  who 
knew  how  to  tine  his  appeanmoej "  is  this  yon  ?  Come 
to  the  palaoe  with  me,  and  we  wfll  find-  something  for 
ye  to  do.^-But,  Lord*  num !  *  I  was  like  to  daaoe  as  I 
cave  out    and  I'm  no  snre  hat  that  I  did.** 


THE  COLLIER  LADDIE. . 

Now  where  live  ye,  my  winsome  lass. 

And  tell  me  what  they  ca'  thee? 
My  name,  she  says,  is  mistreBs  Jean,  > 

And  I  Mow  the  collier  laddie. 
O  see  ye  nae  a'  yon  hills  and  dales. 

Where  the  snn  shines  on  so  gaily  ? 
They  a'  are  mine,  and  they  shall  be  thine, 

Oln  ye'll  leare  yoor  ooUier  laddie.  - 

Though  ye  had  a'  the  sun  shines  on. 
And  the  earth  conceals  sae  lowly, 

I'd  tuni  my  back  on  yon  and  it  a'. 
And  follow  my  collier  laddie. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Bi^.y^e  aloUguig  in  gay  fl^tire. 

Wed  buskit  up  sae  gaodie; 
AAd,fiinetp;rritoa,e7er]rlufxi^    :  ^    i'  ,  'A 

Oin  je'K  leave  your  collier  laddie. 

I  CMi  wio  |i|:penoe  in  a  day^  _  ^ 

And  w<a»!t  9t^  night  fii'  brawlie^ 
A^d  find  a  biel  in  a  hamely  shield 

And  daut  m'  my  collier  laddie. 
Iiove  for  Ipv^  is  the  bargain  for  me^         ,., 

Though  the, wee  cot-chouse  should  hand. me. 
And  the  world  before  me  to  win  my  bread : 

And  fair  fa'  my  collier  laddie. 

Though  mtttreas  Jean  seems  incurably  fond  of  low 
company,  and  unwilling  to  forsake  the  vulgar  joys  of 
spending  her  daily  wages  when  night  comes,  yet  she 
vindicates  the  j^reefkm^^  of  love  with  uneigMectod  spirit 
and  truth  in  th^  flas^  verse,  and  induces  us  to  com- 
mend her  courages  thqugh  ^e  may  qot  qdmn^end  her 
taste^  It  is  indeed  a  blithe  and  hearty  ijljd  son^  with 
here  and  there  a  touch  from  some  modem  hand,  to 
render  it  more  aeoept^Ue.  to  fiast^djipp^  jp^ppler^  It  was 
well  known  among  the  peasantry  fi^jnt^  years  before 
it  found  its  way  into  Johnson's  Museum. 
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PARE  YE  WEEL,  MT  AULD  WIPE: 


O  fere  ye  wed,  my  auld  wife  ! 

Sing  bom,  biberry  bum. 
O  fere  ye  wed,  my  auld  wife ! 

Si]igl>am. 
O  fere  ye  weel,  my  aiild  wife. 
Thou  steerer  up  o'  sturt  and  strife ! 
The  maut*s  aboon  the  meal  the  night 

Wi'  some. 


? 


And  fere  ye  weel,  my  pike-staff! 

Sing  bum,  biberry  bum. 
And  fare  ye  wed,  my  pike-staff  1 

Sing  bum. 
And  fere  ye  weel,  my  pikd-staff^— 
Nae  mair  with  thee  my  wife  111  baff ! 
The  mauf  •  abdon  the  med  the  night 

Wi*  some. 

Fu'  white  white  was  her  wkiding-sheet ! 

Siiig  bum,  biberry  bum. ' 
Fu'  white  white  was  her  winding-sheet ! 

Sing  bum. 

I  was  o'er  gladsome  fer  to  greet, 

I  danced  my  lane,  and  sang  to  see't — 

The  maut's  aboon  the  meal  the  night 

Wi'  some. 

o2 
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For  all  my  research  and  anxiety^  this  song  must  qtill- 
remain  a  fragment.  I  know  not  where  David  ^erd^ 
who  was  a  capital  finder  of  curious  verses^  chanced  upon 
it ;  it  was  first  printed  in  his  collection,  and  transferred, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  into  the  Museum :  '.and 
here  it  is,  with  the  addition  of  a  verse.  It  is  a  very 
singular  and  original  chant.  The  hero  seems,  intoxicated 
as  much  with  joy  as  with  liquor,  and  bursts  out  into  a 
strain  which  no  one  has  been  able  yet  successfully  to 
imitate. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  WIFE. 

The  shepherd's  wife  cried  o'er  the  knowe. 

Will  ye  come  hame,  will  ye  come  hame  ? 
The  shepherd's  wife  cried  o'er  the  knowe. 

Will  ye  come  hame  again  e'en,  jo  ? 
I'll  have  something  warm  and  cozie. 

If  I  come  hame,  if  I  come  hame ;' 
I'll  hae  something  warm  and  cozie. 

Gin  I  come  home  again  e'en,  jo. 
Yese  get  a  oog  o'  plumpet  porridge. 

And  cream  wi'  them,  and  dream  wi'  them ; 
Yese  get  a  oog  o*  plumpet  porridge, 

Oin  ye'U  com  hame  again  e'en,  jo. 
£h,  wow !  that's  little  ado— 

I'll  no  come  hame,  I'U  no  come  hame ; 
£h,  wow!  that's  little  ado— 

I  winna  come  hame  again  e'en,  jo ! 


•  '.'. 
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Th.e  shepherd's  wife  she  shouted  syne^ 

^WiJl  ye  come  hame>  will  ye  oome  hame  ? 
The  shepherd's  wife  she  shouted  syne. 

Will  ye  oome  hame  again  e'en,  jo  ? 
Have  ye  got  something  warm  and  oozie, 

Oin  I  come  hame^  gin  I  come  hame  ? 
Have  ye  get  something  warm  and  oozie, 

(jrin  I  come  hame  again  e'en,  jo? 
A  reeking  hen  weel  boil'd  in  the  pan, 

Gin  ye '11  come  hame,  gin  yell  come  hame ; 
A  reeking  hen  weel  boiled  in  the  pan. 

Gin  ye'U  come  hame  again  e'en,  jo. 

•  •  • 

Eh,  wow !  that's  little  ado-^ 

I  winna  come  hame,  I  winna  come  hame ; 
£h,  wow !  that's  little  ado — 

I  winna  come  hame  again  e'en,  jo ! 

The  shepherd's  wife  damb  up  the  knpwe. 

And  shouted  down,  and  shouted  down ; 
The  shepherd's  wife  cried  frae  the  knowe. 

Will  ye  come  hame  again  e'en,  jo  ? 
I'll  hae  something  sweet  and  cozie. 

Gin  I  come  hame,  gin  I  come  hame ; 
I'll  hae  something  sweet  and  cozie. 

Gin  I  come  hame  again  e'en,  jo. 
A  soft-made  bed,  and  bum-bleach'd  sheets. 

Gin  ye  oome  hame,  gin  ye  come  hame ; 
A  soft-made  bed,  and  burn-bleach'd  sheets. 

Gin  ye '11  oome  hame  again  e'en,  jo. 


198  scornsH^  sbkofk 

Eli,wow!  Aat'sHttleaab-^  *^'        -• 

I  wittns  oomeliame,  I  winna  cohiielUaR^^ 

Eh,  wow !  thftt*&  Utde  ado. 
To  wile  me  htfme  again  eTen/jo ! 


o  X  •« 

in  f 


The  ahephercf  8  vnk  cried  o'er  iihe  Icnowe, 

Willyecomehaffle,willye'Ccunehai]he?   '       ""■' 
The  shepherd's  wife  cried  </et  the  Imowe>         ^    ' 

Will  ye  come  hame  again  eVn,  jo?    ' 
I  maun  hae  somewhat  sweet  and  co^e^ 

Gin  I  come  hame,  gin  I  come  hame; 
A  wife's  that.  leal>  and  a  wife  that's  rosie. 

Might  wile  me  hame  again  e'en,  jo. 
A  rosie  dame  in  dainty  linen. 

Gin  y^e'll  opm^  home»  gin  ye'll  come  hamej 
A  willing  dame  in  lily-white  linen. 

Gin  ye'll  come  hame  again  e'en,  jo. 
Ha,  how !  that's  something  ado— - 

I'm  coming  hame,  I'm  coming  hame ; 
Ha,  how  J  that's  something  ado— 

I'm  coming  hame  ligain  e'en,  jo. 

To  David  Herd  we  owe  the  preservation  of  this  dever 
old  song  j  but  with  honest  David's  version  some  neces- 
sary liberties  have  been  taken,,  and  some  omTssions 
made,  which  more  readers  will  oommend  than  regret 
Free  and  particular  in  its  description  of  the  aUurdoients 
with  which  the  shepherd's  dame  sought  to  entice  home 
her  wayward  husband,  and  by  no  means  nice  in  the 
language  in  which  her  wishes  Were  conveyed,  the  eoog 


was,  in  leas  fiutidbiis  timefliihni.  t|iMe>;9  ffetX  fi^vvmril^ 
and  bflcame  the  jompanion  of  a  bn^AOPg  or  diant  tf 
the  same  chaneter,  beani^  tha^grapluQ  .title  of  ''.Bab 
at  the  Bdater."  To  oqut  a  aoog  canjijig  the  stamp 
of  other  dgyn  so  leg;ibly  npon  it  could  not  be  done  in  a 
work  which  ^ddtahs  tbo  J«bKnnaoC  thMyxic  Vbm,  froin 
the  rode  and  liv^  yenes  of  her  ^arly  days  dpwn  to 
the  more  dain^andpoUihedpco^iictioiis  of  the  prefent 
time;  and  to  repoUish  it  aa  the.Toice.of  trsditisn  p«o^ 
sented  it  to  Hoid  would  bave  hoen  an  offence,  sgvost 
propriety  and  dsoorum. 


f       « 


THE  CARLE  OF  KBLLIEBURN  BRAES. 

There  dwalt  a  carle  on  Kelliebum  braes^ 
And  he  had  a  wife  was  the  pl4|g;ue  o*  his  days  ; 
Ae  day  as  the  carle  was  handing  the  plow. 
Up  came  the  devil,  says,  ** how  d'ye  do?" 
I 'ye  got  a  bad  wife,  sir, — that's  a'  my  complaint^ 
For,  saving  yoor  presence,  to  her  you're  i^  saint. 

1 

< 

It's  neither  your  colt  nor  your  cow  that  I  crave. 
But  gie  me  your  wife,  man,  and  her  I  shall  have. 
P  welcome !  most  kindly,  the  glad  carle  said, 
Ye'U  no  keep  her  lang,  and  that  I'm  afraid. 
I'll  lay  baith  my  plow  and  my  pettle  to  wad. 
That  if  ye  can  match  her,  ye're  waur  than  ye 're  ca'd. 


Auld  C]oode4tfok^ldiim«Br.l4;  )md.9^^  » 

He  earned  ite  pit;}  m4  bfl  /dwQ)|  b^  ^tepij         .,. ,   i 
Till  the  brass  baddee.  welted  likei^noTvim  Jier  «l^«fnr  ,m 
The 'wee  fiends  look'd  up  wi'  loud  laughter  and  din, 
Aiid  Gbolw  gaa  ftiiiiow(;ett(Ltbe»  wb«pv 

»    •  •  •       '         •     '     ■:  .  ,.       .  ,    J.  .       ♦     .       • 

She  drop!  «iklwr  ftm^  avdin  9«t«0'p  eivvichak 

CBe  olept  hendf  4oim  with  BO  x«g4  aiR  air^  . 

sEldit  the  ikiid->jttpf  wiB^.«ouiid.i^ 

And  8he.gae  them  a  Uck^  and  «h9.i«|Bt  them  a  ckmt. 

Oki  BeLMofa's  dsig»  at thedoor  o'  his  d^a, 

flbe  ftowa'd^the  tybe^bawl'dj  and  the  cadia  gaed  bem 

A  leddt^ wee -devil  i^ower'd  <yver  the  wa  j 

O  help  I  master,- help  t  else  she'll  ruin' v»  V. 

The  deiLeaof^t  the  earlin  wiT  niokle  ado. 

And  Booght  out  the -anld-maii  banding  the  plow: 

And  Idndlj  the  gray  cade  anted  and  sang^ 

la  tnidii  my  friend  Spimkie>  ye'll  oo  keep  her  laiig» 

In  sorrow  he  look'd  up,  and  saw  her,  and  said 

Ye 're  bringing  me  b&dctny  auM  wife,  I^.afriud; 

But  bide  ye  a  blink,  for  the  day  is  but  young, 

Hae  ye  mended  her  manners,  or  silenced  hei*  tongue  F 

Her  nkils  are  grown  longer,  her  look  has  grown  dourer-* 

Alas !  wha  can  mend  her,  if  ye  canna  cure  her  ? 

Says  Satan,  I  vow,  by  the  edge  of  my  knife, 
I  pity  the  man  who  is  tied  to  a  wife. 


I  swear  lifth^'iii%;ftii^^j|ol6»1^4h4!.btfp'>>  1><^/ 
That  FliV^iime  iil'WMIbd^^-tMiik  H 
There  hae  Vh^  Stl^eMkig  the  tti^kt  o!  fiiy  life^ 
Bii<TtJ6v^'cotda  thdie  it  if  I  httd  a  iWlb.    . 


•  ':.     '.»•      :■  :  ! 


' ,  t 


Bmte  fbimi  this  T«ry '8(Miigift,:wild^'aiid.  aiagiilsbr 
old  song,  and  improred  its  hnmour;  increased  its  wit^ 
and  printed  it  iii  the  MusetiuttV : 'iftiil  tiiatai^^ 
too  moch  whht  ft  ebltas  itas  hfti  Mef^padaO^;  fbr 
the'  song,  when  Mfeslbed  of  tile  poeit'a  alletatk)li8>  siiffuB 
no  diange  in  natitrew  in  story;  and  nsr  great  abatonctft 
in  humonr.  Anotlier  wfldTerrion  ww.  printed  hf  Mr^ 
Crotoleki  whi<^  had  much  of  ^  origiaal  sag  about  it. 
Out  of  these  two,  assisted  by  some  fugitive  copies^  I 
have  tried  to  make  a  more  complete  Tetsmnr  tiiian  hsa 
hitherto  appeared :  I  have- dismissed  scnueoC  lite  verSefe^ 
and  omitted  the  idle  and  anmaaning  ohjonis^  which 
augmented  tb^  song  one  half  without  adding  one  word 
to  the  story,  or  ^arpening'the  wat,  or  pointing  the  kn^ 
mour.  To'  soodie  the  antiqaarian^  I  give  a'  verse  en- 
cumbered with  all  the  ancient  honours  of  the  chorus : 

There  was  an  auld  man  was  handing  his  plow— 
Hey !  and  the  rue  grows  boonie  wi'  thyme ; 

By  came  the  devil,,  says,  "  how  d'ye  do  ?" 
An4tb^tbymeitiswither'd^andrueisinprime.  ;, 


fi02  acoxxisKp  apNQ& 

CAN  YEiliABQUIt  L&ii?  >  i 


» 


I' 


Ifee'daiiiiui«t]M«tiQiw 

Wi'  arle-penoiea  time,  . 
But  a'  tha  ftut  I&nd  wi'liim  . 

Heoouldna  labour  Jeiu . 
And  can  ye  laboor  ka,  yamig  mBh, 

And  cui  y  e  labaar  lea  ? 
T'Gae back  the  g^  ye/omae  agaia> 

y  fK9e  ne^^r.  Mpm  ne^ 

W]^aenra»  tbae  trwea'  glMiy  bl|i«k, 
..  Blight  |»row  and  menrye'e*-* 
That  abapely  foojt  and  wanton  1^, 
.  Unlan  ya  labaor  lea? 
O  can  yekbanr  leaj  yonag  aian> 

O  can  ya  lahaar  Ifea? 
Red  is  yonr  dieak,  and  U^t  your  hok. 

But  can  ye  labour  lea  ? 

O  gowans  grow  in  Feberwar> 

And  lilies  bloom  in  May, 
But  trae  love  is  an  evergreen 

That  lasts  for  anoe  and  ay. 
And  can  ye  labour  lea,  young  man. 

And  can  ye  labour  lea  ? 
O  sweet's  the  drink,  and  soft  the  bed, 

O'  him  that  labours  lea. 


I  ' 


WCrFTtSH-  BONGS;  SOS 

O,  kissing  is  the  key  of  We^ 

And  clasping  is  the  lock. 
And  mddng  ^Pa  tbe*  iMSt thin^ 

That  ever  a  hissie  got. 
And  can  ye  labour  k%  yMiiig  ttatt> 

And  can  ye  labour  lea  ? 
Your  chin  is  baefe,  leant  ]^A«i^  learn  fair, 

Sae  come  and  labour  lea. 

Among  the  many  variations  of  this  song,  some  de- 
soending  into  grossness,  odiers  rising  more  into  ptirity, 
but  all  somewhat  tinctured  tri1&  the  freadom  of  olden 
days,  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  expectation  by  a  copy  which 
may  give  the  life  and  nalvet6  oF  all  thier  VMAMtti.  The 
heroine  of  this  song  is  represented  at  &  hiri^lEor,  dis- 
cussing the  qualiiicatioAS  of  n  candidate  i6t  a  skuation 
as  ploughman:  and  as  the  last  youth  who  was  fee'd  at 
Martinmas  had  proved  tinffit>  the  cajtebiBty  of  the  other 
is  more  anxiously  inquired  alMmt  In  Dumfnesshire  the 
young  men  and  women  who  widi'  to  hire  alttad  the  fair 
with  sprigs  of  broom  or  holty  in  their  hst  or  girdle.  I 
will  not  distinctly  say  but  that  to  some  the  song  conveys 
a  different  meaning  than  skill  in  ploughmanship ;  and 
this  is  countenanced  strongly  by  some  variations.  They 
degenerate  into  vulgarity  and  grossness. 
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THE  CAttLES  OP  DYSART. 

'  Catttie  carles  of  Dywit, 
Meny  lads  of  fiuckhaven^ 
BauJeie  limmers  of  Largoj 
Bonnie  lasises  of  Leven. 
Hey  ca  through,  ca  through. 

We  have  little  for  spending ; 
Hey  speed  on,  speed  oh, 
«  We' have  less  for  lending. 

Some  have  tales  for  telling, 

Some  have  sangs  for  singing. 
Some  have  pennies  for  spending. 

Some  have  pints  for  bringing. 
Hey  ca  through,  ca  through. 

See  the  moon  is  sporting 
On  the  seas'where  "we 

Daily  seek  our  fortune. 

We'll  have  mirth  and  laughter. 

We  that  live  by  water ; 
Leave  them  that  come  after 

To  spend  the  gear  they  gather. 
Hey  ca  through,  ca  through. 

Maidens  dinna  doubt  it. 
There's  better  fish  i'  the  seu 

Than  ever  yet  came  out  o't. 


This  fishennan's  chant  is  gathered  together  from 
TarioDS  Tersioiis^  oral  and  written :  the  one  to  which  it 
is  chiefly  indebted  is  printed  in  Johnson's  Mnseum — a 
sanctuary  for  many  a  curious  verse.  I  am  very  fond  of 
many  of  our  snatches  of  maritbae  songs ;  and  I  feel 
griered  that  our  bards  have  consecrated  so  many  battle 
fields  with  their  strains  and  neglected  the  aetiona  of  our 
mariners.  Dibdin  has,  indeedj  sought  to  snpply  this 
national  want,  and  many  passages  in  his  lyrics  are 
worthy  of  the  subject.  But  the  language  of  Dibdin's 
mariners  is  not  the  language  of  the  heroes  of  Gbmper- 
down  and  Trafidgar — ^it  is  the  monotonous  and  vulgar 
slang  of  the  watermen  of  London— of  coarse  coasters 
and  inland  bargemen. 


GALLOWAY  TAM, 

O,  Gkilloway  Tam  came  here  to  woo. 

I'd  better  hae  gi'en  him  the  l^wsent  oow,  < 

For  our  lass  Bess  may  curse  and  ban 

The  wanton  wit  o'  Oalloway  Tam. 

A  cannie  tongue  and  a  glance  f  u'  gl^,  . 

A  boordly  back  and  a  lordly  1^ 

A  heart  like  a  fox,  a  look  like  a  lamb--^ 

And  these  are  the  marks  of  Oalloway  Tam. 
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I'd  better  hae  gi'enthim-oiiiifiidegmy ^awn^^  *  -  ^:  'j 
He  kistf^  the  gudewift  and  dang  the  gademan. 
And  these  are  the  tridcv  of -OdQeway  Tfltti*    '^^ 
He  owed  the  kirk  al  t«alttNmth%  6001^,    , 
And  dc^bd  his  bonnot«at  the  door }  ^ 

.  The  h)on;6K»tf  oat,  wha  song  die  psalm,  - 

Room  on  the  stool  for  Galloway  Tarn ! 

.    ^-    ... 

Ye  nudds  <if  Galloway,  fotnk  and  fli£r/  ' 

Take  tent  o'  your  hearts  and  som^tii^malr; 
And  bar  yettr  doors;  yorar  windows  stedc,' 
For  he  comes  stealing  Uke  night  and  sleep : 
O  nought  fine  Tam  bat  woe  ye'llidn,     • 
He'll  sing  yd  domb  and  he'll  danee  ye  bUn' ; 
And  aff  your  balance  heil  wile  ye  than, 
Take  tent  o'  tlie  deS  and  Gallowsy  Taim. 

Tradition  has  ne^eeted  to  infimn  oa  who  this  GaDo- 
hero  wa^f  of  tt^hoie  prowto  sot  many  old  basds 
hare  snag.  I  belieye  that  he  Was  a  jperionage  ib  ose  of 
our  old  rude  dramas  s  snid  tlmt  like-  ^Loatie  Jomnlss^ 
hehadBcfavraol)Bristie^avttepei€Dnn.  BeniakeatdtiM 
air,  te  which  the  tbag  goes,  pkyed'ot  a  wedding  to  e 
kind  of  rustic  interlude,  called  ''  The  Woong  of  tiie 
Maiden;"  and  others  have  heard  a  part  of  the  song 
sung  on  a  similar  occasion.  We  have  abundance  of 
wandering  verses  belonging  to  this  song  or  to  the  sub- 
ject; some  of  them  carry  Tarn  to  the  kirk,  and  pbce 
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him  on  the  rqwpttPtt  Jtari  to>zeo«iMa  •dmautiDil^  the 

Sir,  fnoth  tba  pztet^  the  ivimlton  deil 
Has  put  hia  )>uii.  iMin  gospel' kiel# 
And  bound  je'r  oleotBin  his  Uaek'  ban:  ' 
For  meiejr  looa't^iqifto^  ChdloiMy  Taa«       • 

Inour  kirk*&uld  we  mann  ye  bar, 

And  smear  7onr.4^9<»  wiVCk^t^s  tair*- 
And  pettle  and  m^.  ye  a^  ckailit^  lamb* . 
Amen !  80  be  iti  qiia^'' Qallovfiy  XaiOi. - 


Eased  of  a  twnlmnnlih's  yaedeta itodei  -,. 
He  gayly  doffd  his:Baekelilb  mes^;    , 
And  'mang  the nvudena he^ho^ingiisi^'^  . 
Take  tent  ^'  your  hetrUw  qlwfj  GiUe!^^,T«fii. 


Thoe  is  a  mde  and  bitisgaatiicr  igaiiM^ititife  ''bad 
eminenee"  on  which  Tarn  waa^^laQed,  csBedf^Hoine's 
Legacy  to  the  Kuk  o£  Sosiland/'  I'aiki.no  .enemy  to 
wholMome  discipline:  since  the  parish  ministets  di^r 
pcnasd  vriih  pdblic  fflboke^  and  iask  peconiaiy  fldmn 
pensation,  the  number  of  fandidalw  far  kirk  cenauit  has 
wofvdly  mereHied. 
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GORDON  X^JP  «B4>Q%(<«¥  ..^  ) 
Down  Dee  side  ifcw^Iwtliy»^»  *(  f^«  a 
And  called  liNi^»t  BMiUef  t|i*&^    •  .( V 


•  f«     « 


Ere  the  day  4tMo^: 
Come  Gordon  of  BmcHej, 

Proad  OoidoB».  iOHB^loliii ;         '^'^« 
There's  a  swoid  at  yoivilMiihaM 

Bfair  sharp  ihut  ysav  •««  1  * 


Ariae«  novr,  gay  Oefdii^  • 

His  lady  'gan  cry. 
Look  here  is  hiid  Hfeaaym 

Driving  yonric^r   • 
How  can  I  go,  lady. 

And  win  them  i^pw?  - 
I  have  bat  ae  •wuid^*  • 

And  rude  Inveraft^ten. 


•••• 


up,  my  msMkfli, 

With  roke  isd  widi  fim ;     ' 
How  blest  had  I  been 

Had  I  married  a  man : 
Arise  up,  my  maidens, 

Take  spear  and  take  sword^^ 
Go  milk  the  ewes,  Gordon, 

And  I  will  be  lord. 


T 
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TkfB  Omim  9/nmg  vf 

Widi  bk  befan  en  bklmd, 
LtidkMlMUldiiUimNnt 

Aad  likihighMi  In  ateid.- 
And  1m  iMfT^  iiM^Md  Mil, 
Aft  hft  kiM^d  Ui  fomigAttie, 

TiMvv't  A  CkK^M  tidal  Ml 
Tlmt  win  aefw  rfdt 


Thftre  mfe  iilMi  Juni.imwwjiiu 

B«t  wi' BraeUif  WM  SHM 
Sftve  hift  hiotiier  aod  he: 

Two  gdhntar  Oflidtiv 
Did  new  Uade  dmw; 

Aguast  swordft  ter  aad  ibkfcf , 
Woe  is  me,  wbot  aretet? 

,  4 

*  P-  • 

Wi' sword  and  wi'chMic 

They  rushed  on  him  rad^- 
The  twa  galknt  OerissM*  . 

Lie  bathed  in  their  blade : 
Free  the  sonioe  of  thaflaa 

To  the  iiioatb.of  ftba  fi^. 
The  Ooffdons  mourn  ftr  him 

And  eurse  Invnaye* 

O  were  ye  at.Brade^r, 
And  what  saw.  ye  there  ? 

VOL.  II. 


Andtearfagberrluiir?  .  . :  .  , 
I  looked  in  at.BiBfQkte^> 

I  looked  in,  wd  Oil,  i 

There  was  vdi^,  there  tnift  feasting^ 

Bnt  nolUigiif  .woel 


I  • 


Aa  «  rote  Upom'i  dift.Wiy». 

AndUitkeaa  a  bride—- 
Aa  a  bridflgnMm  bold  InFemye  . . 

SmJQledbjr  her  aide: 
Oh»  ahe  leaated  Un  theie 

Aa  ahe  ne'er  ftaaledknt.    . 
While  the  Uood  ef  her  huahand     > 

Waa  moiat  on  hai  aword* 

In  her  chamber  ahe  kept  him 

Till  monuDg  grew  grey « 
ThroDgh  the  dark  wooda  of  Braddey 

Sheahowed  himthe  waV : 
Yon  wild  hillj  abe  aaiit 

Where  the  atm'a  ahiniiig  onj 
la  the  hill  ef  GHentanner  ;  . 

Now  kiaB  and  begona 

There  ia  grief  in  the  cottage, 

There'a  mirth  in  the  ha'. 
For  the  good  gallant  Gordon 

That'a  dead  and  awa: 


scavni»  somm*  an 

To  the  bittli  eonies  the  bod. 

And  the  flov^er  to  the  plidn. 
But  the  good  and'the  bk^vfe 

They  come  never  egein. 

*     *  < 

This  pethetic  lyric  Mem$  •  nertMive  i€  a  ftfad  between 
the  Farquhanons  and  the  Gordons  m  1666.  Tradition 
paints  the  chief  of  the  fimner  as  a  fierce  imd  desperate 
freebooter,  who  bron^  to  the  aid  of  hispelnpiial  strength 
and  prowess  that  very  preaUloas  auxUdiry,  necromancy : 
while  the  chief  of  the  latter^  diavhn  Jivy  tftt^^e  affection- 
ate or  more  delicate  hand/ appeal^  a  faraye  and  gallant 
gentleman.  Some  proverbial  sayings  still  express  the 
fears  of  the  peasantry  for  Fsrqnharson  as  a  freebooter 
and  a  warlock ;  while  their  affectibn  for  Gordon  is  abun- 
dantly displayed  in  the  poetic  way  in  which  the  story  of 
his  death  is  preserved.  For  his  treacherous  and  incon- 
stant lady  I  can  find  no  more  veritable  historian  than 
the  poet ;  but  I  believe  the  tradition  of  Gordons  and 
Farquharsons  alike  unite  in  sanctionii^  the  Iwcuracy  of 
the  yerse.  There  are  some  rude  lines  iriiich  are  hardly 
worth  remembering,  tibough  I  believe  they  are  more  cor- 
rect than  poetical,  which  punish  the  lady  by  the  im- 
mediate soom  and  desertion  of  her  lover. 
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MONTGOMBRVS  Jf  ATC9lli£dB  2iiAitOAR£T. 

Ye  lovetB  leal  fiirbeflr  to  KQrle 
<  Your  Mies  fiiiMBtSoftbeftir^ 

A  pofer  light  is  «iKiiic  on  eiMli^ 

Aftd  they  maim  hope^  to  ddtMnanniir.   ' 
Then  is  a  gefiB  wSllhout  oMtfiNivo, 

The  brightest  e'er  in  crowns  was  set, 
A  lady  £Eur,  and  sweet  as  rare, 

Montgomfsy's  matchless  Margaret. 

'  lUr  better  nature  far  exods 

Her  noUe  birth  and  royal  Uood ; 
Fairest  wheie  att^«re  ftor^  and  fbU  ' 

Of  native  gifts  and  graoei  good— *- 
The  wit  and  wale  of  womanhood^  ' 

Mair  sweet  than'Ssaes  nowly  wet 
With  thrioe  dktiUBd  dem^I  woocdl 

But  won  Bst  matdiksa  Mai^Biet. 

•         «  * 

O  mind  me,  Portiiao,  iriMa.yoa.vaiQ 

Yonr  idle  crowns  and  sceptres  down  ; 
O  Love^  make  me  seem  in  her  sight 

The  noblest  that's  beneath  Ae  anas 
O  lang  I'to  loved  but  never  won. 

And  wandered  till  my  lodes  wens  wet 
In  midnight  dew-drops,  musing  on 

My  loved,  my  matchless  Margaret. 
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''  Montgomety's  matchleM  MaigBxet"  Wiu  ihe  Lad j 
Margaret  Moatgouery  whoae  beauty  the  poet  oelebratea 

in  a.noi^cf  lytic  producstiota^  mtb  atara  liaypiaas^ 

and  no  amatt  akill  in  the  very  ancient  art  of  hyperbole 
andpraiae.  Inextm^tingrthaaethrac^yavaeafiNWiasQiig 
which  extenda  t^  mvB^y  I  una  daairpva,  of  giving  an 
ampler  apecimen,  bvfUbwg  ^^ppwd  \ff  Pygmalion  and 
hia  brcatfiuif  vavbkb  and  by  tbue  jniffomt^i  Paria,  I 
waa  of  ooune  oompeUa&tQ  coa^  i^mtj  aa  uleiBer  evil. 


AS  I  CAME  DOWN  BY  YON  GAftUUB  WA\ 

^  > 

Aa  I  came  down  by  yon  oaatle  va'. 
And  in  by  yoa.garden  green* 

0  there  I  aaw  a  very  bonnieiBflt^ 

Bnt  the  flowwa  blaeied  na  hetween  ^ 
My  bonnie  kaa,  my  very  bouda  laaa^ 
Could  ye  fiouiy  a  man  Mke  BM  ? 

1  would  gi'e  the  ewea  of  twenty  green  hilia 

For  a  bonnie  bonnie  bride  like  thee* 

The  maiden  ahe  turned  her  round  aboDt, 

And  amiled  wi' neikle  aoom ; 
For  to  marry  a  man  ench  aa  you,  flair  air, 

I  would  rather  have  been  unborn : 
The  blood  that's  flowing  along  my  veins 

Winna  mix  wi'  aught  that's  mean. 


£14  KOrtWsit  ld6im& 

And  ye^re  trat  a  dinrl  of  poor  Scotland, 

And  I  might  be  iis  queen. 

It. 

0  speak  not  msoom^  my  very  bonnie  lafis, 
Andwlk'iMiK^irery  teiyfArotid;        ^ 

A  modest  tongue  aifd  a  in<lde«tlia&t 
Are  higher  than  genlte  blood;  - 

1  trust  to  oliteb  a  ftr  higher  tg^ 
And  herry  afkr  rittber  hest ; 

And  take  this  adrice  irae  me^  booxne  lam. 
Humility  would  set  thee  best. 

This  song  was  very  popular  in  Ayrshire  during  the 
youth  of  BaVns.  It  fiM  appeared  in  Johnson's  Hnstaim, 
but  like  many  other  original  lyrics  in  that  very  original 
collection^  it  was  imperfect^  aiid  iftixed  with  inferior 
matter.  The  author  is  unknown.  The  aong  gives  ut- 
terance to  the  feelings  of  two  very  hani^iCy  hearts  and 
merits  much  mote  notioe  than  it  Ins  ever  obtaiiled.  In- 
deed it  is  of  litde  import  what  the  woids  are  wUdi 
are  meant  for  publio  singhig,  if  liicy-areBmooth>  liquid, 
and  melodious.  The  poetry  is  drowned'  in  a  streun  of 
defidous  mu8ic^-«ound  puts  dewn  senses  and  the  seiBnoe 
overcomes  the  verse. 
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THE  MILL  MILL  O. 

Beneath  a  gceBn<fliia4e  I fiMwdft Mr  itiaid 

Was  Bleepbgitauri  and  ttiU-c^ 
A-lowan  wi'  hfnimf  batf  did  r6¥e 

Around  her  wi' good' wfik^ik         

Her  boBom  I  presto  but,  rank  in  her  t^U, 

She  waked^nae  ra]rjojrlofl|nU«o;     • 
While  kindly  she  di^>  fldU  eloser  I  cnp^ 

And  kved  her  and  lored  her  my  fill-o. 
'    -  ■ '  • 
ObUged  hy  cotmnand  in  Flaadmi  to  land, 

To  employ  my  oonnge  and  AiU-o, 
Fnie  her  quietly  I  stajvr^apveadeaila  and  ewa'^ 

'Fttr^  wind  blew  ftir  tee  the  h]U«ow 
:IHm  years  bmiglht  me  hame,  where  loud  fraiaing£yne 

Teld  me  with  a  Toiee  right  ahiiQ^ 
-My  kas^  like  afixil^  had  mounted  die  stool> 

cNor  kend  wha  had  done  her  the  ill-o- 

'Matf  tod  of  her  channa,  w;i' iny  Bon  in  her  arms, 

I  £erlying  spiered  how  she  fell-o ; 
Wi'  the  tear  in  her  e'e^  quo'  she,'  may  I  die. 

Sweet  sir,  gin  I  can  tell-a 
But  love  ga^e  command,  I  took  ha  by  the  hand, 

And  bade  a' her  fears  expel-o; 
And  nfie'mair  look  wan,.fDr  I  was  ihe  man 

Wha  had  done  her  the  wrang  mysel-o. 


M  J  boonie  sweet  hm,  on  the  gowmy  gnm. 

Beneath  the  Shellan-hill-o, 
There  I  did  the  offenoej  and  I'll  mak^  amends, 

O  the  mill  mill^  and  the  hill  hill-o. 
And  the  cogging  0':tfu$,whfill^r^A,-  mu-\^  nA 

The  sackwfd  t)WiflmKWIU|d^'  V^mmimn 
And  round  wi'  a  Mi4g«ff.|^«^  .7/  0  .t^  :/< 

The  freedom  of  these  yerses  Is  nothing  to  the  freedom 
of  the  old  soKg^,  ^^^r^j^y^^Mi^^lim^^^  to 
write  pure  wm]^  aa^.l^  ^ityi|iWftvffiO!B(g>l  to  sap- 
pose  that  he  belieyed  ho  sueoeeded,  Tiie><in«ieiit  strain 
was  indeed  eiocte^yb^^.jwupure;;  fn4. AUtfW  thoo^  he 
has  abated  the  grassneSSy  has  not  reclaimed  the  soQgen* 
tirel7tothepathi.lk(.ll9Mfo»ssftM|dimHi^  Thestory* 
indeed^  was  oqo.iIm^  i^Wmd.infaulejddU  toteD,  in 
either  proe^ov.ldlfm^{IP:tA«iMisb0lioa^of  the  pmdent 
and  frstidious :  and..th^4lreot^Mid  honeliiiftiqilicity  of 
lyric  composition  neglected  or  disdained  to  retiie  under 
the  hypocritical  veiLiif  figtti»  or;aUegQ>f*'  -Many  may, 
however,  love  the ssogfor ila oiwa. sabe^MNfiirtlle drowsy 
disposition  o£'the.ihesoilit»  ivhose.sliunhcm.aflilher  the 
pains  nor,  pleasures  oCtbe  wofU  itfena  iJMy.io  disturb  ; 
and  for  the  honest  and  military  frankness  of  the  heni^  who 
seemed  unwilling  to  let  a.gsod  deed  gorimfrtWrBd.  It 
is  thefiveruimer^thsft  beaMslUllyiic^byBnsBs^ 
poor  but  honest  Soldier;*'  iuiAhaathenudtiirbqiiring 
something  ininitely  More  pure  a«d.poetieal  then  itself. 


AN  THOU  WB»T  M»  Xnr^inwj. 
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An  thoa  w^rttty  tttt^ilift%;  •  • 

An  thou  weit  Biy  aln  tjbil^ 
How  dearly  would  I  love  thee! 


'  I 
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Ctf  MM  ditiae  Aott  need'Bt  linist;  be, 
Sftotte  noAiiig  esirtdily  e^uth  titei?: 
Fcr  Heaven's  sak^  then^  fafvdur  tkie^      > 

Wlio  only- live  to  love  Ibefe ! 

■ .    •       •      ...  -  -    '    « \-     '. 

The geda erne tfaiiig ptfcalkrhftte,  < 
0\>  nifai  mne  whmn  ihtff  dtttt^v^: 
Then^  fiir tlieip  Mk6^  tilj^povra  dbve, 

W]i«  only  Ikeft  to  IdvetheeL' 

.  ■».  ,      • "    ,  '    .»'"-',• 

Til  mecit  I  no  chlim  can  miike,   •    » 

Bnt  that  I  kv«,  and  for  yonr-flrike 
Wkatmaausrattne  I 'U  undertake^  ' 
Bo  diiak^ly  da  I  knri;  thee. 

My  p«akm,  eoiatan^  aa  tiie  ann^ 
-JRlaibea  atRnger  8tali>  will  ne*er  have  done 
mi  &te  my  thfead  of  life  haa  span, 
Wfa]sh>  breathing  outj  I'll  love  thee* 


It 


•1 


3IB  SGOVVISHf'SfWaS/ 

This  piece  of  exquisite  flattery  is  very  old,  and  appears 
in  Ramsay's  CoUection  marked  as  a  song  the  author  of 
whieb \Hfe  uilknoivn. '  Only  ohsfefte  '^fiitk'vOikt  lif  Ihe 
poet  seeks  to  win  his  way  to  the  esteem  of  beauty  and 
vanity !  Since  his  love  is  unefualled  Id  hoam^^Uci'sttp- 
poses  her  divine,  and  then  suppBaaiuii  4lni'£fritaity  for 
favours  whom  he -appaavr  lUiUng  tudan^'  db'  a  'mere 
mortal  in  the  condttdfang  v«rsM.  fl^ese  -'fimi*  verses 
were  followed  by  five  more  itt'tie  Teii-«aldi§  Mtscdlany, 
which  are  not  written  in  the  same  spbiti  onA  abate 
the  impression  of  Ifte  others; 


*  i>» 


hike  bees  that  suck  the  morning  dew, 
Fr&e  flowers  oPsweetesV  setet  and  fiue'; 
Sae  wou'd  I  dwall  upon  ^txy  mou% 
And  gar  thegeds  ettvy  meJ 


A 


The  song  hM  beedi  artributed  to  Raaaoay.  The 
chorus  seems  older  than  dke  song,  and  foils  to  min^e 
very  happily  with  the  rest.  We  have  had  sevetsl  dis- 
putes about  the  or^in  add  antiquity  of  the  air.  Mr. 
Tytler  thinks  it  was  composed  somewhere  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  Vtdmy  mhiko  WiHiam  Thomaon 
imagines  it  to  be  the  eoinposition  of  iDavidRisido.  Tlisre 
is  no  end  to  conjecture :  when  truth  ends  romance  be- 
gins; and  where  there  is  lio  evidenoe,  one  theory  caa 
only  be  more  reasonaUe  than  another,  but  not  more  true. 
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THE  IMBUK'S  DANO  CTER  MY  SlADDIK 

The  faucDtf  came  in  wi'  an  nnco  8liout> 
.    The  detk'e  daag  o'er  my  diddie ! 
Thedeil-mBrcare!  let  him  lie  Iheroj 

For  he'e  but  a  daidlin  bedie. 
He  diidles  outi,  he  dhidkaiiv 

He  daidles  late  an'  early ; 
These  seven  lang  years  hae  I  lai^  by  hu|  81^  .. 

And  found  him  a  fisaenless  carlie. 

O  hand  ypur  toiigae  now,  Nanae^  my  wife; 

O  hand  yere  tongue  now,  Nansie: 
I've  seen  the  dayj  and  see  hae  ye» 

Ye  ivadnae  been  sae  donsie. 
I've  seen  the  day  ye  butter'd  my'liroae» 

And  lo'ed  me  late  and  etsflfi 
But  dovma  do 'a  come  o'er  me  new. 

And  troth  I  ftel  it  sairiy. 

Thflo^  this  song  is  gi^n  in  the  Museum  as  the  w«rk) 
of  Bnrnsy  it  is  in  troth  a.  very  old  productioni  and  waa 
only  indebted  to  the  pen  of  the  poet  for  a  £ew  oorrections, 
some  of  them  tending  Utile  to  lessen  the  impure  spirit 
of  the  ancient  words.  I  kiiow  not  how  it  happened  that 
this  8ong»  as  well  as  many  others  which  were  touched 
here  and  there  by  the  hand  of  Burns,  came  to  be  printed 


as  his  bfMtamttt  it  WtikA^'mtit^  j^lMffier  itt^ 
gined  that  all 'the  Magi  ^hibb  BilMs  suit  ik  lA  tm^ 

stored  tfcedbl  teaAiug  itt^  Me  or  t#o{daees^  '^ 


!<■   Ill    *« 


LADY  marV  Ann.  ' 

O,  lady  Maiy  Ann  look'd  o'er  the  castle  wa', 
She  saw  three  bonnie  hoys  playing  at  the  ha'. 
The  youngest  was  &irestj  the  flower  o'  them  a' : 
My  bonnie  laddie's  young,  but  he's  growing  yet. 

Lady  Mary  Ann  was  a  flow«r  in  the  dew. 
Sweet  was  its  smell,  and  bonnie  was  its  hue. 
And  the  longer  it  blossom'd  the  sweeter  far  it  grew ; 
For  the  lily  in  the  bud  will  be  bonnier  yet. 

Young  Charlie  Coelmne  was  the  sprout  of  an  aik, 
Bonnie  and  blooming,  and  straight  was  its  make. 
The  sun  took  delight  to  iSi&ie  tdr  its  sake : 
It  wilt  be  the  pride  of  the  forest  yet. 

O  fetther,  O  fether,  an*  ye  think  it  fit. 
Well  sendhim  a  year  to  the  collie  "yet  ; 
And  well  plait  a  green  ribbon  to  shine  in  his  hat. 
And  that  will  let  them  ken  he*»  to  marry  yet. 


For  myboiuuiQMfUe't-y^Hiagk  VlifeJherft  glvwiagyet 


WHo  kdy  Marjr  Ann  and  'who  young  Charlie  Codi- 
nme  were^  in  whose,  ptaige  the  poet  has  written  these 
sweet  yerseSy  I  have  never  h^en  able  to  learn ;  and  the 
jninstrel's  name^  a  matter  still  more  important^  is  sonk 
jn  similar  oUivion.  The  second  and  third  yerses  are 
eqnal  in  descriptive  beauty  to  any  lyric  poetiy:  thia 
line  ought  to  have  many  admirars — 

The  sun  took  delist  to  shine  for  its  sake. 


I  it 


KEN  YE  MY  JOVIAL  SAILOR. 


>  k 


i'  /I 


Ken  ye  my  jovial  sailor  ? 

I  love  him  more  than  ever;  ..  ,  a 

Thongili  long  he's  been  a  rover  ..  /: 

Upon  the  raging  sea« 
With  foes  and  ocean  warring,  .    r 

I  love  him  for  hia  daring, 
Before  the  proudest  baron 

Of  noblest  dq^ree. 


MS  jKOTVisR  *somo«. 


when  die  caBnaa'^  lOMring, 
O  tben^  Willi  spirit  aoerixi||p» 
He  quells  liii'fi«es  befoeUm 

UffoB  liie  sfeormf  sea; 
And  when  the  battle's  over. 
Then  home  he  comes,  my  vover. 
And  weloomtfr  tium  ever 

The  dssr 'hojrto  me. 


An  impevfrot  reniaa  e£  this  peettjniittle  lOBg  Is 
printed  ie  Johnson's  Mnseiun;  the  rhymes  aienneqnsl, 
and  the  most dexteteos  Totoe  woiild  find  it  ahhoBrie 
give  them  simikritf  of  asond.  The  aong  was  a  gnat 
fetvoarite  when  I  was  a  ehild,  among  the  peasantry,  who 
sung  it  widi  abundaaoe  of  yariations.'  In  ene  of  them, 
the  heroine  gave  a  long  and  minute  hisUwjr  of  her  af- 
fection; and  if  her  own  aasnranoe  could  be  taken  as 
evidence,  she  had  other  reasons  lor  loving  her  sailor  be- 
side his  bravery.    The  first  verse  stood  thus : 

I  love  mj  jovial  sailor, 
I  love  him  more  thair  ever, 
For  wtel  he  loves  the  itpree 
That  ha^p  Mow  my  knee. 

And  the  version  mersased  in  frankness  as  It  proceeded. 


SPQTXI3H  i9QVG&  iWI 


TBS  OLAVKB  LAMSNV. 

It  wai  HI  MMBt  flenflgal 
That  my  Aes  did  me  enthml^ 

For  the  Jands  of  VugiiinpgiaiB-o ; 
Torn  hum  that  lovdy  abore, 
I  most  never  see  it  rnore^ 

And,  alas  I  I  am  weaiy  weary-^ 

All  on  that  charming  ooaat 
There's  no  bitter  snow  nor  frost. 

Like  the  lands  of  Virgima*ginia«o ; 
There  streams  fbrever  now. 
There  flowers  forever  blow. 

And,  alas !  I  am  weary  weary««. 

The  borthen  I  must  bent. 
While  the  cruel  scourge  I  fear 

In  the  lands  of  Y inginishgwa-io. 
And  I  think  on  frienda  miKt  deaf , 
With  the  hitler.  Utter  tear. 

And*  aW!  J  aai  weary  weary-o. 


Of  the  author  of  this  sweet  simg  I  can  give  no  8c« 
count.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  expressed  in  some* 
thing  like  the  simple  language  of  that  hapless  race  who 
were  for  so  many  centuries  coodeumed  by  European 
avarice  to  perpetual  slavery.    The  air  too  is. supposed  to 


SM  aooRim  acMiwt 


»»»iw»-*. 


THB  WEABY  FUND  &  TOW- 

I  boni^t  mj  wi£e  a  rtane  o'  lint 

Ab  gude  M  e'er  did  gioWj 
And  a'  that  ahe  liaa  made  o'  it 

Is  ae  poor  pond  o'  tow. 
Ae  wearjr  pond,  ae  stoorie  pond,. 

Ae  weaiy  pond  o'  tow; 
I  tUnk  my  wife  will  end  her  life> 

Before  ahe  ipin  her  tow. 

There  tat  a  bottle  in  the  bole 
Beyond  the  ingle  lowe, 

■ 

And  ay  the  took  the  tither  aonk. 
To  dxook  the  ttonrie  tow. 

The  weary  pond,  the  stoarie  pond. 
The  weary  pnnd  o' tow ; 

And  ay  she  took  the  tither  aonk* 
To  drook  the  stooiie  tow. 

Quo'  I,  foft  ihuae,  ye  idle  da»e, 
Oae  ipin  yere  tap  o'  tow ! 

She  took  the  loke,  and  wi'  a  kaodt, 
Stk9  broke  it  o'er  my  pow. 


beofAUoHiaxIfafltiqQ.   ljriced>  >>■  Jwm  ■>  Ay  Wert 
Indiea  ha^  a  lenarkable  taala  §m  mmiti  aad  mmj 

afeep  thqr  Uk^  and  efety  tmk  tktf  fmktm,  k  ao- 
InH  br  ■miff'* 


' -  tf*dHru>iwit»)iiitMhiy*rt«wiiri»^iig,' ■"•■■'-  '■-  '^ 

■vm  btuTtowitfflpMlV-tiW';'''''-'  ■"'■'■'' 

Ifyebnttalko' tow.  .,•■;..-■.■ 

At  length  her  fte^I  tsng  to  aee't, 

Oade  fiverooct  o'er  the  kaom ; 
A«d  «^  If  Wid  umtlher  jkiid; ' '    '^  ^ 

ni  wiJh^  in  ■  tow. 
The  weary  ptmd,  tlie  stourie  pond. 

The  wegry  pund  o'  toiv ;    . 
Comelightandlife,  I've  tint  my  wife. 

And  burnt  the  weary  tow. 

The  Scottiih  ladiei  are  never  represented' iif  oar  old 
songa  aa  unreaaonable  lovers  of  domestic  ihnft ;  t>nt  I  am 
afraid  I  moat  impute  to  machinery,  rather  Ubiia  to  satiric 
■ong,  the  bi  I  from 

moat  of  ont  I  iintry- 

■idetoaend  n^or 

market,  i^l"  j  ud 

rivalry  in  ti  li  «m 

aa  mnch  a  y  and 

&mily,  as  it  inaey- 

wnlaeya  wen  c,  and 

glanced  in  t  to  me 

a  leaa  besutifal,  ktnd  t^BtaanCwtare  has  nweeoded.  I 
expect  a  spionlng-whed  will  aoonbe  as  mwdi  an  object 
of  wonder  amffg  the  meUBtain*^  Sootfandi  «■  I  have 
Been  it  in  the  streets  of  Lend««,  wdiait-pkeai'on  a  cart, 
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and  drawn  alongCheapside^  with  a  woman  spinning  flax : 
it  was  a  source  of  profit  to  the  proprietor^  and  astonish- 
ment to  the  mnltitade. 


LASSIE  LIE  NEAR  ME. 

Lang  have  we  parted  been. 

Lassie^  my  dearie ; 
Now  we  are  met  again^ 

Lassie  lie  near  me. 
Near  me^  near  me. 

Lassie  lie  near  me : 
Lang  hast  thou  lain  ibj  lane. 

Lassie  lie  near  me. 

» 

The  dangers  of  battle,  love. 

How  could  they  fear  me  } 
Thy  wishes  were  with  me. 

And  £iite  wadna  steer  me. 
Near  me,  near  me. 

Lassie  lie  near  me : 
I  woo'd  thee  and  wedded  thee. 

Lassie  lie  near  me. 

O,  seven  lang  summers 
Thy  love  had  to  sue  thee ; 

And,  seven  years  banished. 
Again  maun  I  ifroo  thee  P 
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Woo  thee^  wop  thee ; 

Love>  laaaii  I  woo  thee? 
Af,  look  otr  thy  huBbond^'love, 

Say^  maun  he  woo  thee  ? 

When^.lbr  thy  love,  laame^ 

liord  William  he  dared  me, 
Ok\  was  it  not  aad,  that 

His  sharp  wei^n  spared  me  ? 
Spared  me,  spared  me ; 

Now  for  to  see  thee. 
As  a  lark  with  the  raven. 

Thus  ready  to  flee  me  ? 

She  gave  one  wild  look  such. 

As  man  never  painted  ; 
With  a  wild  sob  of  joy. 

In  his  bosom  she  fisdnted. 
My  love,  O  my  love— 

My  own  blessed  Annie  !-^ 
Their  looks  were  fii'  tender. 

Their  words  were  nae  many. 

I  once,  and  once  i^nly,  heard  a  very  0I4  variation  of 
this  song  sung,  and  all  that  I  remember  qi  it  is,  that 
the  heroine  welcomed  her  lover  with  many  a  warm 
and  tender  word,  and  that  Ive  was  somewhat  slow  in 
discovering  his  mistress — a  discovery,  indeed,  which 
he  did  not  sueceed  in  mtiddng  till  she  reminded  him  of 
certain  love  passages  that  happened  between  them.    A 

q2 
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mntikted  copy  found  its  wa^  into  JohaBM^s  Maaeam ; 
and  one  &r  from  complete  was  introdnoed  intortlnK  Re- 
mains  of  Nitlisdaleiand  Galloway  Song.  But  airina  jaoo- 
bitical  bard  had  planted  the  white  rase  of  hia  faction 
among  the  love  sentiments.  The  diassic  reader,  in  the 
tardy-  recognition  df  her  hnsband  ty  the  heroine^  may 
see  some  resemblance  to  thie  return  of  the  king  of 
Ithaca  to  the  prudent  bosom  of  Penelope. 


THE  BRISK  YOUNG  LAD. 

There  came  a  young  lad  to  my  daddie's  door. 
My  daddie's  door,  my  daddie's  door. 
And  bauldly  strode  he  over  the  floor, 

A  coming  me  to  woo. 
And  TOW  but  he  was  a  rare  young  lad, 
A  brisk  young  lad,  and  a  fair  young  lad ; 
And  gay  and  gallantly  was  he  dad. 

Came  seeking  me  to  woo. 

Aside  the  fire  that  gayly  shone. 
He  found  me  baking  butter-scone ; 
I  gae  a  laugh,  and  I  gave  him  one 
To  thowe  his  frozen  mou. 

I  placed  him  cosie  upon  a  bink. 
And  gae  him  bread,  and  ale  to  drink ; 
But  ne*er  a  blythe  stime  wad  he  blink. 
Till  he  was  warm  and  fou. 
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Ye  thowkfli  wooer,  gae  get  ye  gone— 
8ee,  that's  tke  door,  and  yen's  the  moon ; 
A  boonie  night  for  a  stook  o'  ooni« 
And  a  cUeld  that  downa  woo^ 


the  door  thero  stood  a  tub, 
3efbro  the  door  there  lay  a  dob, 
A  aappie  floah,  there  Cupid's  cub 
Fell,  breadth  and  length,  I  trow. 

Oat  came  the  gudeman,  and  kigh  he  louted ;     ' 
Out  came  the  gudewife,  and  heigh  she  shouted  ; 
And  a'  the  town  neighbours  gather'd  about  it ; 
And  there  lay  he,  I  trow. 

Then  out.  came  I  and  sneer'd  and  smiled — 
Ye  came  to  woo,  but  ye 're  a'  beguiled; 
Ye've  fa'en  in  the  dirt,  and  ye 're  a'  defiled — 

We'll  hae  nae  mair  o'  you. 
And  O,  but  he  was  a  rare  young  lad ! 
A  brisk  young  lad,  and  a  &ir  young  lad  I  \ 
And  gay  and  gallantly  was  he  clad. 

Came  seeking  me  to  woo. 

David  Herd  reclaimed  this  excellent  dd  song  from 
the  stalls  and  the  mendicants'  baskets,  and  published  it 
in  his  Collection,  in  1776'  The  hermne  is  one  of  those 
mischievous  maidens  who,  full  of  youth,  apd  pride,  and 
beauty,  make  matter  for  mirth  out  of  honest  and  bashful 


sso  seomsH  songs. 

simiilicity.  Her  with  to  extfact.  words  fieom  ker  lover 
by  means  of  wnm  tteat  and  drink,  and  her  aoom  of  his 
modesty  and  silenee,  are  well  ima^iind;  wliile  bis 
disaster  in  the  dub,  tiie  ahontiiig  of  her  iiioliier,  and 
the  wondering  of  the  neighbonra,  raise  it  to  an  equality 
with  many  of  our  richest  soUgs.  The  briginal  b^fpy  was 
filled  with  repetitions  which  retarded  the  pft)gre8s  of  the 
story,  and  impaired  the  sharpnesB  of  the  humoiOr.  I 
hope  this  version  will  be  fimild  tiie  best  hitherto  pub- 
lished. The  anthor^s  name  is  unknown,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it.         


AYE  WAKIN'  O. 

O  sprinnfb  a  pleasant  time ! — 

Floweis  of  every  ooloar— * 
The  sweet  bird  builds  its  nest. 

And  I  long  for  my  lover. 
Aye  wakin'-o. 

Wakin'-aye  and  wea^ ; 
Sleep  I  canna  get 

For  thinking  on  my  deary. 

When  I  sleep  I  dream. 
When  I  wauk  I'm  eerie; 

Rest  Icannaget 
For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 
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Wikin'  aye  and  wearie: 

Gcxtoe,  some  blissful  dream. 

Bring  to  aie  my 


Darksome  night  comes  down, 

A'  the  lave  are  sleepin' ; 
I  think  on  my  kind  lad. 

And  blin'  my  e'en  wi'  greetin. 
Aye  wakin'-o, 

Wakin'  aye  and  weary : 
Hope  is  sweet,  but  ne'er 

Sae  sweet  as  thee,  my  dearie. 

This  song  is  the  work  of  several  hands,  and  though 
some  of  it  is  very  ancient,  it  has  been  so  often  touched 
and  retouched,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  show  where  the  old 
ends,  or  the  new  commences.  Most  of  the  chorus  is 
certainly  old,  and  part  of  the  second  verse.  One  old 
verse  casts  in  a  spice  of  the  ridiculous. 

I  sat  down  and  wrote 

To  my  true  love  a  letter ; 
My  love  canna  read. 

And  I  love  him  the  better. 
Aye  wakin*-o ! 

Wakin'  aye  and  wearie ; 
Sleep  I  canna  get 

For  thinking  on  my  dearie. 
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Nor  is  this  one  of  a  gmre  nattira:-^ 

I  went  to  the  kirk^ 

My  love  sat  afore  me ; 
I  trow  my  twa  e'en 

Tauld  him  a  sweet  story. 
Aye  wakin'«<o! 

Wakin'  aye  and  wearie ; 
I  thought  a'  the  kirk 

Saw  me  an'  my  dearie» 

Many  corioos  variations  are  current  in  the  country, 
for  the  air  is  truly  delicious,  and  the  words  are  not  nii« 
worthy  of  it. 


LASS,  GIN  YE  LO'E  ME. 

I  hae  laid  a  herring  in  saut-— 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  teD  me  now  ? 
I  hae  brew'd  a  forpit  o'  maut, 

An'  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 
I  hae  a  calf,  and  111  soon  hae  a  cow-— 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo*e  me,  tell  me  now^ 
I  hae  «  Btook,  ntT  YU.  soon  hae  a  mow. 

And  I  oanna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 

I  hae  a  house  upon  yon  mooi^— 
Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  now  ? 

Three  sparrows  may  dance  upon  the  floor. 
An*  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 
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I  hae  a  butt,  an'  I  hae  aJien— 
LasB^  gin  ye  lo'e  me^  tell  me  now  P 

A  penny  to  keep^  an'  a  penny  to  spen'y 
An'  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo.    « 

I  hae  a  lien  wi'  a  faappitie  l^*-* 

La88>  gin  ye  lo'e  me^  tell  me  now? 
That  ilka  day  kyft  me  an  e^ 

An'  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 
I  hae  a  cheese  upon  my  didf*— 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  now  ? 
And  soon  wi'  mites  'twill  rin  itself. 

And  I  canna  come  ony  mair  to  woo. 


Some  ingenioDs  person  imagined  he  discovered  the 
mdiments  of  this  very  old  song  in  an  Bnglish  lyric  of 
the  days  of  Heniy  the  Eighth,  but  the  character  and  in- 
cidents of  the  two  compositions  are  essaitially  different ; 
and  this  borrowings  of  which  the  Scottish  rhymer  is  so 
gravely  accosed,  arises  vwhoUy  £rom  the  resemUanoe  of  a 
single  line.  All  poetry  would  be  traced  back  to  the 
song  of  Moses,  and  all  architecture  would  be  resolved 
into  the  Egyptian,  on  the  same  principle.  I  know  not 
whether  this  catalogue  of  pastoral  and  domestic  wealth 
won  the  hand  of  the  maiden :  by  a  later  version  money 
has  crept  in,  as  it  has  into  all  other  matters  of  comfort 
or  happiness. 
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0  DEAR,  MOTHER,  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO? 

O  dear,  mother,  "wbat  shall  I  do  ? 

O  dear,  mother,  what  shall  I  60} 

If  I  be  black,  I  camia  be  lo'ed ; 

If  I  be  ^Eur,  I  earnia  be  good : 

And  who  woos  ane  as  brown  as  a  beny  ? 

And  wha  wi'  red  wad  mell  and  many  ? 

And  if  I'm  lordly  the  lads  will  look  by  m&— > 

0  dear,  mother,  what  shall  I  do? 

Daft  thing,  doil'd  thing,  do  as  I  did ; 
Daft  thing,  doil'd  tiiii^  do  as  I  did : 
The  fieurest  bird  is  first  forhood  ; 
For  I  was  black,  and  yet  was  lo'ed. 

1  trysted  whoi  the  dew  was  Mling, 
When  oats  are  grey  and  lasses  willing : 
The  moon  looked  on  and  never  minded— 
A  kiss  o'er  kind  the  kMc  can  mend  it. 

1  finmd  this  a  fragment ;  and  in  spite  of  all  my  re- 
seardi  among  lyric  stol!eB,  oral  and  written,  a  fragment 
I  most  leave  it.  It  is,  however,  in  a  more  cmnplete 
state  than  it  will  be  fbnnd  any  where  else.  Allan 
Ramsay  wrote  a  song  to  the  air ;  and  his  vorsea  ahow 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  old  words,  part  of 
which  are  interwoven  in  the  present  copy.    Something 


MormaH  soKoa  tSft 

of  the  same  kind  of  chanMtor  mas  tkcoiigh  the  foUowing 
uncivil  and  nnjnst  aatiie  on  the  hdies  :«-« 

Long  and  hasy,  little  and  kmd. 
Fair  and  fickle,  Uaok  tod  proiid» 
Pat  and  ^ftrfiahj  lean  and  aad^ 
Pale  and  peeviah,  Ted  and  bad. 

Also  in  the  old  proverbial  rhyme  to  the  discredit  of 
man,  of  which  I  am  not  nre  that  I  can  give  an  accurate 
copy:— 

With  a  brown  man  break  your  bread; 
With  a  red  man  rede  yoor  rede ; 
With  a  fiiir  man  draw  your  knife. 
And  keep  a  black  man  friMn  your  wife. 


EPPIE  MACNAB. 

O  saw  ye  my  fairest. 

My  Epple  Macaab ; 
O  saw  ye  my  dearest. 

My  Epfne  M aooab  ? 
She  gade  down  the  dance. 
Looked  sae  skei^imd  aakaimce^ 
That  she  had  nae  a  glance 

For  her  ain  Jock' Rab. 
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O  awae  tq  say  boQoniA 

My.Eppie  Maeoabi 
Yon.  bonnie  xmuaA  moon, 
Smt,  Jtbe'fL  smiling  iiboon^ 
AIL  to  wile  tjhee  hamB  woom 

Wr  %  fan  Jock  Bab. 

O  come  now,  my  dearie. 
My  Eppie  Macnab; 

I'm  wae  and  I'm  weary. 
My  Eppie  Macnab ! 
.  Qse  dance  on  tbe  win', 

Oae  loup  Id  the  linn ; 

For  me  ye'll  ne'er  win- 
Hear  ye  that,  Jock  Bab ! 

O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee. 

My  Eppie  Macnab ; 
O  had  I  ne'er  seen  thee. 

My  Eppie  Macnab: 
O  light  as  the  air. 
And  fauser  than  fair, 
Thoa'lt  never  see  mair 
^  O'  thy  ain  Jock  Bab. 

I  am  afraid  Jock  Bab  is  not  yet  whoUy  reclaimed  into 
the  circle  of  sense  and  discretion.  A  wild  song  of  the 
same  name  was  once  well  known  among  the  peasantoy; 
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it  WB8  tamed  down  iiito'Mntifli&g  sppmchiiig  to  re- 
spectability for  the  Muflenm:  the  naiiie.  was  retained, 
with  as  much  of  the  eri|;infd  rant  as  was  worthy  of  pre- 
servation.  Bums  obsenres,  ''  The  old  song^  with  this 
title  has  more  wit  tftan  decency/*  There  is  something 
so  truly  whimsical  and  comic  in  many  of  the  fragments 
of  our  old  songs^  that  he  who  would  restore  them  in  their 
own  spirit  must  be  as  latgely  endowed  with  eccentricity 
as  with  genius. 


MY  LOVE,  SHE'S  BUT  A  LASSIE  YET. 

My  love,  she's  but  a  lassie  yet, 
My  love,  she's  but  a  lassie  yet ; 
I'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa. 
She'll  nobe  half  sae  saucy  yet: 
I  me  the  day  I  sought  her-o, 
I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her-o ; 
Wha  gets  her,  needna  say  he's  woo'd. 
But  he  may  say  he's  bought  her-o. 

My  love,  she's  biit  a  lassie  yet. 
My  love,  she's  but  a  lassie  yet — 
When  she's  drap-ripe,  she's  theirs  that  like. 
She'll  no  be  half  so  saucy  yet. 
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CSoaie  dfaw  a  drop  o'  the  beat  o't  yet, 
dene  draw  a  dnp  o'  the  beet  o't  yet ; 
Gae  aeekfinr  pleaanie  wbate  ye  wilU* 
But  here  I  never  miaa'd  it  yet. 

We'et  a'  diy  wi'  diiddag  0% 
We^se  a'  dry  "wV  dnnldng  c/t; 
The  pBBBQiildaBed  tiie  piper'a  wife, 
And  oonldna  preach  for  thinking  tft. 
And  yon'a  the  moon  that's  moving-o. 
The  hour  fear  maidens  loving-o ; 
But  madam  moon,  till  this  is  done, 
I'll  gang  nae  mair  a  roving-o. 

The  old  and  the  new  parts  of  tiiis  little  merry  aong 
are  not  very  happily  united;  and  yet  capridooaly  as 
they  are  mingled,  they  tell  a  .oohenmt  eUnry  of  a  man 
who  was  driven  jby  unsoooeasf ul  hnre  into  very  ea« 
rioDB  company.  The  first  four  lines  seem  a  part  ofa 
very  different  song  frem  the  mne  which  signaliaes  the 
kindness  of  the  pipai^a  wife.  I  have  heard  4Hveral  other 
verses  of  the  same  natnie ;  hot  apdy  as  <s&ah*£nigments 
would  assist  in  illnstratiBg  their  .oompmions,  I  must 
leave  them  in  their  .tmditioilal  ofaKorttyiOT*  What  is  old 
and  clever  is  not  always  delicate. 
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AS  I  WAS  A-R0AMIN6. 

As  I  was  a-Toaming  yestreen  in  the  gloaming. 

The  pipers  played  sweets  and  the  maidfins  were  fain ; 
Amang  them  I  saw  him,  my  faithless  &Luae  lover. 

Which  bled  a'  the  wounds  of  my  bosom  again. 
Since  I  maun  be  waefu' — O  may  he  be  joyfii' — 

He'll  see  my  green  grave  ere  he  see  me  complain ; 
I've  had  but  ae  lover,  I'll  ne'er  have  another^- 

O !  true  love's  like  time,  for  it  comes  not  again. 

m 

I  oouldna  get  sleeping  till  dawing,  for  weeping-r- 

My  tears  they  came  down  like  the  hail  ot  the  rain : 
Had  it  not  been  for  weeping  my  heart  would  hae 
broken; 

For,  Oh !  love  forsaken 's  a  tormenting  pain. 
Be  his  the  full  measure  of  gladness  and  pleasure. 

His  life  dance  as  gay  as  the  sun  in  the  stream ; 
And  let  me  go  down  to  the  decip  grave  in  sorrow — 

None  can  say  I've  been  false  or  been  foithless  to  him. 

In  the  Museum  this  song  is  very  corrupt  and  un- 
equal ;  yet  with  all  its  imperfections,  it  has  something 
about  it  exceedingly  touching  and  mournful.  •  The  pre- 
sent version  is  smoother  and  more  uniform.  Like  many 
other  of  our  songs,  the  conception  is  much  superior  to 
the  execution.    Unequal  rhymes,  immelodious  words. 


sH 'ttHj^Adfifia'' udlgtti^k^>- thro ddDA^pUmCB  inudrHBi^jlA 
ijt^xtihemBSe,  and  jet  ht  mdHi—todJ^iA  6ie''1]dftiisiio^' 
efor^ima  tSiooght  and  i^Wt,       -         ^-  ^       ♦^^  '  '^ 

'/   1..'  /  »        '     I' •   •  .1:  ;;rinir><n 


Hey  Donald,  how  Donald, 

Hey  Donald  Couper  1 
Ye  gade  away  to  wale  a  wife. 

And  yet  came  hame  without  her. 
The  brown  wadnae  hae  thee, 

*rbk  bilack  {hey  wereu^  sonaie; 
And  the  white  they  laughed  and  cried-^ 

I  think  the  bodkTa  donaie. 


Hey  Donrid,  hdw  Donald,  •      ^^ 

Hey  Donald  Couper  f 
Oif  wires  Iflte  birds  were  eatefaing  rife,  ^• 

I  trow  ye  ooiddtta  grtip  her.     '   «    *'^' 
At  length  he  eao^  a  eariiii  gmy,     '   - '' 

And  she  ^ame  hippUn'  hame,  man ; '  * 
And  Donald  he's  as  daft  o'  her 

As  a  ripeTdtie  dame/tnan. 


»    »^'l 


!i 


The  poet  who  wrote  Doneld  Cbaper  wwi  aifely  a 
most  singular  mortal.    In  the  iiriginal' wwds  ifaie  woold 


MmnammmoA  Ml 

wQU^ilf^  bkH  a  mmmng;  bat  Um  wUe  b  m  viD-e- 
winppd^  at  to  tinlaUbe  flORJectore  witboat  any  appMr- 
anoe  of  ever  gratifyiiig  it.  I  hare  eadeaTOBred  to  in- 
fnae  aomething  of  an  aim  into  it;  yet  I  have  no  belief 
tbat  I  have  at  all  fulfilled  tbe  wishes  of  the  old  author, 
who  aeema  to  have  had  a  imaek  at  pkaaisg  witlumt 
meaning  any  thing.  The  old  worda  were  poUiahed  by 
Herd,  and  trimmed  itf  9  Httk  far  Mwaoa'a  Moaeom. 


I  LOVE  MY  LOVE  IN  SECRST. 

My  love  gave  me  a  gowden  ring 

All  shining  o'er  wi'  diamonds  fine  ; 
But  I  gave  him  a  belter  Aing-^^* 

This  saft  and  honest  heart  o'  mine. 
My  Willie-o^  and  sdy  WilUe^ 

My  bonnie  bennie  Wittie-o ; 
Thelove'thatlowel  amynawedshow^ 

111  love  him  in  secret  my 


The  stars  had  all  begun  to  shine. 
The  moon  was  rising  o'er  the  hSl; 

My  hyver  kid  his  cheek  to  mine— 
Of  bfe  if s  sweet  te  hae  ane^s  fill — 
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Ami  hd  had  hia^  Aiy  Wi]]k*o^ 
My  wiittoiiie  lumchMne  WiUi«-o ; 

The  love  tiHit  I  owe  I  aoon  maun  aho«r» 
I  hae  bees  tae  kind  to' my  Willie^kl 

The  idea,  and  aono  of  die  lines  of  '<  I  love  my  love" 
are  <dd ;  hat  ifae  oUL  bard  had  been  leaa  dunoe  in  hk 
hutgoa^df  and  iadnoadliie  hiavina  to  make  move  nswsla^ 
tions^  thab  seemed  necessary.  In  excluding  the  diaff, 
care  has  been  taken  of  the  corn ;  bat  had  the  whole 
been  blown  away  in  the  winnowing,  we  might  have 
sustained  a  more  seriooa  loss. 


O  MERRIB  HAE  I  BEEN. 

O  merrie  hae  I  been  teething  a  heckk;. 

And  merrie  hae  I  been  shaping  a  sfioott  ; 
O  merrie  hae  I  been  doatilig  a  ketde> 

And  kissing  my  kimmer  when  a'  was  done. 
O  a'  the  lang  day  I  ca'd  at  my  hammer^ 

And  a'  the  lang  day  I  whistled  and  sang ; 
And  a'  the  lang  ni^t  I  coddled  my  kimmer— ^ 

December's  mirk  i^ht  was  mair  happy  than  lang. 


O  bitter  in  dool  I  lickit  my 

I  married  a  lass>  and  she  made  me  a  slave: 


Blest  be  the  hour  tlmt  she'  coolirf  ii^  l|er  liiieii8> 
And  Uythe  be  thebiv^  ikat  nngB  on  her  grave. 

Bat  come  to  my  arm^  vpf  Kftic^  my  Katie—- 
O  come  to  my  ann^  apii  kL^  me  again : 

In  sadness  or  soberness  heme's  to  thee*  Katie> 
And  blest  be  the  di^  that  I  cUd  it  ugain. 

Thevaried  present»ipt  ofmaaagw»aadco8t<mia,and 
duffaeter  which  our  lyrics  possess,  is  one  great  source  of 
Ae  fhsmae  ib0f  g^TC ;  and  thoo^  soRUe  jotihgai  are 
>Bfl(«  gniphic  than  gracebl,  and  mor^  spiigihtly  diMi 
poliaMl-rstiU  they  are  wekmae  while  Uiey  seAaet  itmA 
and  aatrnPfik  The  preacnt  aong  conies  from  liie  lips  oi 
one  cl  those  waj^doring  mendicants  wh<^  under  pietaaiiee 
of  ekmtit^  keltles,  sundering  saiwepans,  n^pMng  diiHa 
and  making  horn  spoons,  levy  a  heavy  roTMhribBliSP  sv 
henroosts  and  superfluous  linen. 


BPPIE  ADAIR. 

An'  O  my  Eppie — 
My  jewdj  my  Ef^iej 
Wha  wadpa  be  hap^y 

Wi'Epjj^eAdak? 
By  lo^r^  and  by  beantj^ 
By  law  a«d  by  doty^ 
I  swear  to  be  true  to 

My  Eppie  Adair. 

ii2 


9^  sconmmemfiB. 


An'  0  my  tit  on9>  i 


My  gentle,  my  Tare  oDe—*     t 

My  heart  is  amir  anew:  '^ 

O'erladen  'wi'  aare: 

.  Fne  plearare  «xile  me, 
.Diahonmir  defik  xob. 
If  e'er  I  beguile  tliee> 
My  Eppie  Adair* 

This  little  hasty  happy  wmg  is  mostly  to  be  fnmd  itt 
Johnson's  Museum.  It  seems  at  oojoe both  oLdand  new; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  name  an4  idea  ef 
the  song  have  some  claim  to  antiqui^.  I  see,  or  inm- 
'gine  I  see,  more  lyrical  genius  in  such  xoogh  and 
sketchy  things,  than  in  hi  more  polished  and  elaborate 
<pompo8itioii8. 


THE  WAKERIFE  MINNIE. 

Where  are  ye  gann,  my  bonnie  lass? 

Where  are  ye  gaun^  my  hinnie  ? 
Bight  saucelie  she  answered  me. 

An  errand  for  my  minnie. 
O  where  live  ye,  my  boonie  lass? 

An'  where  live  ye,  my  hinnie? 
In  yon  green  glen,  gin  ye  maun  ken. 

In  a  wee  house  wi'  my  minnie. 


Bat  I  hdd  up  the  g^en  8t  e'en 

To  aee  my  bottoie  laade ; 
And  kng  bdbre  tiie  gray  mom  cam* 

Site  waaaft  lialf  8tte  sande. 
O  weaxy  &'  the  wakerife  ooek— 

May  the  fimmart  lay  his  crawing! 
He  wakened  the  anld  wife  frae  her  sleeps 

A  wee  Uink  ere  the  dawing. 


Anangrywife  I  wataheraae. 

And  o'er  the  bed  she  brought  her; 
"Altd  trf  her  tongue  and  haael  rung 

She  made  her  a  wed  paid  daughter. 
Now  fiure  thee  weel>  my  bonnie  lasa^ 

And  fiire  thee  weel,  my  hinnie  ; 
Thou  art  a  sweet  and  a  kindlie  queen, 

Bnt  thou  hast  a  wakerife  minnie. 

Boms  says  he  picked  up  this  song  from  a  country 
girl  in  Nithsdale^  and  never  met  with  either  it  or  the 
air  to  which  it  is  sung  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  I  bave 
beard  it  often  sung  in  my  youths  and  sung  with  curious 
and  numerous  variations.  One  verse  contained  a  lively 
image  of  maternal  solicitude,  and  of  the  lover's  im- 
pudence and  presence  of  mind.  The  cock  had  crowed^ 
and 

Up  banged  the  wife  to  blow  the  coal> 
To  see  gif  she  could  ken  me — 


I  dang  th&«did  wife  in  die  fife. 
And  gaux^d  ntf  fedt  dufend  lift* 


Another  verse,  the  ovndodlig  0mh  watAb  the  lover 
sing  as  he  went  Ai9kn  the  gtei^^ 

O  tiioiig^  thj  hab  ^rera  laoikB  o*  fgamd. 
And  thjrlsiiao'dni^ipingUDme;    ^ 

ThoQ  hast  got  the  dod  that  winna  ding. 
For  a'  thf  widnrifc  niniue. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  rery  old  song-^and  i  fiad  it  to  be 
a  very  dever  tee.  There  is  mndi  life  and  mstic  ease 
in  the  dialogne;  and  die  lover's  exdsmaftiiiD**- 

O  wearj  fe'  the  utrdceiife'oodt. 
May  the  fimmart  lay  his  crawin  t 

is  particularly  happy.  It  has  been  imputed  to  BBma, 
andisevery  way  worthy  of  him;  but  it  was  well  known 
on  the  Nith  long  before  the  great  poet  came  to  dwdl  en 
its  banks.  I  have  often  heard  the  person  sii^  it  firav 
whose  lips  Bums  wrote  it  down. 
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SANDY  aSB  THE  LEA. 

I  winoa  nwery^mj  maa 

Bttt  Sandy  o'er  tlie  lea ; 
t  vinna  liae  the  doniiiuey 

Thovgh  aaoie  gifts  has  be  : 
Bnt  I  will  faaa  my  Sandy  hid. 

My  Sandy  o'er  Ihe  lea; 
Fur  he's  aye  a  ki8s-«lqaBing» 

And  he  winna  let  me  be. 

I  winna  hae  the  minister. 

For  a'  his  godly  looks; 
I  winna  hae  the  lawyer. 

For  a'  his  wily  crooks; 
Nor  wMl  I  wed  the  plowman  lad— 

Nor  yet  the  dusty  miller  : 
But  I  wiU  take  my  Sandy  lad 

Without  a  penny  siller. 

I  winna  wed  thesodger  lad, 
-  For  he  gangs  to  the  war; 
I  winna  wed  the  sailor  lad, 

Becaase  he  smells  o'  tar. 
O  true  love's  like  tbemoniipg  li^t^ 

It's  presence  wha  can  fee  !— 
Sae  I  will  hae  my  Sandy  lac^ 

My-Saady  o!er  the  lea. 


«'  Sandy  o'er  tiifeX^''  bbie^oftliMe^sM^piM^^ 
the  HoaeB  ofthe  sMrtb  sad-lte^'kBMii  htfiN^iogiiMl  to 
amend,  repair;  patodf«  and  .my'lIM  lA  vnirkB  ^  na- 
tionality are  eiSieed,  and  tsvesrfiuempt  to  loeaiHaeit  is 
confounded.  I  have  M  dmA^  lMMl^«prei^,  fti»  Ae  ori« 
ginal  gnmndwork  of  the  aing*  ii  Cl^dtlM.  -  i  bate  aeen, 
indeed,  a  song  of  a  much  older  stamp,  and  I  may  add, 
ola  far  graMrt  dMOMttr  than  tbia;  mil  Mieve,  aa 
tbey  htLV^  aM&yjfaMa'inooiifUHi,  thattiipiwifar'veiaiim» 
bthaddflit  It  waadadMtodly  of SctottiA  ffoiMt,  aintf 
d*iUfen»wUehk!MK'mft,««II^aa9«]^^  it 

done  IMa  IJbe  lipaxif  Aelwraiiie  h^ael^  and  aha  4e^ 
aorftid  Sandy  aa  a  maat  altaitiT^  and  lalimma  lerar. 


-     KI89D  YB8TREBN. 

And  O  aa  I  iv>a8^4dH^dy«aMai, 
And  O  aa  i  vrtM^Uaft'd  yeacaraan  !*«> 
in  nevar  forget  till  tbe  day  I  d{e 
The  monle  bvaw  kfeMto  Ida  graee  gae  me. 
My  mother  was  alet^pi^g,  nrf^Atlittr 'waa  aiit. 
And  I  waa  my  lana  whan  in«ttie  the  duka-^ 
O  gentle,  and  gay,  and  gallant  watt  he; 
And  aireet  weni^lke  kisaet  his  gnAoe  gae  me. 

And  O  as  I  Was  Idss'd  yestreen, 
And  dauted  lik&^aIl  eastern  quaenr-«« 
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.  itAAd,iiMiiiy  hmirldflMsliisgtMegBexiie. 
,.t  Ue'A  8traiglv(>  ttod  tall,  $ni  bom  for  rale, 
.;  trAildfilUm7tb(N|^ta£DBe¥iileto  Yule* 

:,•,■.!£ lie  otmesjiacbftck  to  dautwi'  xmt. 

This  phftnteteBBtig  etnun  isiteid  to  beve  teen  oqdh 
pfiipi.oar«Badvwtiuewlttdi«neof  Jkke  dnkea  «f  Aff^Io 
llfid  iii4}h^go«r;  Inft  this  cianot  weU.be^  ftr  oome  of 
the  liam  an  as  eld  m  the  days  of  Cbaite  tlie  Finfe; 
asiJL  smelyi  no  ene  will  diaige  en  the  gn^ve  Axgfh  of 

« 

thoee  stoDop^y  #^4  unhapfiy  tupes;  a^j  A^^tiw  ee^rtwiyai^ 
aum  aacribed  in  the  song.  He  was  a  peraon  of  a  aterner 
atamjk  Some  variatioiia  of  the  ditty  are  more  groaa 
than  hnmorcma^I  may  find  a  quotable  specimen:-— 


I'd  yeatreei|>  loid  IgNb'^  ^Mtfeeok 
Up  the  Oallowgatoj  down  the  Green : 
IVe  woo*d  wi' leidi^  ai|d:«rooU9ii' laupds^ 
I've  mool'd  wi'  earlea  and  nelled  vfi'  eairda, 
I've  kiss'd  wi'  priests^-'twas  done  i*  the  dailc. 
Twice  ia  my  gown  and  thrice  in  my  sark ; 
But  priast»  nor  lord,  nor  loon  can  gie 
fiic  Undly  irigocis  as  he  gee  wa* 

Who  this  lively  and  oendcaoMiding  Jady  was,  tradition 
has  &iled  to.infbnn  us. 


0»  aoomn  aoutatk 


O  AN  YE  WERE  DEAD,  OUDBMAN. 

0  an  ye  were  dead^  gudeman^ 

A  greeti  ttcrf  on  your  ii6ad>  gadennuiy 

1  tvotild  D68tow  my  ^ndownood 
Upon  a  Tattting  Mghmftdtiiiin. 

Yoiur  e'en  are  d&n>  yonr  hww  is  budy 
Yonr  jeinta  are  stiffs  yoor  blood  is  eaald;' 
I  noariBli  ye  wi'  tlie  spoon  and  pan^ 
Wae's  me  you're  no  aohn  ICi^danaman* 

There's  sax  egg^  in  the  pot>  godeman. 
There's  sax  eggs  m  tiie  pot,  gndeman ; 
There's  ane  to  thee^  and  twa  to  me,      * 
And  tiiree  for  my  John  Highlandman. 

A  sheep's  head's  on  the  fan,  gudeman, 
A  sheep's  head's  on  the  fixe,  gndsman ; 
The  broo  to  me>  the  horns  ftr  thee. 
And  the  flesh  for  Uythe  Jolm  HigUandmaa. 

To  aee  us  lie  the  dead  wad  kui^. 
Thee  twa^fauld,  wi*  a  barldag  oough. 
And  me  like  to  a  rose  new  blawn 
Wi'  dreams  o'  my  John  Highlandman. 


0  an  ye  were  dead^  gudeman, 

A  green  sod  on  your  head,  godeman, 

1  wad  bestow  ny  widowhood 
Upon  a  ranting  highlandman. 

This  dd  song  has  been  pniaed  and  amended  by 
varioos  hands  since  the  time  that  Wadderbom  de- 
nounced it  as  gnicelsss  and  fniaaae,  and  sought  to  sup* 
phmt  it  by  a  more  godly  stnun,  of  which  I  can  scarcely 
find  a  single  verse  that  merits  to  be  saved  finun  ob- 
livion:—^ 

For  oar  godeman  in  heaven  does  ryng. 
In  glore  and  bliss  without  ending  $ 
Qohere  angeb  singis  ever  Osaoy 
In  lande  and  praise  of  our  godeman* 

Sibbald^  indeed,  supposes  this  religious  c^iant  to  be  a 
parody  on  the  pc^ular  song  of  the  '^  Anld  Oudeman:" 
but  it  seems  much  more  likely  to  have  been/written 
against  the  seductive  song  of  this  wicked  wife,  who  pre- 
fers, with  so  little  delicacy,  a  brawny  higlilyiilflfr  to  her 
feeble  hipsband.-— I  might  swell  this  note  willi  additional 
verses  of  this  once  popular  lyvic — they  make  the  he- 
roine go  on  devising  hear  husband's  property  in  the  same 
discreet  and  equitable  way,  but  they  ave  not  worthy  of 
room. 


Wf  xffsmsaBimog. 
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MY  WIFE  SRE^  TABN  THC  OSfe 

A  friend  of  niiM  oame  here  yesti^^eii. 

And  he  woa'dr  boe  me  doMm  -' 

To  driak  a  bottle  «f  tie  wi' him 

In  the  neiit  boxnw^  tomi. 
Bat,  O  f  indeed  it  was,  m, 

Sae  fiur  the  <wAar  Horme ; 
For  lang  or  e*er  th«t  I  oame  hane 

My  iwvfii  had  ta'en  tiie  gee. 


t,. 


.,  .•WOiflBiaaelateianddfaakaBeBloati 
Tbe^titttit  I  teUto  yott, 


*  'I ,  ■  ' ,  " 


That  o'er  ItemMdle  o'  thenight, 

We.were  a'  voaring  fni. 
My  irifc  A»  at  the  fire-eide. 

And  the  teoBsUMs  aye  her  e'e. 
The  na'er  a  hod  «iiil  ahe  gae  to^ 

Baft  dt  and  tak  the  gee. 

In  the  momixig  aoeiiy  whan  I  eaina  doi#n« 

The  ne'er  a  word  she  ^Mk, 
But  monie  asad  and  sour  look. 

And  aye  her  head  she'd  shake : 
My  dear,  quoth  I,  what  aileth  thee. 

To  look  sae  sour  on  me  ? 
I'll  never  do  the  like  again. 

If  ye'll  ne'er  tak  the  gee. 


. '  •  i.i 


When  that  she  heard,  she  tbxl,  she  dang 

Her  anna  about  my  neck ; 
4qdjtppQ:«1f)a99e8ina9i||Qk/.  ;    ;    7  /. 

And,  poor  wee  thing,  she  grat. 
IfyeHniei'Ardt^thelibe  again,    ^  / 

But  bide  at  hame  wi' me^ 
IlllaymyJifblaebetheuilb      ^      •    > 

That'a  nerev-  Uk  the  gee.. 

This  is  not  a  very  old  wag,  but  it  faaa  much  of  the 
original  pith  of  other  days  about  it.  It  appem  in  no 
collection  earlier  than  1749;  bqt  Dftvidlleid  forbears 
to  mention  where  he  found  it.  If  the  author  was  in- 
spired by  his  own  expefienee,  he  w«8  a  ftrtanat^man  in 
possessing  such  meekness  of  mind,  and  htcky  an  having 
a  wife  so  readily  ^peased  and  solbigwjiig^  Hisseldom 
that  transgressions  against  household  Tole^  and  the 
awful  majesty  of  woman's  sway,  are  ao  pleasantly  tettled; 
and  I  imagine  much  of  the  populaiity  o£the  song  arises 
from  a  wish  on  the  part  of  hosfafludB  to  hold  it  up  as  a 
lesson  to  the  ladiea  to  imitate  t}ie  genllo  herslne  of  the 
soBg.  The  story  is  so  well  told,  so  satisfactory,  and  so 
comjdete,  that  no  one  has  Temlored  to  intrude  a  varia* 
tion  upon  it,  or  add  «  ytmt,  The  nme  of  (be  author 
isnnknown.  < 
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WAS  I  TO.  BLAME,  BBS  BABE  ME  ? 

Was  I  to  blBime^  wbb  I  to  Uame, 

Was  I  toUaiiie«ahel»idBiae? 
Slie  watched  me  hy  the  ii^inj  side. 

And  through  tht  wood  she  shttW^d  me : 
And  when  I  wadna  ventuie  in, 

A  cowardly  loon  die  ea'd  me ; 
Had  kirk  and  state  stood  in  the  g»tc^  . 

I  li^btcd  when  she  bade  me. 

See  craftity  she  took  me  ben> 

And  bade  me  mabe  nee  chtter. 
Vat  our  HHBgmisheach  gl«m  gwdttnaa: 

Is  out  tod  o'er  die  water* 
WhaeTer  shall  say  I  wanted  |^«oe 

When  I  did  woo  and  dmt  her. 
Let  him  be  planted  bi  my  pkee. 

Syne  say  I  was  the  fjuiytor. 

Conld  I  ftr  ab«me,  could  I  tut  shame. 

For  bsyming shame  rafaeed  her? 
And  wadna  manhood  been  to  blame 

Had  I  unkindly  used  her  ? 
He  clawed  her  wi'  a  rippling  kame. 

And  blue  and  blnidy  bruised  her ; 
When  sic  a  husband  was  frae  hame. 

What  wife  but  wad  excused  her  ? 


I  dighted  ay  her  e'en  sae  blae> 

And  bann'd  the  crael  randy ; 
And  weel  I -wat  her  wiBiAg  moa 

Was  sweet  as  sugar-candy. 
A  gLoaming-fibot  it  wa$  I  wot» 

I  lighted  on  the  mondayi 
But  I  came  tfaxo'  the  tuesdaj  dew 

To  Wanton  Willie's  brandy. 

To  those  who  know  not  the  old  lieeatiiiu^  vei^esfrom 
which  this  song  is  eztraeted,  it  may  appear  hiideribg  on 
the  free  and  the  indeooroiis.  But  the  graasneis  of  the 
ancient  song^  if  not  wholly  overcome^  has  been  so  sensi- 
bly lessened  as  t»  make  the  present  vcfaion  w4Kthy  of  a 
work  which,  while  it  exdndes  mlgar  indelicacy  and 
nnrestraioed  lioentioBSDessy  must  not  be  drat  against 
old  lyrics  conceived  in  a  £peer  or  a  waimcr  vein  than 
some  miy  thmk  discreet.  This  vmisn,  witib  a  few 
alight  amendments,  is  copied  finsm  the  Mnseam,  where 
it  bears  the  signature  of  *' Z"  Baxns  aaya,  ''The songs 
marked  Z.  in  the  Museom^  I  have  given  to  the  world 
as  old  verses  to  their  respective  tunes ;  but,  in  Beu^,  of 
a  good  many  of  them  little  more  than  the  chorus'  is 


It 
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HER  DADDIE  FORBADE. 

Her  daddie  ibrtmdei  hear  nunnie  IbilMde, 

Forbiddeii  she  wadnabe; 
Sli6  never  trowed  the  browst  she  bfewed 

Would  taste  aae  bitterlie. 
O  mickle  aorrovir  was  in  her  hearty 

And  a  baimie  on  her  knee, 
Fbr  Jumpin  John^  the  pipei^s  wa, 

Bqpiiled  the  bonnie  lassie. 

A  calf  and  a  eow,  a  lamb  and  ewe. 

And  thirty  good  shillings  and  three  ; 
A  very  good  toeher^  sae  mairy  mydodbter, 

A  lass  wi'  a  bomiie  Uadc  e'e. 
Her  e'e  lani^ed  mair  than  langhed  her  lip. 

And  the  bairn  langhed  on  her  knee. 
And  Jnmpin  John,  the  piper's  son. 

He  married  the  boonie  lassie* 

Th«K  is  something  so  fresh  and  life-like  in  onr  eU 
and  rode  songs,  that  I  very  willingly  take  some  paiaa  to 
collate  and  correct  and  prepare  them,  so  that  they  may 
be  rendered  more  acceptable  to  the  general  readcn  of 
lyric  verse*  This  song  is  a  portion  or  variation  rallMr 
of  an  old  hnmoroos  ballad,  part  of  which  was  sent  with 
some  corrections  to  the  Museum;  but  much  remained  to 
be  amended,  and  much  remains  yet. 
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Ha,  ha,  the  giid2ij'  o't ; ' 
Wac'ga* -fr^  jAn;  Duncan'  diiy,' .' 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdfa'  6'tj             "  ' '  '^ 
When  a'  the  bnre  ga^  t(^ tHefr  ^lay,    *  *   ''^  ^ ' 

Then  I  maun  sit  the  le^Asthg  day,"'  * '  *^ 

An'  je^  the  cradle  #1?  ihy  tae,    '  ^  '''^' 

An'  a'  for  thegfrdin'  o'tV        '*    ^  ^"^ 

Bonnie  was  the  Lammas  moon,    "  *  ^^  •*'*^  * 
Ha,  ha,  the  girdrn'  o't,  "    ?    r  A 

Glowrin'  a'  t&e  hSh  aboon—      '  ''    '  "'''  ^ 
Ha,  ha,  the  girdin' </t ;       ''  '  '  ^* 

The  girdin*  hrak,  the  beafet  cam*  Aowii;'  ^'  "^ ' ' 

I  tint  my  cutch  an*  baith  my  fiiioon-^    ' 

Ah !  Duncan,  ye're  an  unto  toon, 
Wae  on  the  bad  girdin*  i't  ' 


But,  Duncan,  gin  ye*II  Ice^p  vouir  dtfc. 

Ha,  ha,  the  girdm*  o't, 
111  bless  you  wi*  my  hindmc^t  breatK 
''         Ha,  ha,  the  girdin'  o't.    ' 

Duncan,  gin"  ye*ll  keep  your  aith, 
'  'The  beast  again  can  bear  us  baith. 
An'  auld  Mess  John  will  cure  the  skckith, 
An'  mend  the  bad  girdin'  o't 

VOL.  II.  8 
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Burns  found  this  old  song  in  a  mde  and  onattractiTe 
8tate>  and  he  trimmed  it  and  eked  it  out  till  it  became  a 
favourite.  Qis  own  inimitable  song  of  the  same  name 
has  now  displaced  it  in  popular  esteem.  Our  ancestors 
sung  and  talked  of  love  adventures  and  mishaps  with  an 
ingenuous  freedom  unknown  to  their  descendants.  The 
complaint  of  the  maiden  against  the  frail  furniture  of 
the  horse,  and  the  advantage  which  Duncan  seems  to 
have  taken  of  her  situation,  are  related  with  some 
naivete  and  delicacy.  She  rocked  the  cradle  so  plea^ 
santly  that  I  hope  her  lover  rewarded  her  mirth  bj 
marriage. 


WHEN  I  AM  FRAE  MY  DEARIE. 

How  long  and  dreary  is  the  night. 
When  I  am  frae  my  dearie ! 

I  sleepless  lie  fra^  e*en  to  mom. 
Though  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie ; 

But  pleasure  makes  each  hour  its  ain. 
When  I  am  wi'  my  dearie. 

When  I  think  on  the  happy  hours 
I  spent  wi'  thee,  my  dearie  ; 

And  now  what  seas  atween  us  rowe, 
Sae  pathless  and  sae  drearie. 

And  thy  glad  looks  far  from  my  sight. 
How  can  I  be  but  eerie  } 
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O^  shnmer  oomes,  and  I  am  sad. 

And  winter  makes  me  eerie — 
How  alow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  honn. 

As  ye  were  wae  and  weari&— 
It  was  nae  aae  ye  glinted  by 

Whed  I  was  wi'  my  dearie* 

Much  of  this  tender  little  lyric  is  old ;  and  some  of  it 
is  the  composition  of  Bums.  The  four  concluding  lines 
are  from  his  pen^  and  their  ease  and  their  truth  must  be 
felt  by  all.  Instead  of  the  repetition  which  the  ex- 
ample of  Johnson's  Museum  recommends,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  write  two  fresh  lines  for  each  verse,  to  continue 
the  sense  and  the  story  00  as  to  suit  the  ahr. 


THENIEL  MENZIES'  BONNIE  MARY. 

In  coming  by  the  brig  of  Dye; 

At  Darlet  we  a  blink  did  tarry  : 
As  day  was  dying  in  the  sky 

We  drank  a  health  to  bonnie  Mary. 
Theniel  Menkes'  bonnie  Mary, 
Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary — 
Charlie  Oregor  tint  his  plaidie. 
Wooing  Theniel's  bonnie  Mary. 

82 
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Her  een  sae  bright,  her  brow  sae  white. 
Her  haffet  locks  as  brown's  a  berry. 
And  ay  they  dimpled  wi'  a  smile 
The  rosie  cheeks  o'  bonnie  Mary. 
Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary, 
Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary ; 
She  charm'd  my  heart  and  my  twa  een, 
Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary. 

We  lap  and  danced  the  lee-lang  night. 
Till  piper  lads  were  wan  and  weary ; 
Yet  rosie  as  the  rising  son 

Was  Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary. 
Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary, 
Theniel  Menzies*  bonnie  Mary — 
O,  sweet  as  light,  and  kind  as  night. 
Was  Theniel  Menzies'  bonnie  Mary. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  songs  oommnnicated  by 
Bums  to  the  Museum,  and  to  which,  like  Allan  Ram- 
say, he  added  a  mark,  denoting  it  to  be  an  old  song  with 
alterations  or  additions.  How  much  of ''  Theniel  Men- 
zies' bonnie  Mary  "  is  old,  and  how  much  of  it  is  new, 
the  poet  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  determine  by  the 
skill  and  happiness  with  which  he  has  united  the  old 
with  his  own.  Of  Charlie  Gregor  I  can  give  no  ac- 
count ;  and  of  Theniel  Menzies*  daughter  I  know  as 
little. — Family  pride  feels  no  gratification  in  asBodadng 
itself  with  the  unscrupling  heroine  of  a  merry  song. 
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TO  THE  WEAVERS  GIN  YE  GO. 

My  heart  was  ance  as  blythe  an'  free 

As  simmer  days  are  lang ; 
But  a  bomiie  westlan  weavier  lad 

Soon  gaur'd  me  change  my  sang. 
My  mother  sent  me  up  the  gate 

To  warp  a  |^den  web^ 
But  the  weary  weary  warpin'  o't 

Has  gart  me  sigh  and  sab. 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go,  fedr  maids. 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go, 
I  rede  ye  right  gang  ne'er  at  night. 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 

A  merry  westlan  weaver  lad 

Sat  working  at  his  loom. 
He  caught  my  heart  as  wi'  a  net. 

In  every  thread  and  thrum. 
I  sat  aside  my  warjping-wheel. 

And  aye  I  ca'd  it  roun*. 
But  every  shot  and  every  knock. 

My  heart  it  ga'e  a  stoun. 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go,  fair  maids. 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 
Take  light  o'  noon,  trust  not  the  moon. 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 
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Tbe  moon  was  siiikixig  in  the  west^ 

With  visage  pale  and  wan^ 
As  my  bonnie  westlan  weaver  hid 

Convoyed  me  through  the  g^ : 
And  what  was  said^  and  what  was  done> 

I  winna,  mauna  tell> 
But  sair  I  fear  the  oonntry  soon 

Will  ken  as  weel's  mysd. 
To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go^  £Bulr  maids. 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 
Take  light  o'  noon,  trust  not  tie  moon. 

To  the  weavers  gin  ye  go. 

Ease  of  expression  and  readiness  of  language  will 
cure  this  song  a  place  in  any  collection.  The  chorus  is 
part  of  an  old  and  less  discreet  song.  I  think  I  can  dis- 
cover yet  in  the  remains  of  our  ancient  lyrics  that  each 
trade  or  calling  had  songs  in  their  praise  or  their  soom : 
*'  The  Blacksmith  and  hi#  Apron"—''  The  Mason's 
Apron"—''  The  Tailor  fell  thrmigh  the  bed,  tlumUcs 
and  a' " — and  various  others,  ai«  still  popular.  To  Bums 
we  are  indebted  for  all  that  merits  notice  in  this  song ; 
in  his  notes  he  apologises  for  its  imperfections;  "Many 
of  the  beautiful  airs  wanted  words.  In  the  hurry  of 
other  avocations,  if  I  could  string  rhymes  together  any 
thing  near  tolerable,  I  was  fain  to  let  them  pass.  He 
must  be  an  excellent  poet  whose  every  perfiNrmanee  is 
excellent." 
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I'M  aER  YOUNG  TO  MARRY  YET. 

I  am  my  mammy's  ae  bairn, 
Wi'  unco  folk  I  weary,  sir. 
And  lying  in  a  man's  bed, 
I'm  fley'd  it  make  me  eerie,  sir. 
I'm  o'er  young,  I'm  o'er  young, 
I'm  o'er  young  to  marry  yet ; 
I'm  sae  young,  'twad  be  a  sin 
To  take  me  frae  my  mammy  yet. 

Hallowmass  is  come  and  gane. 
The  nights  are  lang  in  winter,  sir ; 

And  you  and  I  in  ae  bed. 

In  trouth,  I  dare  na  venture,  sir. 

Fu*  loud  and  shrill  the  frosty  wind 
Blaws  thro'  the  leafless  timmer,  sir ; 

But  if  ye  come  this  gate  again, 
I'll  aulder  be  gin  simmer,  sir. 

**  The  chorus,"  says  Bums,  **  of  this  song  is  dd ;  the 
rest  of  It,  such  as  it  is,  is  mine."  It  was  one  of  the 
poet  s  contributions  to  the  Musical  Museum ;  and  like 
all  that  he  touched  or  wrote  carries  on  it  the  stamp  of 
his  original  spirit.  The  old  song  is  much  inferior,  and 
IS  gross  without  the  life,  and  indecorous  without  the 
naivete  of  this  little,  hasty,  clever,  and  imperfect  thing. 
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DUNCAN  DAVISON. 

There  was  a  lass^  they  ca'd  her  Meg, 

And  she  held  o'er  the  moor  to  spin ; 
There  was  a  lad  wha  followed  her. 

They  ca'd  him  Duncan  Davison : 
The  moor  was  dreigh,  and  Meg  was  skeigh^ 

Her  favour  Duncan  couldna  win  ; 
For  wi'  the  roke  she  shored  to  knock. 

And  ay  she  shook  the  temper-pin. 

As  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly  foor, 

A  bum  ran  dear,  a  glen  was  green. 
Upon  the  banks  they  eased  their  shanks. 

And  ay  she  set  the  wheel  between  ; 
But  Duncan  swore  a  holy  aith 

That  Meg  should  be  a  bride  the  mom — 
Then  she  took  up  her  spinning  graith. 

And  flang  it  a'  out  o'er  the  bum. 

We'll  big  a  house,  a  wee  wee  house. 

And  we  shall  live  like  king  and  queen—* 
Sae  blythe  and  merry's  we  will  be. 

When  we  set  by  the  wheel  at  e'en. 
A  man  may  drink,  and  no  be  drunk ; 

A  man  may  fight,  and  no  be  slain  ;^-r 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonnie  lass. 

And  ay  be  welcome  back  agaii). 
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The  old  song  of ''  Ye '11  ay  be  welcome  back  again/' 
which  assisted  Bams  in  composing  this  very  free  and 
humorous  lyric,  was  inferior  both  in  mirth  and  decency* 
There  is>  however,  another  version  of  Duncan  Davison, 
which  I  would  rather  describe  than  quote,  that  con- 
tributed several  lines  to  the  present  song ;  and  any  one 
who  knows  it  will  feel  that  he  who  extracted  the  spirit, 
without  the  indelicacy,  accomplished  a  very  difficult 
task. — ^The  grossness  indeed  fairly  exceeds  the  humour. 
I  am  not  without  fear  that  this  song  may  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  since  it  has  lines  in  common  with 
its  impure  namesake ;  but  many  a  beautiful  song  might 
become  outcast  upon  the  same  suspicion,  for  a  good 
spirit  seems  to  have  made  one  version,  and  an  evil  spirit 
another,  of  many  of  our  lyrics,  ancient  and  modem. 


WHAT  WILL  I  DO  GIN  MY  HOGGIE  DIE. 

What  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  die  ?— 

My  joy,  my  pride,  my  hoggie ; 
My  only  beast,  I  had  nae  mae. 

And  vow  but  I  was  vogie. 
The  lee-lang  night  we  watched  the  fsiuld. 

Me  and  my  fiaithfu'  doggie ; 
We  heard  nought  but  the  roaring  linn, 

Amang  the  braes  sae  scroggie. 
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The  howlet  cried  frae  the  casde  wa'. 

The  blitter  frae  the  boggie^ 
The  tod.  reply'd  upon  the  hilL— 

I  trembled  for  my  hoggie : 
When  day  did  daw  and  cocks  did  craw. 

The  morning  it  was  f<^;gie ; 
An  unco  tyke  lap  onre  the  dyke. 

And  maist  has  killed  my  hoggie. 

**  It  happened/'  says  Boms,  *'  that  some  gentlemen 
who  were  riding  a  few  years  ago  through  Liddesdale 
stopped  at  a  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  few  houses,  called 
Mosspaul,  when  they  were  struck  with  this  tune,  which 
an  old  woman,  spinning  on  her  roke  at  her  door,  sat 
singing.  All  that  she  could  tell  concerning  it  was, 
that  she  learned  it  when  a  child,  and  that  it  was  called 
*  What  will  I  do  gin  my  Hoggie  die.'  No  person  ex- 
cept a  few  females  at  M osspaul  knew  this  fine  old  tune, 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  been  lost  had  not 
one  of  the  gentlemen  taken  it  down." 

The  song  has  been  attributed  to  Bums ;  and  I  qaes- 
tion  not  but  that  some  of  it  is  his.  When  the  old  Lid- 
desdale woman  sung  the  air,  she  sung  words  also,  and 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  copied  her  music,  ibi^  ^ot  the  lan- 
guage which  expressed  it.  I  have  no  wish  to  deprive 
Bums  of  what  can  be  honestly  conceded  to  him ;  but  it 
follows  not  that  every  song  which  he  copied  he  com- 
posed also.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  the  oldest  copy  I 
have  seen  of  the  song  is  that  in  Johnson's  Museum. 
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TO  DAUNTON  ME. 

The  Uood-red  rase  at  Yule  may  Haw, 
The  simaier  lilias  Uoom  in  ftnaw. 
The  frost  may  freexe  the  deepest  aea. 
But  an  auld  man  tdiall  neyer  daiinton  me. 
To  daunton  ane  sae  soft  and  young, 
Wi'  his  canld  heart  and  flattering  tongu 
O  plums  may  grow  on  a  pear-tree. 
But  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 

For  a'  his  meal,  for  a'  his  maut. 
For  a'  his  ftesh  beef  and  his  sant. 
For  a'  his  white  and  red  monie. 
An  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
To  daunton  ane  sae  young  and  £air, 
Wi'  Us  head  grown  afaoon  his  hair. 
And  in  his  lug  a  buzzing  bee. 
The  auld  man  that  wad  daunton  me. 

His  gear  may  buy  him  kye  and  ewes. 
His  gear  may  buy  him  glens  and  knowes. 
But  me  he  shall  not  buy  nor  fee. 
For  an  auld  man  shall  never  daunton  me. 
Can  gowd  hang  charms  upon  his  tongue. 
And  make  him  rash,  and  yauld,  and  young. 
With  warmer  blood  and  a  brighter  ee. 
The  auld  man  that  wad  daunton  me  ? 
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He  hirples  twa-fauld  as  he  dow, 

Wi*  his  toothless  gab  and  his  auld  held  pow: — 

And  the  rain  dreeps  down  firae  his  bleared  ee. 

The  auld  man  that  wad  daunton  me. 

Oh !  yonder  he  comes,  slow  moving  on, 

Wi'  many  a  cough  and  many  a  groan, — 

The  grave-worm  looks  firae  the  kirkyard  stones. 

And  reckons  the  time  it  shall  pick  his  bones. 

Much  of  this  song  is  very  old.  The  air  and  some  of 
the  lines  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  The  love  and  solicitation  of  opulent  old  age  for 
youth  and  beauty  was  a  favourite  theme  with  our  early 
bards ;  and,  true  to  the  nature  of  woman,  the  ancient 
l3rrics  generally  represent  it  as  successful.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  rich  dd  gentlemen  can  furnish  them- 
selves with  young  and  blooming  wives  is  matter  of  every 
day  remark ;  and  if  one  may  impute  truth  to  verse,  we 
might  safely  conclude  that  the  heroine  and  hero  of  this 
song  were,  within  a  week,  bride  and  bridegroom. 
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BONNIE  DUNDEE. 

Now  where  got  ye  that  feather  and  bonnet^ 

My  sweet  young  maiden^  will  ye  tell  me  ? 
I  got  them  frae  a  bold  sodger  laddie. 

Between  Saint  Johnstone  and  bonnie  Dundee. 
O  gin  I  saw  the  laddie  who  gae  them. 

Oft  has  he  dandled  me  upon  his  knee ; 
May  Heaven  protect  my  brave  sodger  laddie. 

And  send  him  safe  hame  to  his  babie  and  me ! 

My  blessings  upon  thy  sweet  wee  lippie ! 

My  blessings  upon  thy  bonnie  ee-bree ! — 
Thy  smiles  are  so  like  my  blithe  sodger  laddie, 

Thou's  aye  be  dearer  and  dearer  to  me. 
But  I'll  big  a  bower  on  yon  green  banks. 

Where  Tay  rins  wimpling  by  so  clear. 
And  I'll  deed  thee  a'  in  the  scarlet  fine. 

And  make  thee  a  man  like  thy  daddie  dear. 

A  song  of  this  name  was  a  favourite  in  Scotland  in 
ancient  times,  and  it  was  so  popular  that  the  choice  wits 
of  London  parodied  it  in  a  strain  less  witty  than  indelicate, 
called  ^'Jockey's  escape  from  Dundee."  Formerly  Jockey 
seems  to  have  been  the  name  which  personated  Scotland, 
as  Sandy  represents  it  now. 

With  some  slight  changes,  I  have  adopted  the  copy 
printed  by  Johnson  in  his  Museum.    I  have  little  doubt 
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that  it  is  made  np  of  several  firagments :  tlie  straiii  of 
tenderness  in  the  dose  is  of  modem  workmanship ;  the 
commencement  seems  old.  The  first  four  lines  of  the 
last  verse  are  of  surpassing  beauty. 


BIDE  YE  YET. 

Gin  I  had  a  wee  house,  and  a  cantie  wee  fire, 
A  bonnie  wee  wifie  to  praise  and  admire, 
A  bonnie  wee.yardie  aside  a  wee  bum-*- 
Fareweel  to  the  bodies  that  yammer  and  mourn. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  and  bide  ye  yet. 
Ye  little  ken  what  may  betide  me  yet ; 
Some  bonnie  wee  body  may  be  my  lot. 
And  111  ay  be  canty  wi'  thinking  o% 

'  When  I  gang  afield,  and  come  hame  at  e'en, 
I'll  get  tny  wee  wifie  fn'  neat  and  fii'  dean. 
And  a  bonnie  wee  baimie  upon  her  knee. 
That  will  ci^,  papa,  or  daddie,  to  me. 

And  if  there  should  happen  ever  to  be 
A  diff'rence  atween  my  wee  wifie  and  me. 
In  hearty  good  humour  although  she  be  teas'd, 
rU  kiss  her  and  clap  her  until  she  be  pleas'd. 
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David  Herd  obliged  all  the  admirers  of  original  song 
by  picking  up  and  publishing  this  channing  little  do- 
mestic lyric  Who  the  rustic  poet  Was  who  speculated 
so  beautifully  on  the  joys  and  endearments  of  home, 
tradition  has  n^lected  to  tell  us.  He  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  a  sensible  person,  and  the  patience,  and  the 
good  humour,  and  the  caresses  which  he  recommends  to 
the  husband,  are  all  necessary  for  smoothing  down  the 
wayward  temper  of  woman  till  she  smiles  and  is  satis- 
fied. Miss  Jenny  Grahame  of  Dumfries  appears  to  have 
apprehended  the  misery  which  might  come  on  man  by 
listening  to  these  deluding  strains ;  and  her  song  of 

Alas !  my  son,  ye  little  know, 

may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  antidote  to  the  pleasant 
poison  of  "  Bide  ye  yet." 


LOW  DOWN  IN  THE  BROOM. 

My  daddy  is  a  canker'd  carle, 

He'U  no  twin  wi'  his  gear ; 
My  minny  is  a  scolding  wife 

Hands  a'  the  house  asteer. 
But  let  them  say,  or  let  them  do. 

It's  a'  ane  to  me ; 
For  he's  low  down  amang  the  broom 

That's  waiting  for  me ; 
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Awaiting  for  me  my  love. 

That's  waiting  ibr  me> 
For  he's  low  down  amang  the  broom 

That's  waiting  for  me. 

My  aunty  Kate  sits  at  her  wheel. 

And  sair  she  lightlies  me ; 
But  weel  I  ken  its  a'  for  spite. 

For  ne'er  a  jo  has  she. 

My  cousin  Madge  was  sair  beguil'd 

Wi'  Johnie  o'  the  glen ; 
And  aye  sinsyne  she  cries.  Beware 

Of  fedse  deluding  men. 

Gleed  Sandy  he  came  west  ae  night 

And  speer'd  when  I  saw  Pate ; 
And  aye  sinsyne  the  neighbours  round 

They  jeer  me  air  and  late. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chorus,  at  least,  of 
this  song  is  of  great  antiquity,  since  it  is  quoted  in  the 
"  Complaynt  of  Scotland.'*  It  was  first  published  by 
David  Herd,  who  found  it  among  those  portable  lyrical* 
collections  which  were  once  spread  over  the  lowlands, 
and  contributed  to  diffuse  and  preserve  the  love  of  song 
among  the  peasantry.  Mr.  Struthers  in  his  ooUectioa 
says,  "  Low  down  in  the  Broom"  is  said  to  be  the  work 
of  the  late  James  Carnegie,  Esq,  of  Balnamoor,  a  beau- 
tiful estate  on  the  slope  of  the  Grampians,  within  five 
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miles  of  Brechin.  I  hope^  however,  that  the  laird  of 
Balnamoor  had  a  surer  claim  to  the  authorship  of  this 
lyric  than  what  arises  from  the  inaccurate  logic  of  one 
of  his  dependants.  "  I  have  conversed  with  a  worthy 
farmer  of  fourscore,"  says  one  of  the  editor's  correspond- 
entSj  ''who  has  lived  on  the  Balnamoor  estate  from 
his  infancy:  the  garrulous  old  man  observed, '  I  kent 
the  auld  laird  wed — ^he  was  a  curious  bodie,  and  there's 
nae  doubt  he  made  up  the  song.'" 


ANDRO  AND  HIS  CUTTY  GUN. 

Blithe,  blithe,  blithe  was  she. 

Blithe  was  she  butt  and  ben ; 
And  well  she  loo'd  a  Hawick  gill. 

And  leugh  to  see  a  tappit  hen. 
She  took  me  in,  and  set  me  down. 

And  heght  to  keep  me  lawing-free ; 
But,  cunning  carline  that  she  was. 

She  gart  me  birle  my  bawbee. 

We  loo'd  the  liquor  well  enough ; 

But  waes  my  heart  my  cash  was  done. 
Before  that  I  had  quench'd  my  drowth. 

And  laith  I  was  to  pawn  my  shoon. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Whien  we  had  three  tunes  toom'd  our  stoap. 
And  the  neist  chi^ipin  new  begiin^ 

In  8tarted>  to  heeze  up  our  hope. 
Young  Andro  with  his  catty  gun. 

The  carline  faron^t  her  kehbuck  hen. 

With  girdle-cakes  well  tonted  hrown ; 
For  well  the  canny  kinuner  kens. 

They  gar  the  swats  gae  glibber  down. 
We  ca'd  the  bicker  aft  about. 

Till  dawing  we  ne'er  jee'd  our  bun. 
And  aye  the  cleanest  drinker  out, 

Was  Andro  with  his  cutty  gun. 

He  did  like  ony  mavis  sing, 

And  as  I  in  his  oxter  sat. 
He  ca'd  me  aye  his  boniiy  thing. 

And  m«iy  a  sappy  kiss  I  gat. 
I  hae  been  east,  I  hae  been  west, 

I  hae  been  fieur  ayont  the  sun ; 
But  the  blithest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw. 

Was  Andro  with  his  cutty  gun. 

In  the  fourth  Tolume  of  Allan  Ramsay's  MisceUany 
this  admirable  song  found  a  place ;  and  I  imagine  had 
the  existence  of  honest  Andrew  been  known  sooner 
he  would  have  appeared  earlier  in  the  work.  We 
are  uninformed  whether  it  is  old,  or  remodelled  or 
amended.    Of  its  lively  humour  and  sly  merriment  all 
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can  judge,  since  none  can  help  feeling  the  happy  gaiety 
and  joyous  festivity  of  the  scene  which  it  presents. 
Some  country  ale-houae  will  arise  on  the  reader's  fancy, 
with  its  cheerful  fire,  foaming  tankards,  merry  songs, 
and  boundless  laughter ;  and  while  some  youth  as 
blithe  as  Andro,  and  some  maiden  as  gay  as  the  heroine, 
are  the  chief  attraction,  the  smiling  and  assiduous 
hostess  will  glide  from  table  to  table  with  materials  for 
increasing  or  allaying  drouth.  Bums  says,  ''  Andro 
and  his  cutty  gaa'  is  the  work  of  a  master."  The  in- 
troduction of  Andro  when  money  was  scant  and  mirth 
flown  is  very  happy,  and  the  increasing  joy  and  augment- 
ing din  rings  £ai  and  wide. 

I  have  heard  several  variations  of  the  soi^— one  of 
them  seemed  hanpy:— 

The  carline  brou^t  her  kebbuck  ben> 
Wi'  knuckled  cakes  weel  brander'd  brown. 

Knuckled  cakes,  as  their  name  implies^  are  kneaded 
out  with  the  knuckles  alone  without  the  aid  of  a  roller, 
and  prepared  over  the  embers  of  wood  on  a  brander 
or  gridiron.  The  flavour  is  increased  by  this  primitive 
mode  of  cooking,  and  when  eaten  warm  with  ale  the 
charm  of  each  is  increased. 

For  weel  the  canaie  kimmer  kens 
To  gaur  the  swats  gae  glibber  down. 


t2 
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TARRY  WOO*. 

Tarry  woo^  tarry  woo'. 
Tarry  woo'  is  ill  to  spin — 
Card  it  well,  card  it  well. 
Card  it  well  ere  ye  begin. 
When  'tis  carded,  row'd,  and  spun. 
Then  the  work  is  haflens  done ; 
But  when  woven,  dress'd,  and  clean. 
It  may  be  deeding  for  a  queen. 

Sing,  my  bonny  harmless  sheep. 
That  feed  upon  tfie  mountains  steep. 
Bleating  sweetly  as  ye  go 
Through  the  winter's  frost  and  snow; 
Hart,  and  hind,  and  fallow-deer. 
Are  na  half  so  useful  here; 
Frae  kings  to  him  that  hands  the  plow. 
All  are  obliged  to  tarry  woo'. 

Up  ye  shepheifds,  dance  and  skip. 
O'er  the  hills  and  yalleys  trip. 
Sing  up  the  praise  of  tarry  woo. 
Sing  the  flocks  that  bear  it  too : 
Harmless  creatures  without  blame. 
That  deed  the  back  and  cram  the  wame> 
Keep  us  warm  and  hearty  fbu; 
Leese  me  on  the  tarry  woo'. 
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How  happy  is  a  shepherd's  life. 
Far  firae  courts  and  free  of  strife. 
While  the  gimmers  bleat  and  bae. 
And  the  lambkins  answer  mae : 
No  such  music  to  his  ear ; 
Of  thief  or  fox  he  has  no  fear ; 
Sturdy^  kent,  and  colly  too. 
Well  defiend  the  tarry  woo'. 

He  lives  content,  and  envies  none, 
V  Not  even  a  monarch  on  his  throne ; 
Though  he  the  royal  sceptre  sways. 
He  has  not  sweeter,  holidays. ' 
Who'd  be  a  king,  can  ony  teU, 
When  a  shepherd  sings  sae  well ; 
Sings  sae  well,  and  pays  his  due. 
With  honest  heart  and  tarry  woo'  ? 

Though  only  a  portion  here  and  there  of  this  song  is 
older  than  the  days  of  Allan  Ramsay,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
place  among  our  very  early  lyrics.  Relishing  of  pastoral 
times  and  rustic  industry,  it  mingles  the  counsels  of 
ancient  experience  with  the  charms  of  verse.  Some  of 
the  earlier  versions  were  more  decided  in  the  praise  and 
preference  of  Tarry  woe'. 

Tarry  woo'  is  ^1  to  spin ; 
Card  it  weel  ere  ye  begin. 
Card  it  weel  and  draw't  sma — 
Tarry  woo's  the  best  of  a'. 
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This  old  assiiranoe  of  tlie  exoelleiioe  of  the  tarred  fleece 
has  been  disputed  lately^  and  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
use  of  tar^  while  it  lessons  the  value  of  the  fleece,  is  in- 
jurious to  the  flock.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended 
that  some  sort  of  surgery  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
flock  from  vermin  and  to  nourish  the  wool.  Of  old, 
Dumfries  was  famous  for  making  a  certain  kind  of 
woollen  cloth,  called  ''  Whytes,"  wfaidi  was  esteemed  a 
luxury  by  merchants  of  foreign  countries.  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  if  this  cloth  was  produced  from 
the  white  or  the  tawny  fleece.  A  mason  lodge  in 
Lockerby  is  called  ''  Quhyte  woolen  lodge ;"  and  there 
are  other  places  which  preserve  the  memory  of  this  beau* 
tiful  manufacture.  This  song  first  appeared  in  Allan 
Ramsay's  collection. 


SAW  YE  NAE  MY  PEGGY. 

Saw  ye  nae  my  'Peggy, 
Saw  ye  nae  my  Peggy, 
Saw  ye  nae  my  Peggj, 

Coming  o*er  the  lea^ 
Sure  a  finer  creature 
Ne'er  was  fbrm'd  by  nature. 
So  complete  each  feature. 

So  divine  is  she. 
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O  how  Peggy  dianns  me ; 
Every  look  still  wanns  me ; 
Eyery  tiioaglit  alanns  me. 

Lest  she  love  nae  me. 
Peggy  doth  discover 
Nought  but  charms  all  over 
Nature  bids  one  love  her. 

That's  a  law  to  me. 

Who  would  oease  the  lover. 
To  become  a  rover? 
No !  I'll  ne'er  give  over. 

Till  I  happy  be. 
For  since  love  inspires  me. 
As  her  beauty  fires  me> 
And  her  absence  tires  me. 

Nought  can  please  but  she. 

When  I  hope  to  gain  her. 
Fate  seems  to  detain  her ; 
Could  I  but  obtain  her, 

Happy  would  I  be  f 
I'll  lie  down  before  her> 
Bless,  sigh,  and  adore  her. 
With  £unt  looks  implore  her. 

Till  she  pity  me. 

If  Allan  Ramsay  knew  this  song,  he  has  sinned  sadly 
against  taste  in  omitting  it  in  his  collection,  and  deeper 
still  in  excluding  it  for  the  sake  of  his  own  verses  to 
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tke  niiie  air*  Thtt  he  was  ao^piainted  with  the  whole 
or  a  part  aiit  there  ca&  be  Iktle  doubt  Compare  the 
teooad  ▼ene  with  the  aame  vene  in  Ramsay** 


Then  let  Peggy  warm  ye ; 
That's  a  kss  can  charm  ye. 
And  to  jpy9  ahirm  ye ; 
Sweet  is  she  to  me. 
Some  angel  ye  wad  ca'  her^ 
And  never  wish  ane  brawer^ 
If  ye  baxe-headed  saw  her 
to  the  knee. 


These  lines  also  prove  Ramsay's  acquaintance  with 
some  very  old  and  very  free  verses  which  have  been 
long  known^  though  sddom  sung  among  our  peasantry. 

«  ■ 

Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  my  Maggie, 
Saw  ye  my  Maggie 

Linken  d'er  the  lea? 
H^  kihed  was  she;. 
High  kilted  was  she. 
High  kilted  was  she. 

Coats  abooD  her  knee. 

What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 
What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 
What  mark  has  your  Maggie, 
Ane  may  ken  her  be  ? 
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I  have  seen  the  song  of  wliich  these  lines  form  the 
commencement^  in  many  shapes ;  but  the  evil  spirit  of 
folly  was  still  visible ;  and  much  as  I  loved  the  sharp 
keen  humour,  I  loved  delicacy  more. 


TWINE  WEEL  THE  PLAIDEN. 

O  I  have  lost  my  silken  snood. 

That  bound  my  hair  sae  yellow ; 
I've  gien  my  heart  to  the  lad  I  loed. 

He  is  a  gallant  fellow. 
And  twine  it  weel  my  bonnie  duw. 

And  twine  it  weel  the  plaiden— * 
The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood 

In  puing  o'  the  brekan. 

He  praised  my  een  sue  bonnie  blue, 

Sae  lily-white  my  skin-o ; 
And  syne  he  pried  my  rode  mou. 

And  vowed  it  was  no  sin-o. 
And  twine  it  weel  my  bonnie  lass, 

Twine  weel  the  snowy  plaiden — 
The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood 

Amang  the  lady-brekan. 

But  he  has  left  his  native  land. 
And  his  true  love  forsaken. 
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WUch  makes  me  moam  the  maidai  snood^ 

I  tint  amang  the  brekan. 
And  twine  it  weel  my  bannie  6ow, 

And  twine  ift  woel  the  plaiden— - 
Alas !  for  the  sweet  hours  I  passed 

Amang  the  kdy-brekan. 

Like  many  of  our  &vourite  songs^  "  The  silken 
snooded  lasne"  is  composed  horn,  the  fragments  of  two 
ancient  lyrics ;  and  the  poet^  in  uniting  them,  has  not 
had  the  art  of  engrafting  or  budding  the  one  upon  the 
other,  so  as  to  make  them  seem  wholly  6f  cme  growth.  I 
have  heard  a  song  of  the  same  nature,  which  was  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  girl  as  she  twined  the  plaiden.  She 
lamented  the  loss  of  the  symbol  of  maidenhood  in  the 
same  way  as  the  heroine  of  the  present  lyric.  It  was, 
however,  a  very  li^fferent  song.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  thing  like  it  among  our  early  collections. 
Ante-nuptial  daUianoe,  as  one  of  our  old  poets  expresses 
it,  was  a  fiavourite  theme  far  the  Muse  of  our  ancestors 
— a  subject,  oonoeming  which  many  curious  stories 
might  be  told>  and  many  strange  customs  dted. 
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HERE  AWA',  THERE  AWA'. 

Here  awa%  there  awa'^  here  awa'^  Willie^ 
Here  awa'^  there  awa*^  here  awa'  hame ; 

Lang  have  I  sought  thee^  dear  have  I  bon^  thee^ 
Now  I  have  gotten  my  Willie,  again. 

Through  the  lang  muir  I  have  followed  my  Willie, 
Through  the  lang  muir  I  have  followed  him  hame ; 

Whatever  betide  us,  nought  shall  divide  us ; 
Love  now  rewards  all  my  sorrow  and  pain. 

Here  awa',  there  awa',  here  awa',  Willie, 
Here  awa',  there  awa',  here  awa'  hame ; 

Come  love,  believe  me,  naething  can  grieve  me. 
Ilka  thing  pleases  while  Willie's  at  hame. 

Maids,  have  ye  seen  him,  my  ain  true  love  Willie  ? 

Blithe  as  the  bird  when  the  bud's  on  the  tree  ? 
If  ye  have  seen  him,  and  dinna  esteem  him. 

Ye  havena  seen  Willie,  the  lad  who  loes  me. 

In  copying  this  old  song  from  Johnson's  Museum,  I 
excluded  a  strange  verse  which  had  been  attached  to  the 
others,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  uncouth  contrast  than 
with  the  wish  of  continuing  the  song  in  its  natural  cha- 
racter.    The  verse  nevertheless  has  claims  upon  our 
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r^;ard  from  its  undsabted  antiquity,  and  from  its  being 
all  that  time  has  left  us  of  the  original  ''  Haud  awa' 
Hame."    It  is  wortli  preserving. 

Oin  ye  meet  my  love>  kiss  her  and  dap  her ^ 
Gin  ye  meet  my  lovt,  dinna  think  sham^-^ 

Oin  ye  meet  my  lore,  kiss  her  and  dap  her. 
And  show  her  the  way  to  hand  awa'  hame. 

I  have  supplied  the  place  which  lliese  old  words  oc- 
cupied with  a  verse  more  in  the  manner  of  the  others. 


JOHNIE'S  GRAY  BR££KS. 

When  I  was  in  my  se'nteen  year, 

I  was  baith  blithe  and  bonnie-o ; 
The  lads  loe*d  me  baith  far  and  near. 

But  I  loe*d  nane  but  Johnie-o : 
He  gain'd  my  heart  in  twa  three  weeks. 

He  spake  sae  blithe  and  kindly-o ; 
And  I  made  him  new  gray  breeks,. 

That  fitted  him  most  findy-o. 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow ; 

His  humour  was  baith  frank  and  free ; 
His  bonnie  locks  sae  yellow. 

Like  gowd  they  glittered  in  my  e'e : 
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His  dimpled  chin  and  rosy  chcdbj 

And  face  sae  fiur  and  ruddy-o ; 
And  then  a-dajs  his  gray  breeks 

Were  neither  anld  nor  duddy-o. 

But  now  they're  threadbare  wom« 

They're  wider  than  they  wont  to  be ; 
They're  tashed  like  and  sair  tom« 

And  clouted  upon  ilka  knee. 
But  gin  I  had  a  simmer's  day. 

As  I  hae  had  right  monie-o, 
I'd  make  a  web  o'  new  gray. 

To  be  breeks  to  my  Johnie-o. 

For  he's  weel  wordy  o'  them. 

And  better  gin  I  haA  to  gie ; 
And  I'll  tak  pains  upo'  them, 

Frae  faults  I'll  strive  to  keep  them  free.   ' 
To  deed  him  weel  shall  be  my  care, 

To  please  him  a'  my  stady*o ! 
But  he  maun  wear  the  auld  pair 

A  wee,  though  they  be  duddy»o. 

For  when  the  lad  was  in  his  prime. 

Like  him  there  wasna  monie*a 
He  ca'd  me  aye  his  bonnie  thing, 

Sae  wha  wadna  loe  Johni^o  ? 
O  I  loe  Johnie's  gray  breeks. 

For  a'  the  care  they've  gi'en  me  yct^ 
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And  gin  we  lire  anither  year. 

We'll  mak'  them  hale  between  us  yet* 


The  air  and  the  Bubject  of  this  old  and  cLever  song 
seem  to  have  been  favourites  with  our  elder  poets ;  and 
some  of  our  latest  and  best  lyric  writers  have  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  beaatifnl  melody  to  give  wings  to  their 
verses.  Like  many  more  of  oar  Caledonian  songs,  this 
lyric  presents  a  double  fiewe—<me  pleasant,  yet  delicate- 
loving  mirth,  but  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  deco- 
rum :  the  other  laughing  outright,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  free  humour  and  indeooarons  ^ee.  Even  into 
the  present  song,  some  of  the  wildness  of  the  otho* 
for  a  time  intruded ;  but  it  was  ejected ;  and  now  our 
ladies  may  sing  the  praise  of  this  ahcient  and  patched 
raiment  in  peace  of  mind,  and  without  oanfusion  of 
&ce.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  objectionaUe  verses 
were  the  oldest  I  never  saw  them  in  print;  but  I 
have  often  heard  them  song,  when  the  drink  was 
abounding,  the  mirth  loud,  and  the  humour  fiir  from 
select. 
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WILLIE  WAS  A  WANTON  WAG. 

Willie  was  a  wanton  wag. 

The  blithest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw ; 
At  bridals  still  he  bore  the  brag» 

And  carry*d  aye  the  gree  awa: 
His  doublet  was  of  Zetland  shag. 

And  wow  I  but  Willie  he  waa  braw> 
And  at  his  shoulder  hung  a  tag. 

That  [deas'd  the  lasses  best  of  a'. 

He  was  a  man  without  a  clag> 

His  heart  was  frank  without  a  flaw; 
And  aye  whateyer  Willie  said. 

It  was  still  hadden  as  a  law. 
His  boots  they  were  made  of  the  jag. 

When  he  went  to  the  weapon^'shaw. 
Upon  the  green  nane  durst  him  brag. 

The  fiend  a  ane  amang  them  a'. 

And  was  not  WiUJe  well  worth  gowd  ? 

He  wan  the  love  of  great  and  sma' ; 
For  after  he  the  bride  had  kiss'd^ 

He  Idss'd  the  lasses  hale-sale  a% 
Sae  merrily  round  the  ring  they  row'd. 

When  by  the  hand  he  led  them  a', 
And  smack  on  smack  on  them  bestowed. 

By  virtue  of  a  standing  law. 


4nd  WBma  WUUe  n  great  lo«l>  .  '/T 

Afi  shyre  a  lick  as  e'er  was  seen  ?  ..  .u>, inoin 
When  he  da&c'd  with  the  lasses  roundy-V'  iti:  I'l  >> 

The  bridegroom  speer'd  where  he  had'faseiiiK)<no'> 
Quoth  Willie>  I've  been  at  the  ring;         i;   rynuiU 

With  boibbingi  £tith,  my  shanks  8Keaaifi;>  i.ii  */ 1 4 
Gae  ca'  yotur  bride  and  maidens  ii^ *  -        :;...>-'  s*. 

Fcr  Willie  he  dow  do  nae  nmv  '  >     .  *'  it.>: ^*.^'^ 
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Then  r^  ye,  WiUie,  I'U gsawt,: 

And  for  a  wee  fill  up  the  ring.  -    - 
Bntj  shame  light  an  his  souple  snont. 

He  wanted  Willie's  wanton  fiii^ 
Then  straight  he  to  the  bride  did  fiir^ 

Says,  well's  me  on  year  bonny  fiicej 
With  bobbing  Willie's  shanks  are  sair. 

And  I'm  come  ont  to  fill  his  place. 


Bridegroom^  she  says^  you'll  spoil  the  dance. 

And  at  tU^  riiigyouV  aye  be  lag, 
Unless,  like  Willie,  ye  advance ; 

O !  WiUie  has  a  wanton  leg ; 
For  wi't  he  learns  ns  a'  to  steer, 

And  foremdflt  aye  bears  up  Ibe  ring ; 
We  will  find  nae  sic  dancing  here. 

If  we  want  Willie's  wanton  fling. 

AUan  Ramsay  in  his  collection  adds  to  t^  song  the 
letters  '*  W.  W. ;"  and  tnMiltion  and  conjecture  have 
combined  to  pronounce  them  the  initials  of  William 
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Walldiishaw  of  WalkiiiBhaw  in  RfeHfir^nttSif^.  Unziis 
mentioiui  having  heard  such  a  tiadttiMi  J  tiui  the  ^«  Harp 
of  Renfrewshire/'  a  work  nlneb  tfkor^  eiiriMis  than  ao- 
carote,  introduces  him  into  it8ili0l'<of|  tfaeiHoets  of  that 
district,  and  gives  him  the  MttiiofsUp  of  ^s  song,'  but 
gratifies  us  with  no  Airther.  {Mrdcidars.  It  is  not  said 
at  what  period  .the>  author  lived ;  hat  at  aU  e^^enls  alli- 
teration was  esteemed  a  lieaotjr ;  ttaii^  the  beauty  of 
alliteration  was  losing  its  repute  before  the  days  of 
Allan  Ramsay.  The  song  seems  so  eiitire  and  so  wholly 
of  a  piece,  that  were  I  to  say  it  had^been  all  sttruck  off 
at  one  heat,  there  would  be  more  to  bdieve  'me  than  if 
I  expressed  a  suspdon  that  the  song  was*  the  renAwation 
of  an  ancient  strain,  and  had.  been  re^ivnkened'  into 
life  and  melody  by  seme  skSfhl  and  congi^alhand. 
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'Tis  I  hae  sev'n  braw  new  gowns. 

And  sev'n  better  to  mak'j 
And  yet  finr  a'  my  new  gowns 

My  wooer  has  tum'd  his  back. 
Besides  I  hae  sev*n  milk-kye> 

And  Sandy  he  has  but  three ; 
And  yet  for  a'  my  good  kye 

The  laddie  winna  hae  me. 

VOL.  II.  -  u 
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My  daddid's  a  ddw  «r  dykeft. 

My  tidtlier  can  card  and  sfnn. 
And  I*tai  a  fine  Ibdgel  hm, 

And  tbe  aOler  comes  linldn  in* 
The  siller  comes  linkin  in. 

And  it's  fii*  fair  to  tee  ; 
And  fifty  times  wow,  O  wow ! 

What  ails  the  lads  at  me?  • 

Whenever  our  Bawty  does  bark. 

Then  fig»t  to  Ae  door  I  lin. 
To  see  gin  any  yoong  spark 

Wfll  light  and  ventore  but  in: 
Bnt  never  a  ane  willeome  in, 

Tho*  mony  a  ane  gaes  by ; 
Syne  fiir  ben  the  hoose  I  rin. 

And  a  woefu'  wight  am  I. 

When  I  was  at  my  first  prayers, 
I  pray'd  but  ance  in  the  year ; 

I  wish'd  finr  a  handsome  young  lad. 
And  a  lad  wi'  nmckle  gear. 

When  I  was  at  my  neist  prayers, 
I  pray*d  but  now  and  than ; 

I  fieish'd  na  my  head  about  gear, 
*  If  I  gat  but  a  handsome  young  man. 

But  now  when  I'm  at  my  last  prayers, 
I  pray  baith  night  and  day. 
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And  O I  if  a  b^gar  wad  come. 
With  that  same  beggar  I'd  gae. 

AndO!  what  will  come  o*  me ! 
And  O !  what  will  I  do  ? 

That  ac  abiaw  lassie  aa  I 
Shoa'd  die  for  a  wooar  I  trow ! 

Allan  Ramaay  printed  thia  aong  in  his  collection  to 
the  tune  of ''An  the  kirk  wadletme  be."  I  can  hardly 
belieye  the  hit  complainer  to  be  serious  in  her  song, 
since  a  lass  "  with  seven  braw  new  gowns,  aQd  seven 
better  to  mak'/'  was  a  maiden  of  some  consequence  in 
the  year  of  grace  and  thriHt,  1724.  .As  the  doth,  too, 
from  which  those  garments  were  shaped*  was  probably 
of  her  own  spinning,  and.  seven  milk-kye  were  no  un- 
handsome dower  in  those  simpler  time^,  there  is  an 
image  of  industry  and  opulence  presented  which  it  seems 
strange  men  should  so  foolishly  overlook.  The  pride  of 
hope,  in  her  teens^  when  she  prayed  but  once  a  year  for 
a  rich  and  handsome  lad,  and  the  gradual  abatement 
which  disappointment  makes,  with  the  increase  of  years, 
in  her  desires  after  peiasiiai  looks  and  wealth,  are  very 
naturally  described,  and  with  move  of  humour  than 
seriousness. 
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LUCKIE  NANCIE. 

While  fops,  in  saft  Italian  vene. 
Ilk  fiedr  aoe'a  een  and  breast  leheam^y 
While  aangs  abofuid  and  aenae  is  acaro^ 

These  lines  I  have  indited:  - 
But  neither  darts  nor  arrows  here, 
Venus  nor  Cupid  shall  q»pear ; 
And  yet  with  these  fine  sounds  I  swear. 
The  maidens  are  delighted. 

I  was  aye  tdling  you,    . 

Luclde  Nande,  Luckie  Nancie, 

Auld  springs  wad.  ding  the  new  ; 

But  ye  wad  never  trow  me* 

Nor  snaw  with,  crimson  will  I  mix. 
To  spread  .'upon  my  lassie's  diedcs ; 
And  ^e  th'  unmeaning  name  j«efix> 

Miranda,  Ghloe,  or  PhiUis. 
I'll  fetch  nae  simile  frae  Jove, 
My  hei^t  of  ecstasy  to  prove, 
Nor  sighing-^thus— present  my  love 

With  roses  eke  and  Ulies. 

But  stay, — ^I  had  amaist  forgot 
My  mistress  and  my  sang  to  boot. 
And  that's  an  unoo'  fiiut  I  wat ; 
But,  Nancie,  'tis  nae  matter. 
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Ye  see  I  dink  my  verse  wi'  rhyme. 
And  ken  ye,  that  atones  the  crime ; 
Forby,  how  sireet  my  numbers  chune. 
And  slide  away  like  water. 

Now  ken>  my  reverend  sonsy  Mr, 
Thynmkled  dieeks  and  lyart  hair. 
Thy  half-shut  een  and  hodling  air. 

Area'  my  patoion's  faeL 
Nae  skyring  gowk,  my  dear,  oaa  see. 
Or  kwe,  or  grace,  or  heaven  in  thee; 
Yet  thou  hast  duurms  enow  £or  me ; 
Then  smile,  and  be  na  crueL 
Leese  me  on  thy  snawy  pow, 
Luckie  Nande,  LuddeNaneie ; 
Driest  wood  will  dthest  low. 
And,  Nande,  sae  will  ye  now* 

Troth  I  have  sung  the  sang  to  yon, 
^  Whidi  ne'er  anither  bard  wad  do; 
Hear  then  my  diaritaUe  vow. 

Dear  venerable  Nancie. 
But  if  the  warld  my  passion  wrang. 
And  say  ye  only  Hve  in  sang. 
Ken  I  despise  a  sland'ring  tongue. 
And  sing  to  please  my  fancy. 

This  beautiful  song,  which  at  once  instructs  us  in  do- 
mestic endearment  and  lyric  composition,  was  first  in- 
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troduoed  to  the  world  by  Allan  Ramsay-^it  is  marked 
as  an  old  song,  with  additions.  Bams^  however,  thoo^t 
it  was  all  IlBm8a3r'8,  except  the  choms ;  and  die  chorus 
he  imagined  might  belong  to  an  old  song,  prior  to  the 
mistake  which  the  lady  of  Gherrietrees  made  when  she 
concealed  the  Rev.  David  Williamson  fiom  the  dra- 
goons in  the  same  bed  with  her  daughter,  which  occa- 
sioned the  scoffing  song  to  the  same  air.  I  should  have 
agreed  with  Bums  (for  certainly  the  song  has  some- 
thing of  the  style  of  Aamsay  about  it)>  had  it  not  been 
for  a  commumcatioti  which  Lord  Wtoodhoosdee  made  on 
the  subject  to  Mr.  Crinnek.  ''  I  have  teason  to  believe 
that  no  part  of  the  words  of  this  song  was  written  by 
Ramsay.  I  have  been  informed  by  good  authority  that 
the  words  were  written  by  the  Hon.  Duncan  Forbes.^ 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.**  Though 
Ramsay  has  written  songs  of  as  great  merit,  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  could  have  laid  down  such  excellent  maxims 
for  song  writing,  at  least  he  has  given  us  manifold  ex- 
amples of  an  inforior  taste. 
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HAUD  AWA'  FRAE  ME.  DONALD. 

Hand  Mn^*,  hide  awa'» 

Hand  awa'  frae  me,  Donald ; 
I'y^  seen  the  uaa  I  w^A  oonld  love. 

But  that  waa  never  thee,  Donald : 
Wf  plnmed  bonnet  waving  proiid^ 

And  ckymore  at  thy  knee,  Donald, 
And  lord  o'  Moray's  mountains  hi^, 

Thou'rt  no  a  match  for  me,  Donald. 

Hand  awa',  bide  awa'. 

Hand  awa  finae  me,  Donald ; 
What  sairs  your  moontaina  and  your  loohs, 

'i  canna  swim  nor  flee^  Donald ! 
But  if  ye'U  come  when  yon  fsdr  sun 

Is  sunk  beneath  the  sea,  Donald^ 
I'll  quit  my  kin,  and  kilt  my  eoate^ 

And  take  the  hills  wi'  thee,  Donald. 

If  this  song  succeeds  in  removing  all  remembrance  of 
the  original  song  of  the  same  name,  it  will  render  some 
service  to  morality ;  £m  the  ancient  version  was  as  gross 
as  it  was  witty.  Many  songs  have  been  written  to  this 
air,  but  none  of  them  are  worthy  of  the  sweet  and 
simple  music.  It  is  the  first  air  I  ever  heard  either 
played  or  sung,  and  it  returns  on  me  with,  many  asso- 
ciations. 
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JEANIE,  WHERE  HAST  THOU  BEEN? 

O,  Jeanie,  Jeanie,  where  hast  (Ihni  been? 

Father  and  mother  ivere'eeeking  for  tkae ; 
Ye  hare  been  ranting^  playing  the  wanton^ 

Keeping  young  Jockie  oonipanie. 
O,  Bessie^  IVe  been  to  hear  the  null  dack. 

Getting  meal  ground  for  tiie  fiunilie ; 
As  ion  as  it  gade  I  bring  hame  the  sack^ 

For  the  miller  has  taken  nae  multure  frae  me. 

Ohj.Jeam^  Jeanie>  there's  meal  on  your  gown. 

The  suUer's  a  wanton  lad  and  a  slee ; 
The  vi^iial's  oome  hame  again  hale^  but  the  looo^ 

I  fear^  he  has.takan  the  multure  off  the& 
Oh,  Bessie,  ye  spread  your  linen  to  bleach,  * 

When  that  ^vas  done,  where  could  ye  be? 
E'en  gliding  away  to  a  nook  o'  the  wood* 

And  wanton  Willie  was  following  thee. 


Oh,  Jeanie,  Jeanie,  ye  gade  to.  the 

But  when  it  skaled,  wheveoonld  thou  be  ? 
Ye  came  nae  hame  till  it  was  miik. 

They  say  tlie  kissing  derkcame  wi'  ye: 
O  silly  lassie,  what  wilt  thon  do? 

In  saekdoth  gown  they^ll  heeze  thee  hie. 
Gae  look  io'tiiysei  wi'  wanton  WiU«— 

The  clerk  frae  creepies  will  keep  me  free. 


This  song  is  marked  as  old,  with  additions/  in  Allan 
Ramsa/s  collection.  There  is  mudi  humoor  and  much 
freedom^  as  tbore  will  tever  be  when  ladles  jreproach 
eadi  other  with-  their  gallantries.  Some  of  the  lines 
require  illu8tnid«n-^the dadk of  Ae  mill^  aroral and 
a  thrifty  sound,  is  now  mute  ibr  ever:  and  the-ttiller's 
multure,  so  often  dluded  to  in'  rhjae  «nd  in  prsverb, 
and  the  subject  too  of  an  ancient  song,  has  long  been 
commuted  lor  cadi  payment.  Even  the  stool  of  re- 
pentance has  disappeared  from  oQr  hirics;  a  maiden 
who  has  a  misfortune,  as  the  courtesy  of  nistio  speech 
calls  the  slip  which  depriyes  her  of  tJie^  title  sf  ^virgin, 
receives  the  pastor's  admonition,  standing  in  her  seat, 
or  commutes  her  shame  for  a*  sum  of  mooey,  proper- 
tioned  to  the  means  of  the  sinner— «  cunijiiwnise  which 
fills  the  purse  of  the  session,  if  it  foils  to  lessen  the  an- 
naal  amount  of  youthful  iransgreasloiis. 


THE  SOGER  LADDIE. 

My  soger  laddie,  is  .over  the  sea. 
And  he  will  bring  gold  and  siller  to  me ;    . 
And  when  he  comes  hsme^  he'll  make  me  a  lady ; 
My  blessing  gang  with  him  my  soger  laddie. 

My  doughty  laddie  is  handsome  and  brave. 
And  can  as  a  soger  and  lover  behave ; 
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True  to  his  country^  to  love  he  is  steady ; 
There's  few  to  oompare  with  my  sqger  laddie. 

Shield  him^  ye  angek,  frae  death  an'  alarms^ 
Betum  him  with  hiurels  to  my  langing  arms ; 
Syne  firae  all  my  care  he'll  pleasantly  free  me. 
When  back  to  my  wishes  my  soger  ye  gi'e  me. 

O  soon  may  Ids  honours  Uoom  &ir  on  his  brow. 
As  quickly  they  must^  if  he  get  his  due : 
For  in  noble  actions  his  coursge  is  ready. 
Which  makes  me  delight  in  my  soger  laddie. 

.  "  The  Soger  Laddie"  is  a  greater  favourite  wit&  the 
Scottish  multitude  than  with  the  publishers  of  our  lyrical 
eollectipiis:  the  words  are  good,  and  the  air  pleasing. 
War,  which  sends  the  flower  of  our  youth  into  foreign 
lands,  makes  many  hearts  have  an  interest  in  these 
verses.  The  air  deserves  more  heart-stirring  words— 
the  subject  is  of  a  martial  and  a  tender  nature.  I  wish 
Joanna  Baillie  would  give  half  an  hour's  meditation  to 
the  tune.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  adorned  our  nap- 
tional  melodies  with  verses  of  more  exquisite  native 
grace,  and  humorous  or  pathetic  beauty. 
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TWEEDSIDE. 

Wlien  P^gy  and  I  were  acquaint^ 

I  carried  my  noddle  fii'  hie ; 
Nae  lintwhite  on  a'  the  gay  plain, 

Nae  gowdspink  sae  bonnie  as  she. 
I  whistled,  I  pip'd,  and  I  sang ; 

I  woo'd,  but  I  cam'  nae  great  speed : 
Therefore  I  maun  wander  abroad. 

And  lay  my  banes  far  frae  the  Tweed. 

To  P^gy  my  love  I  did  tell ; 

My  tears  did  my  passion  express : 
Alas !  for  I  loved  her  o'er  weel> 

And  the  women  love  sic  a  man  less. 
Her  heart  it  was  frozen  and  cauld. 

Her  pride  had  my  min  decreed ; 
Therefore  I  maun  wander  awa', 
,  And  lay  my  banes  iar  frae  the  Tweed. 

Some  one  8a3fB,  the  air  of  *'  Tweedside"  was  the  com- 
position of  David  Riuio ;  <m  the  same  kind  of  grave 
authority  we  may  assign  to  all  our  anonymous  airs  and 
songs  musiciaos  and  poets.  Lord  Yester,  it  is  said,  was 
the  author  of  this  song ;  and  it  still  finds  admirers,  and 
(Obtains  a  place  in  our  collections,  though  Crawford  has 
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writ^cata  more  popular  lyric  But  imtow  will  alwap 
reward  those  wh9  are  her  servante*  That  woman  aeldom 
enrichee  a  romantic  and  enthoaiaBtic  youth  with  her 
affectionei^  wa«  a  bitter  truth  which  Lord  Yeater  ex* 
pericnoed  before  1680. 


THE  YELLOW  HAIR'D  LADDIE. 

The  yellow  hair'd  laddie  sat  on  yon  bum  brae. 
Cries,  milk  the  ewes,  lassie,  let  nane  o'  them  gae : 
The  maiden  she  milked^  and  blithely  she  sang. 
The  yellow  haired  laddie  shall  be  my  goodman. 
The  weather  is  cauld,  and  my  daithing  is  thin. 
My  ewes  are  new  clipped,  and  they  winna  bnght  iir: 
In  clusters  they  rin  o'er  the  lily-white  lea ; 
O  yellow  hair'd  laddie  come  bught  them  for  me. 

The  goodwife  cries  butt  the  house,  Jenny,  my  haira, 
The  cheese  is  to  make  and  the  butter  t6  earn.' 
The  cheese  it  may  sodden,  the  butter  may  sour, 
I'll  whisper  and  kiss  wi'  my  love  ae  half-hour. 
The  goodwife  cried  down  the  house,  Jenny,  my  dow. 
Thy  half-hour  is  flown,  and  the  ale  is  to  brew. 
Oh,  the  ale  it  may  stand,  and  hours  they  may  flee,'  * 
For  the  yellow  hair'd  laddie  my  husband  shall  bet  * 

This,  or  most  of  this,  is  a  very  old  song,  vAdtk  AQin 
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RaihMiy  saved  from  oblivicoi  and  imitated. '  In  ease  and 
simplicity  it  excels  the  songs  which  it  inspired.'  It  must 
stilly  however,  be  r^arded  as  incomplete:  the  ewes 
whidi  the  heroine  milks,  in  the  first  verse,  she  cannot 
boght  in  the  second ;  and  the  moving  of  the  scene  fWim 
the  hill-top  to  the  fire-side  seems  too  sudden  and  abrupt. 
I  have  printed  all  that  is  worth  preserving,  and  per- 
haps more. 


AULD  ROB  MORRIS. 

There's  auld  Rob  Morris  wha  wons  in  yon  glen. 
He's  the  king  of  gnde  fellows,  and  wale  of  auld  men. 
Has  four-score  of  black  sheep,  and  fourscore  white^  too. 
And  auld  Rob  Morris  is  the  man  ye  maun  lo'e. 

Hand  your  tongue,  mither,  and  let  that  abee. 
For  his  old  and  my  age  can  never  agree  ; 
They'll  never  agree,  and  that  will  be  seen. 
For  he  is  fourscore,  and  I'm  but  fifteen. 

Haud  your  tongue,  daughter,  and  lay  by  your  pride, 
For  he's  be  the  brid^oom,  and  ye'se  be  the  bride ; 
He  shall  lie  by  your  side,  and  kiss  ye  too. 
And  auld  Rob  Morris  is  the  man  ye  maun  lo'e. 

AuU  Rob  Morris  I  ken  him  fn'  wed. 
His  back  sticks  out  like  ony  peat-creel— 
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He's  (mtrshinii'd,  in-kneed^  and  risgle-eyed,  too; 
Anld  Bob  Morris  is  the  mail  111  ne'er  lo'e. 

Though  auld  Rob  Mofris  be  an  elderly  man^ 
Yet  his  auld  brass  it  will  buy  a  new  pan ; 
Then^  daog^ter^  ye  should  nae  be  sae  ill  to  shooy 
For  auld  Bob  Morris  is  the  man  ye  maun  lo'e. 

But  auld  Rob  Morris  I  never  will  hae> 
His  back  is  so  stiff,  and  his  beard  is  so  gray ; 
I  rather  wad  die  than  dwall  wi'  him  a  year ; 
Sae  mair  of  Rob  Morris  I  never  will  hear. 

Allan  Bamsay  extracted  this  very  clever  song  out  of 
a  very  long  lyric  composition  of  the  same  name^  in  which 
the  mother  sings  the  suit  of  Bob  Morris  with  all  a  mother's 
earnestness  after  worldly  welfare ;  and  the  daughter  dis- 
cusses his  personal  endowments  with  all  a  maiden's  wit 
and  with  less  than  a  maiden's  delicacy.    It  is  a  very 
happy  and  comic  performance :  the  sagacity  of  age  arms 
its  arguments  with  proverbs,  and  displays  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  territorial  wealth ;  youth,  on  the  other  hand^ 
can  hope  for  little  delight  from  a  worn  frame  and  a  gray 
beard,  and  draws  a  picture  of  the  venerable  admirer 
which  shows  that  the  pleasures  she  counts  upon  are  of 
a  personal  nature,  such  as  fifteen  can  never  expect  from 
fourscore.    Bums  has  borrowed  the  two  first  lines  for 
the  commencement  of  his  song  with  the  same  name — a 
very  beautiful  and  sweet  production. 
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CLOUT  THE  CAULDRON. 

« 

Have  you  any  pots  or  pan8» 

Or  any  broken  chandlers? 
I  am  a  tinker  to  my  trade. 

And  newly  come  fne  Flanders, 
As  scant  of  siller  as  of  grace. 

Disbanded,  we're  a  bad  run ; 
Gar  tell  the  lady  of  the  place, 

I'm  come  to  dont  her  cauldron. 

Madam,  if  you  have  waik  for  me, 

111  do't  to  your  contentment. 
And  dinna  care  a  single  flie 

For  any  man's  resentment : 
For,  lady  feur,  though  I  appear 

To  ev'ry  ane  a  tinker. 
Yet  to  yoursel  I'm  benld  to  tell, 

I  am  a  gentle  jinker. 

Love,  Jupiter  into  a  swan 

Tum'd,  for  his  lovely  Leda; 
He  like  a  bull  o'er  meadows  ran^ 

To  carry  off  £uFopa* 
Then  may  not  I,  as  well  as  he^ 

To  cheat  your  Argus  blinker, 
And  win  your  love,  like  mighty  Jove, 

Thus  hide  me  in  a  tinker? 


, .     Sir,  jre  wpjfeax  a  cnimim  W^  ..  ^^^  r^  cot  isl 


But  tkia  fine  plat  jmi%&il  i%r  . ..  ^  ^Iqq 
For  there  is  xieithev  pot  Bor  pap  .  { 

Of  mine  you'll  drive  a  nail  in.   . 
Then  bind  your  budget  on  your  bfdt^     .;..;/ 

And  nails  up  in  your  apvqui^.         ,  ..  ,  ., 
For  I've  a  tinker  under  tack 
That's  used  to  clout  my  cauldron. 

A  Galloway  tradition  ascribes  to  a  Oordoa  of  the 
house  of  K^xun^  the  honour  of  composing  the  ^i^igaul 
words  of  this  song,  which  are  suppo^  to  hare  assisted 
Allan  Ramsay  in  writing  the  present  lyric  Ifi  the  dis* 
guiK  of  a  tinker  .or  wandering  gipsy^  h)S  spught  to  elude 
the  search  of  the  Parliamentarians  in  the  times  of  Crom- 
well ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  sonie  amour^  he  made 
the  verses^  of  which  the  two  first  lines  of  the  common 
song  form  a  part.  The  air  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Blacksmith  and  his  apron ;"  indeed,  abetter 
known  in  many  places  than  by  the  name  of ''  Clout  the 
Cauldron/'  and  this  seems  too  to  have  formed  part  of 
an  ancient  song>  of  which  I  regret  my  inability  %o  grre 
any  specimens.  But "  Clout  the  Cauldron"  ms  a  well 
known  song  and  air  in  early  times :  tradition  sc^  that 
the  second  Bishop  Chisholm,  of  Duinblane>  used  merrily 
to  observe,  that  were  it  his  misfortune  to  go  to  be  hanged, 
nothing  could  soothe  him  so  much  on  the  way  ps  to  hear 
"  Clout  the  Cauldron"  played.  The  soii^  of  Sanuay 
is  certainly  in  a  freer  style  than  is.  accepta^e  now; 
but  it  18  fiar  too  lively  and  peculiar  to  be  amended,  and 
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Ikr  too  grettt  a  fiitomrite  to  be  omitted.  It  b  almost  tlie 
only  song  in  iriddk  he  lias  introdnoed  his  fiivbmite 
heathen  gods  with  effect ;  here  they  heighten  the  humonr 
and  augment  the  mock  heroic  spirit  of  the  composition. 
Well  m%ht  the  lady  say^  when  she  heard  a  tinkerspeak 
BO  learnedly,  "'Sit,  ye  appear  a  conning  man." 


AJS  I  WENT  OUT  AE  MAY-MORNING. 

As  I  went  out  ae  May-morning, 
A  May-morning  it  chanced  to  be^ 

0  there  I  saw  a  very  bonnie  lass 
Come  linkjn  o'er  the  lea  to  me  : 

And  O,  she  was  a  weel-fjaured  lass. 
Sweet  as  a  flower  that  moment  sprung ; 

1  said,  hit  maid,  can  ye  &ncy  me  ? 

She  laughed,  and  said,  I  am  too  young. 

I  took  her  by  the  lily-white  hand. 

And  by  the  waist  sae  straight  and  sma'. 
And  lang  in  others  eyes  we  gazed. 

As  we  gaed  down  the  greenwood  shaw : 
The  hawthorns  flourished  fresh  and  fidr. 

And  o'er  our  heads  the  small  birds  sung ; 
And  never  a  word  the  lassie  said. 

But  gentle  sir,  I  am  too  young. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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To  be  your  bride,  I  am  too  young; 

And  far  o'er  proud  to  be  your  loon : 
This  is  tlie  mom  of  merry  May, 

And  I'll  be  aulder,  sir,  in  June. 
It  was  the  mom  of  merry  May, 

The  odonniB  flowers  beneath  m  sprui^  ;- 
The  lassie  sighed,  and  said,  sweet  sir. 

Come  wed  me,  but  I  am  too  young. 

The  old  song  of  which  this  is  a  portiim  k  {ninted  in 
the  Museom.  The  heroine  states  her  amd&Mi  tifae  one 
before  the  minister  and  elders ;  and  her  regard  &ar  truth 
induces  her  to  speak  very  frankly  and  very  plainly. 
Such  liberties  oould  not  well  be  indulged  in,  and  I  was 
obliged,  while  I  abated  the  freedom,  t»  abridge  the 
story.  Our  old  aongs  abound  in  such  casual  enoounters 
and  indulgences :  indeed,  the  romaaoes  led  the  way,  the 
ballads  followed,  and  a  lighter  and  more  lasting  kind  of 
composition  sought  to  perpetuate  the  meetinga  in  the 
woods  of  that  lordly  savage  man  with  the  softer  savage 
woman.  The  world  has  grown  more  effeminate  and 
more  wily  sihce,  and  ladies  can  lose  their  reputations  at 
home  without  seeking  to  oast  them  away  in  wildernesses. 
It  is  a  discreet  world,  and  may  in  time  become  devoac 
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LADY  ONLIE. 

As  I  came  in  by  Thoniie-baiik, 

And  by  the  sonny  shore  o'  Buckie^ 
O  I  slept  in  to  take  a  cap 

Wi'  Lady  Onlie,  honest  luckie : 
Her  foaming  die,  her  merry  tale> 

A  kiss  at  times  when  things  are  luoky ; 
The  mirk  mirk  hoors  she  lends  them  wings 

Glide  Lady  Onlie,  honest  luckie. 

Her  house  sae  bien>  her  curch  sae  dean, 

I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chuckie ; 
And  cheerly  blinks  the  ingle-gleed 

Of  Lady  Onlie,  honest  luckie. 
Her  drink  is  strong,  her  lips  are  sweet, 

I  taste  them  as  I  go  to  Buckie. 
Sic  things  maun  be,  if  I  sell  ale. 

Quo'  Lady  Onli^  honest  luckie. 

I  ^Dond  most  of  this  merry  little  song  in  (|he  Museum, 
and  in  trimming  it  for  publication  I  have  added  nothing 
more  than  the  original  words  seemed  to  warrant.  If  I 
have  caused  the  hostess  to  add  other  allurements  to  her 
house  than  those  of  strong  ale  and  a  cheerful  fire,  pro- 
verbial imputation  and  the  example  of  Tarn  O'Shanter 
may  bear  the  blame.  The  last  line  save  one  is  a  proverb 
in  current  use  among  those  acquainted  with  alehouses. 

x2 
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JOHN  OCHILTREE. 

O  honest  auld  John  Ochiltree^ 

My  winsome  auld  John  Ochiltree, 

When  moonlight  comes^  slip  o'er  the  moor^ 

And  dance  as  ye  have  danced  before. 

Alake  !  alake !  I  downa  now 

Step  rashly  as  I  wont  to  do ; 

For  mirth  and  might  have  fled  frae  me, 

Frae  honest  auld  John  Ochiltree. 

My  honest  man,  John  Ochiltree, 
My  cantie  auld  John  Ochiltree, 
Come  o'er  and  crack  wi'  me  at  e'en. 
And  mirth  and  might  may  come  again. 

0  walaways,  my  sonsie  quean. 
When  dames  are  daffin-ripe  at  e'en, 

1  sigh — sic  sweets  are  no  for  me. 
For  honest  auld  John  Ochiltree. 

O  walaways,  John  Ochiltree, 

For  monie  a  time  I  tauld  ye  free. 

Ye  rade  sae  fieist  by  sea  and  land. 

And  kept  sae  slack  a  bridle-hand. 

Thy  gallant  steed  wad  droop  and  tine. 

Thy  sight  wad  faol,  thy  strength  wad  dwine; 

Light  leaves  the  sky,  and  leafs  the  tree, 

Sae  might  leaves  auld  John  Ochiltree. 
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It  cheers  me  up  to  hear  thee  sing, 
I'll  come  to  thee^  my  sin  sweet  thing. 
And  well  think  on  our  former  wark^ 
When  we  gade  daunering  in  the  dark ; 
When  mirth  was  rife,  when  joys  were  cheap. 
When  life's  blood  gave  a  warmer  leap. 
And  hopes  were  high,  and  hearts  were  free. 
Quo'  honest  auld  John  Ochiltree. 

Allan  Ramsay,  wherever  he  found  it,  printed  this  song 
as  ancient  in  the  Teartable  Miscellany :  and  certainly  it 
has  many  tokens  of  antiquity  about  it.  His  copy,  ex- 
ceedingly curious  as  it  is,  and  valuable  for  a  peculiar 
vein  of  free  humour,  seems  to  be  made  up  of  fragments ; 
the  sense  is  rendered  imperfect  or  obscure,  and  the 
original  intention  of  the  poet  is  interrupted  before  the 
end  of  the  song.  I  know  not  that  I  have  amended  it, 
but  something  was  necessary  to  be  done ;  and  I  wish  my 
success  equalled  my  liking  to  the  dramatic  spirit  of  the 
original.  The  name  of  the  hero  of  the  song  has  obtained 
a  celebrity  which  the  verse  was  unable  to  confer  by  the 
inimitable  Edie  Ochiltree  of  the  Antiquary.  But  ex- 
cept in  age  and  in  name  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  them ;  and  if  honest  John  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  shrewd  and  facetious  mendicant,  he  has  been 
the  occasion  of  more  pleasure  than  the  hero  of  any  other 
song  in  the  language. 
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MY  WIFE'S  A  WILFU'  WEE  TmNG. 

Mjr  wife's  8  wilfii'  wee  thing. 
My  wife's  a  wilfu'  wee  thing,  - 
My  wife's  a  wanton  wee  thing, 

She  winna  be  guided  by  me : 
Her  folly  wha  can  hide  it  ? 
Her  wilfu'ness  wha  bide  it  ? 
She  was  wanton  ere  she  brided. 

And  will  be  till  she  die. 

She  sold  her  gown  and  she  drank  it. 
And  went  to  the  kirk  in  a  blanket ; 
And  danced  and  cried,  Bethanket, 

O  wha's  sae  merry  as  me ! 
The  elders  a'  forbade  her. 
The  parson  sair  miscaud  her. 
And  I  took  her  hame  and  tawed  her. 

Yet  a  wanton  wife  was  she. 

I'll  soon  be  dolled  wi*  thinking. 
She'll  soon  gang  daft  wi'  drinking, 
Sae  down  the  hill  like  winking. 

We'll  gang,  my  wife  and  me. 
She  spent  an  hour  in  quaffin'. 
She  spent  an  hour  in  laughin*. 
And  wared  a  night  in  daffin'. 

And  braw  a  gude  bairn  grew  she. 
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Rude  and  coarse  though  the  ancient  worda  of  this  song 
were,  as  many  well  know,  such  was  their  liveliness  and 
such  the  more  than  corresponding  excellence  of  the  air, 
that  they  found  as  much  &Your  as  many  well  polished 
and  more  ambitious  strains.  I  have  heard  them  sung 
again  and  again,  and  the  starting  line  stood  ever  thus, 
"  My  wife*s  a  wallopin  wee  thing."  I  could  certainly 
diversify  this  notice  with  many  variations  of  the  song, 
but  they  are  generally  so  uncouth  and  so  full  of  repeti- 
tions that  I  cannot  please  myself,  and  should  liot  be 
likely  to  please  others  with  my  selections.  Of  the  pre* 
sent  copy,  like  all  other  oral  songs,  some  lA  new  and 
much  old. 


JOHN  COME  KISS  ME  NOW. 

O  John  come  kiss  me,  now,  now,  now, 

O  John  come  kiss  me  now ; 
The  present  time's  the  pleasant  time, 

Sae  make  nae  mair  ado : 
The  passing  time's  the  sweetest  time. 

To  them  wha  woo  and  daut ; 
Sae  I'll  gae  kiss  my  ain  gudeman. 

It's  neither  sin  nor  faut. 

O  John  come  kiss  me  now,  now,  now, 
O  John  come  kiss  me  now ; 


9ift  fi€»mi»  sosoa. 

The  «iMi«l^  Il]^]i4ttlt*f^'' 
9br  twir  yoitt^  Mogtt  io'WOD ;    1  '  •    I  .> 

Tni£  loveli  fidtl  htfttr's  tiie^iiddiiiglit'Jnii^  r  A 
I've  heoad  my  gtwtfije  atffv  ,     - :    • 

But  ni  steal  joy  frae  mirk  midniglitj 
And  gie't  it  to  honeit  day* 

O  John  come  kiss  me  now^  now,  now, 

O  John  oome  kiss  me  now, 
Come>  rest  ye>  and  gi'e  me  a  kiss, 

Ye're  weary  wi'  the  plow : 
Ck>me  hame^  lad^  and  let's  have  some  mirth. 

For  y<nith  flies  fast  away ; 
We'll  laugh  and  daut,  while  we  are  young. 

And  groan  when  we  are  gray. 

This  is  one  of  the  songs  which  Wedderburn  sought  to 
seduce  from  the  service  of  honest  mirth  and  domestic 
j<^,  and  convert  it  into  an  useful  vassal  of  the  refbnned 
church :  it  is  needless  to  say  with  what  success.  It  is 
therefore  a  very  old  song,  or  at  least  some  of  it  is  very 
old.  The  present  vernon  seeks  to  preserve  the  original 
aim  of  the  old  minstrel  and  supp(Xrt  his  spirit.  In  the 
Musical  Museum  the  ancient  measure  of  the  verse  has 
suffered  a  change  which  seems  not  for  the  better,  though 
some  lines  of  merit  are  mingled  with  the  earlier  words. 
Allan  Ramsay,  in  his  lively  tale  of  ''The  Lure,"  di« 
rectly  refers  to  this  song  as  a  popular  one. 

This  was  a  fresh  young  landart  lass, 
Wi'  cheeks  like  cherries,  een  like  glass; 


Few  coato  sUi  ivoK^if^^  Aqltj«i«99rJkttt»^ 
And, ''  Joliiij  «iiie.kiBft  im  aov/'  4i<»4UMd> 
As  Am  difd'  d'«v  tl»e  bealy  kaowcs^  i 

Oaim  to  the  bu^its  to  milk.ber  jowet. 


These  lines  contain  saeh  a  picture  of  yonth^  and 
health,  and  life,  and  joy,  as  has  been  seldom  equalled. 


iET  ME  IN  THIS  AE  NIGHT. 

O  lassie,  art  thoa  sleeping  yet. 
Or  are  ye  waking,  I  wad  wit? 
Thy  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  foot. 

And  here  I  maun  remain-o. 
O  let  me  in  this  ae  night. 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night  ; 
O  let  me  in  this  ae  night. 

Or  I'll  ne'er  come  back  again-o. 

Deep  is  the  way  wi'  snaw  and  sleet. 
And  wild,  the  night  wi'  wind  and  weet ; 
My  shoon  are  frozen  on  my  feet, 

Sae  lang  I  maun  remain-o. 
O  let  me  in  this  ae  night. 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 
The  wildness  o'  this  winter  night 

Might  conquer  thy  disdain-o. 
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Nov,  where  dwell  ye  when  ye're  at 
What  are  ye  like— have  ye  a  name — 
Are  ye  heav  Vs  wark,  and  think  ye  diame 

In  sunshine  to  be  seen-o? 
Away  thy  ways,  this  ae  night. 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  ni^t. 
And  come  this  way  in  daylight- 
Its  honester  than  e'en-o. 

Some  ca'  me  £ur,  some  ca'  me  fause. 
Of  mickle  mirth  I  am  the  cause. 
For  I'm  the  laird  o'  Windie-waas, 

A  house  of  ancient  fame-o. 
Sae  let  me  in  this  ae  night. 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night  : 
Show  me  the  way  this  ae  nig^it. 

And  I'll  ken  the  way  again-o. 

My  daddie's  wondrous  light  o'  sleep ; 
My  aunt  my  chamber  keys  maun  keep ; 
I  wot  my  casements  chirp  and  cheep. 

Else  I  wad  let  ye  in-o* 
I'd  let  you  in  this  ae  night. 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night ; 
I'll  let  ye  in  this  ae  night. 

If  ye'U  ne'er  do't  again-o. 

0, 1*11  steal  in  like  sweet  moonli^t. 
And  ere  the  laverock  takes  his  fli^t 
I'll  glide  awa  like  glamour  slight, 
Ye'U  h^dly  think  I've  been-o. 


t' 
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Sae  let  me  in  this  ae  nighty 

This  ae,  ae^  ae  night ; 
A  waer  heart,  a  wearier  wight^ 

Never  woo'd  at  e'en-o. 

In  seeking  to  free  tUs  song  from  tiie  impurities 
with  which  it  was  surrounded  and  mingled,  I  was  oon- 
scions  that  mudi  of  it  was  old,  and  merited  some  attempt 
to  purify  it.  The  laird  of  Windy-waas,  who  seeks  to 
impose  an  aerial  title  on  the  simplicity  of  the  maiden, 
had  more  success  in  the  ancient  Tersion  than  he  has  been 
allowed  in  this.  Windy-waas,  a  house  of  ancient  fame, 
corresponds  with  the  visionary  structure  so  exquisitely 
described  by  Butler: 

With  roof  of  air,  and  walls  of  wind. 

I  could  swell  this  note  with  many  stray  Terses  of  this 
popular  lyric.     The  maiden  varies  her  counsel : 

Cast  aff  the  shoon  frae  aff  yere  feet. 
Cast  back  the  door  unto  the  weet> 
Syne  through  the  chamber  quietly  creep. 
And  make  but  little  din-o. 

Her  pleasure  at  learning  her  wooer  was  a  laird  is  graphic 
and  lively : 

A  laird !  quo'  she,  and  then  she  leuch — 
Thanks  to  the  fortune ! — that's  enough — 
Come  cannilie  in,  make  little  sough, 
I'm  lying  a'  my  laue-o. 
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BEDS  OF  SWEET  ROSE& 

As  I  wasa  waUdng 

One  nuHming  in  Mblj, 
The  fimall  birds  sang  sweetly. 

The  floweis  were  blooming  gay, 
,0b>  there  I  met  my  true  lore. 

Am  fresh  as  dawning  day, 
Down  amajQg  the  beds  of  sweet  rosea. 

Fu'  white  was  her  bare  foot. 

New  bathed  in  the  dew; 
Whiter  was  her  white  hand. 

Her  cen  were  bonnie  blue ; 
And  kind  were  her  whispers. 

And  sweet  was  her  mou, 
Down  amang  the  beds  of  sweet  roses. 

My  father  and  my  mother 

I  wot  they  told  me  true. 
That  I  liked  ill  to  thrash. 

And  I  liked  worse  to  plough; 
But  I  vow  the  maidens  liked  me. 

For  I  kend  the  way  to  woo, 
Down  among  the  beds  of  sweet  roses. 

The  air  to  which  these  verses  were  commonly  sung 
gave  utterance,  about  forty  years  ago,  to  the  religious 
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hymns  of  Mrs.  Bachan  and  her  fimatical  followers.  This 
singular  woman^  called  '^  Our  Lady"  by  her  people, 
wandered  over  the  country^  preachhig  that  the  time  was 
at  hand  when  the  curse  would  be  removed  from  the  earth, 
and  original  sin  be  taken  fitrni  mankind.  'SHie  imagined 
that,  under  the  new  dispensation,  the  air  would  be  so 
gentle,  and  all  seasons  so  delightful,  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  might  go  unattired ;  and  that  their 
bodies,  restored  to  their  original  condition,  would  know 
no  decay,  and  need  no  food.  She  preached  up  an  eternal 
honeymoon,  and  made  many  proselytes.  I  have  heard 
that  one  of  the  maidens  who  followed  her  was  so  beautiful 
that  site  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  our  great 
national  poet.  But  time,  which  sobers  down  many  follies, 
snatched  Mrs.  Buchan  away ;  and  her  followers,  over- 
whelmed and  confounded  by  the  death  of  one  who  had 
preached  that  she  should  never  die,  became  r^ular  and 
industrious.  Their  spinning-wheels  and  linen  were  in 
much  repute.  Indeed,  something  of  a  superstitious  in- 
fluence still  clings  to  the  remains  of  that  curious  people-^ 
a  Galloway  lady  has  sewed  shrouds  for  herself  and  her 
sons  out  of  a  web  which  was  purchased  from  the  followers 
of  Our  Lady."  I  know  not  what  they  are  expected  to  be 
a  charm  against.  Part  of  this  song  is  printed  in  Johnson's 
Musical  Museum — it  is  now  completed.  I  think  the 
line  which  gives  a  name  to  the  song  is  part  of  a  much 
older  lyric,  and  that  it  has  come  from  the  south. 
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THE  MERRY  MEN-O. 

When  I  was  red,  and  ripe,  and  crouae. 

Ripe  and  crouse,  ripe  and  crouae. 
My  &ther  built  a  wee,  wee  houae. 

To  hand  me  firae  the  men-o ; 
There  came  a  lad  and  gae  a  shout, 

Gae  a  shout,  gae  a  shout — 
The  waas  fell  in,  and  I  fell  out 

Amang  the  merry  men-o. 

I  dream  sic  sweet  things  in  my  sleep. 

In  my  sleep,  in  my  sleep. 
My  mither  says  I  winna  keep 

Amang  sae  mony  men-o. 
When  plums  are  ripe  they  should  be  pou'd. 

Should  be  pou'd,  should  be  pou'd; 
When  maids  are  ripe,  they  maun  be  woo'd 

At  seven  years  and  ten-o. 

My  love— I  cried  it  at  the  port. 

At  the  'poxt,  at  the  port. 
The  captain  bade  a  guinea  fbr't. 

The  colonel  he  bade  ten-o  ; 
The  chaplain  he  bade  siller  for't, 

SiUer  for't,  siller  for't ; 
But  the  Serjeant  he  bade  naething  for't. 

And  he  came  farthest  ben-o. 
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Another  version  of  this  carious  song  is  printed  in 
*^  The  Ballad  Book/'  from  which  I  have  extracted  the 
clever  song  of  **  Til  ganr  our  gndeman  trow."  It  is 
directed  to  l^  song  to  the  tone  of  the  "  Birks  of  Aber- 
feldie."  There  are  many  repetitions^  and  yet  the  life 
and  glee  continues  unimpaired  to  the  close.  A  specimen 
may  not  be  unacceptable. 

My  mither  built  a  wee,  wee  house-— 
A  wee,  wee  house — a  wee,  wee  house ; 

My  mither  built  a  wee,  wee  housfr. 
To  keep  me  frae  the  men-o : 

The  waas  fell  in,  and  I  fell  out— 

The  waas  fell  in,  and  I  fell  out — 

The  waas  fell  in,  and  I  fell  out 
Amang  the  merry  men-o. 

As  the  moon,  as  Butler  wittily  says,  is  best  examined 
by  her  own  light,  so  is  song  often  best  illustrated  by 
song.  It  would  be  an  acceptable  labour  to^  who  are 
curious  in  the  history  of  national  song  to  collect  the  in- 
numerable fragments  of  ancient  and  modem  verse  still 
current  among  the  peasantry,  and  print  them,  without 
change  or  augmentation,  for  private  perusal. 
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THE  DUSTY  MILLER. 

Hey  the  dusty  miller^ 

And  his  diuty  coat. 
He  will  win  a  shilling, 

Ere  he  spend  a  groat. 
Diiflty  was  the  coot. 

Dusty  was  the  odionr. 
Dusty  was  the  kiss 

That  I  gat  frae  the  miller. 

Hey  the  dusty  miller^ 

And  his  dusty  sadc, 
Leese  me  on  the  calling 

Fills  the  dusty  peck ; 
Fills  the  dusty  peck^ 

Brings  the  pennie  siller ; 
I  wad  gie  my  coatie 

For  the  dusty  miller. 

Hey  the  merry  miller^ 

As  the  wheel  rins  roun. 
And  the  clapper  daps^ 

My  heart  gies  a  stoun. 
Water  grinds  the  com. 

Water  wins  the  siller ; 
When  the  dam  is  dry, 

I  daute  wi'  the  miller. 
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The  millers  of  both  north  and  soath  have  for  a  long 
period  been  great  fevoorites  of  the  rustic  Muse ;  and 
their  love  of  sodal  ^ee,  and  the  plfeniy  ivith  which  their 
calling  surrounded  them^  are  generally  the  chief  mat- 
ters of  lyric  admiration.  The  present  song  is  perhaps 
the  cleverest  of  all  the  old  songs  on  that  subject ;  the 
first  verse  obtained  tie  notice  of  Bums  finr  its  liveliness 
and  naivete,  and  some  immaterial  amendments  in  the 
second  verse  are  from  his  hand.  The  concluding  verse 
is  more  modem  than  the  others,  but  it  supports  the 
starting  spirit  of  the  composition^  and  I 'have  admitted 
it  to  prolong  a  littk  the  pleasure  its  oompanions  excited. 
Most  of  the  song  is  very  old^  and  both  air  and  words  are 
ancient  fietvourites. 


THE  PLOUGHMAN. 

The  ploughman  he's  a  merry  lad, 

A  merry  lad  and  bonnie ; 
The  ploughman  lad  shall  be  my  love. 

While  simmer  suns  are  sunny : 
He  gies  me  many  a  kindly  grip. 

And  dautes  me  in  the  gloamin ; 
My  heart  comes  loupin  to  my  lips 

Whenever  I  see  my  ploughman. 

VOL.  II.  T^ 
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My  ploughman  he  comes  hame  at  e'en, 

A  wet  lad  or  a  weary ; 
Cast  off  the  wet,  take  something  het. 

Then  hey  for  bed  my  dearie : 
I  trim  the  gleed^  and  make  the  bed« 

What  hand  can  make  it  safter  1 
And  Where's  the  lad  whose  look  and  grip 

Can  put  a  lassie  dafter. 

The  bonniest  sight  I  ever  saw 

Was  by  the  brig  of  Johnstone, 
For  'midst  a  rank  of  rosie  queans 

I  saw  my  dearie  dancin' : 
Snaw  white  stockings  on  his  1^, 

And  siller  buckles  glancing 
A  gude  blue  bonnet  on  his  head. 

And  O,  but  he  was  handsome  ! 

There  are  several  versions  .of  this  old  song,  some  with 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  indelicacy,  and  others  with  no 
small  share  of  dulness,  while  a  third  kind  may  be  found 
which  unites  both  these  exceptionable  qualities.  Herd 
published  a  very  old  and  unequal  copy,  which  contains 
some  clever  lines : — 

Plough  yon  hill,  and  plough  yon  dale. 

Plough  yon  faugh  and  faUow ; 
Wha  winna  drink  my  ploughman's  health. 

He's  but  a  dirty  fellow. 
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Tradition^  too^  rappUes  her  fragments;  many  of  them 
curiooB  and  characteristic  : — 

He  ploughs  the  hangh,  he  plou^is  ihe  hohn. 

And  water-fiorrows't  troly^ 
Then  leaves  his  soke  amid  the  furr. 

And  oomes  and  dantes  me  duly. 

We  have,  however,  very  few  songs  commemorating  the 
pleasant  labour  of  coltivating  the  earth.  Bums,  though 
a  ploughman  himself,  while  he  immortalised  many  rural 
pursuits,  left  that  at  which  the  Muse  found  him  mth- 
out  any  acknowledgment  in  lyrie  verse. 


GO  TO  THE  KYE  WF  ME. 

O  was  she  nae  worthy  of  kisses. 

Far  mae  than  twa  or  three, 
And  worthy  o'  bridal  blisses, 

Wha  went  to  the  kye  wi'  me  ? 
O  go  to  the  kye  wi'  me,  my  love. 

Go  to  the  kye  wi'  me; 
Over  the  bum  and  through  the  broomj 

And  I'll  be  merry  wi'  thee. 

y2 
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I  have  a  house  a  biggin, 

Anither  that's  like  to  hi. 
And  I  love  a  scomfu'  lassie. 

That  grieves  me  warst  of  a'. 
O  go  to  the  kye  wi'  me,  my  love, 

60  to  the  kye  wi'  me ; 
Ye'U  think  nae  mair  o'  yere  mother 

When  'mang  the  broom  wi*  me. 

By  the  ripeness  of  thy  lips. 

By  the  sparkling  of  thy  e'e. 
By  the  witchery  o'  thy  wit, 

Thou'lt  aye  be  dear  to  me. 
O  go  to  the  kye  wi'  me,  my  love. 

Go  to  the  kyewi'  me; 
Ye'Il  never  lang  for  daylight 

When  'neath  the  moon  wi'  me. 

Much  of  this  song  is  very  old,  and  the  air  to  ^ich 
it  is  commonly  united  is  very  beautiful.  A  fragment 
was  printed  by  Herd,  and  the  whole  was  retouched  for 
the  Museum,  with  little  abatement  of  the  original  free- 
dom of  the  language.  The  old  versesare  much  too 
curious  and  clever  to  be  omitted ;  but  I  must  conceal 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  note  some  of  the  words  which  de- 
listed our  grandmothers.  Good  innocent  old  ladies! 
they  had  all  the  virtue,  and  little  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
their  descendants. 
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I  ba'e  a  house  a  biggm^ 

Anither  that's  like  to  fa'; 
And  I  ha'e  a  lassie  wi'  bairn. 

Which  vexes  me  want  of  a'. 

But  if  she  be  wi'  bairn. 

As  I  trow  wed  she  be, 
I  ha'e  an  auld  mother  at  home ' 

Will  doadle  it  on  her  knee. 


THE  CUCKOO. 

The  pleasant  sommer-time's  at  hand, 

I  hear  the  sweet  cuckoo, 
The  com  is  growing  green  and  long, 

The  lamb  bleats  by  the  ewe: 
The  grasshopper  sings  for  the  sun,    • 

The  cricket  sings  for  heat. 
But  when  ye  hear  the  cuckoo's  soug. 

Be  sure  the  season's  sweet- 

The  throstle  sings  not  till  the  light. 
The  lark  not  till  the  dawn, 

The'maTis  when  the  pear-trees  bud. 
And  woman  sings  for  man : 
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Tliey  sing  but  to  be  heard  or  aeen. 

In  bower  at  budding  boogfa ; 
Sae  singB  nae  my  meek  modest  bird^ 

The  gray  unseen  onckoo. 

I  would  persuade  myself  that  the  ^'  Cuckoo"  has 
borrowed  a  few  notes  from  some  of  our  earlier  songs  in 
honour  of  the  favourite  bird :— -I  had  almost  called  it  a 
songster,  and  if  I  had^  my  mistake  would  not  have  been 
much,  for  the  delight  which  its  cry,  though  monotonous, 
gives  is  equal  to  the  pleasure  of  some  of  our  sweetest 
music.  There  is  a  song  well  known  in  the  ncnrth  of 
England,  whidi  seems  not  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Scottish  bard  :— 

Summer  is  a  coming  in. 

And  loud  sings  the  cuckoo : 
The  com  gtows,  the  mead  blows. 

The  wood  shoots  green  anew : 
On  every  blade  of  grass  at  mom 

There  glows  a  drop  of  dew. 
When  grass  is  loog,  then  is  the  song 

Of  the  summer  bird  cuckoo. 

This  modem  song  seems  borrowed— for  in  song  there 
is  borrowing  without  measure,  and  imitations  without 
end— from  a  rare  old  song  in  the  Harlcian  Manuscripts, 
quoted  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Joseph  Ritson.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  foraier  to  be  as  old  as  the  fifteenth 
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century^  and  by  the  latter  to  be  of  the  age  of  Henry 
the  Third — the  first  verse  may  be  rendered  thus  :-— 

Summer  is  a  coming  in^ 

Loud  sings  cuckoo^ 
Groweth  seed^  and  bloweth  mead. 

And  springeth  the  wood  new. 

The  most  ancient  species  of  musical  imitation  is  the 
song  of  the  "  Cuckoo."  A  very  fine  madrigal  in  three 
parts,  composed  about  the  year  1600,  contains  the 
Cuckoo's  song ;  and  it  has  found  its  way  into  several 
very  early  and  esteemed  collections  I  once  heard  a 
very  merry  and  witty  song,  sung  in  honour  of  the  fol- 
lies of  the  first  mom  of  April ;  and  I  am  sorry  my  me- 
mory has  not  served  me  so  well  in  this  as  it  has  done 
in  many  other  things.  It  recorded  the  adventures  of  a 
simpleton,  or  hunt-the-gowk,  in  search  of  a  left-hand 
hammer,  and  the  o'erword  was  ever  **  cuckoo,  cuckoo." 
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LABS,  AN  I  GOME  NEAR  THEE. 

loM,  an  I  oome  neur  thee. 

Lass,  an  I  ocxme  near  thee, 
I'll  gaur  a'  thy  ribbons  reel. 

Lass,  an  I  ocxme  near  thee. 
ThoQ  art  sae  bonny  and  sae  proud, 

Deil  a  ane  dare  steer  thee; 
But  m  gaur  a'  thy  ribbons  reel. 

Lass,  an  I  oome  near  thee. 

Wave  again  thy  lily  hand. 

Fairest  work  o'  nature ; 
Smile  again  wi'  that  dark  eye. 

Thou  divinest  creature : 
Barer  than  a  new-bom  star—? 

Ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  thee ; 
My  heart  is  far  too  full  for  speech^ 

Lass,  when  I  oome  near  thee. 

The  old  fragment  which  is  woven  into  these  two 
verses  is  of  some  antiquity,  and  probably  bdonged  to  a 
song  of  a  more  exceptionable  character  for  decorum  than 
the  present.  I  feel  great  unwillingness  to  throw  any 
curious  old  verses  away,  as  there  is  always  something 
original  about  the  language,  or  the  sentiment,  or  the 
character  they  contain. 
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JAMIE,  COME  TRY  ME. 

Jamie,  ocxme  try  me, 
Jamie,  oxme  try  me ; 
If  ye  wad  win  my  love. 
Can  yena  try  me? 
If  ye  should  ask  my  love. 
Could  I  deny  thee  ? 
If  ye  wad  win  my  love, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 

My  heart  leaps  light,  my  love. 
When  ye  come  nigh  me ; . 
If  I  had  wings,  my  lov^. 
Think  na  I'd  fly  thee. 
If  ye  wad  woo  me,  love, 
Wha  can  espy  thee? 
I'm  far  aboon  fortune,  lov^. 
When  I  am  by  thee. 

I  come  from  my  chamber 
When  the  moon's  glowing; 
I  walk  by  the  streamlet 
'Mang  the  broom  flowing. 
The  bright  moon  and  stats,  love-^ 
None  else  espy  me ; 
A214  if  ye  wad  win  my  lovp, 
Jamie,  come  try  me. 
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Tradition  will  readily  supply  me  with  more  verses  of 
this  old  song  than  is  printed ;  but  tradition  is  a  lady 
not  over  choice  in  her  remembrance,  and  redtes  what  we 
cannot  on  all  occaasions  repeat.  In  Johnson's  Museum 
a  portion  of  the  present  song  will  be  found ;  and  I  look 
on  it  as  one  of  those  little  things  of  life  and  originality 
peculiarly  national.  It  is  one  of  those  rustic  fragments 
of  which  Herd  and  Johnson  are  full. 


THERE  CAME  A  PIPER  OUT  O*  PIPE. 

There  came  a  piper  out  o'  Pife, 

I  watnae  what  they  ca'd  him ; 
He  played  our  cousin  Kate  a  spring 

When  feint  a  body  bade  him. 
The  lasses  danced,  and  runkled  dames 

Their  shrunken  shanks  they  shaw'd  him ; 
O  bide  ye  till  I  screw  my  pipes, 

And  I'm  ye're  servant,  madam. 

He  screwed  the  pipes  wi'  sic  gude  will. 

Till  quivered  roof  and  rafter. 
From  top  to  bottom  shook  the  waUs 

Wi'  shout,  and  shriek,  and  laughter ; 
Till  ancient  hearts  grew  young  again. 

And  marble  hearts  grew  safter ; 
And  aye  the  louder  that  he  played. 

The  dames  lap  daft  and  dafter. 
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Tins  is  (Kne  of  those  facetious  fragments  of  old  song 
which  has  descended  orally  from  more  primitive  times. 
Men  are  undecided  whether  it  is  written  in  the  spirit 
of  humorous  gaiety  or  merry  wickedness.  There  is  in- 
deed another  oLd  fragment  something  akin  to  this>  which 
it  would  require  little  wisdom  to  decide  to  be  one  of 
those  very  8<mgB  which  a  devout  man  accused  the  evil 
spirit  of  making.    It  begins  thua-^ 

There  came  a  couper  out  of  Banff^ 
Deil  matter  what  they  ca'd  him. 

As  I  can  bring  no  better  proof  of  the  light  meaning 
of  this  lively  little  song  than  what  appears  in  its  obvious 
resemblance  to  a  lyric  professedly  indelicate,  I  have 
printed  it ;  because  it  would  be  unjust  to  suspect  it^  and 
to  include  scores  of  others  which  the  Muse  of  profanity 
or  immodesty  has  polluted  by  parodies.  The  music  of 
pipers  and  the  mirth  of  maidens  dancing  have  often  been 
a  subject  for  the  indecent  or  fiicetious  Muse. 
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THE  CAPTAIN'S  LADY. 

O  moimt  and  go» 

Mount  and  make  yon'ready ; 
O  moont  and  go 

And  be  a  captain's  lady. 
When  the  waipipes  sound. 

And  the  cannons  rattle, 
Thod  shalt  sit  in  state. 

And  see  thy  We  in  battle. 
In  my  helm  I'll  wear 

Of  my  love  a  token. 
And  cry  spur  on  the  spears. 

My  tme  love  is  looking. 

G  mount  and  go. 

Mount  and  make  yon  ready ; 
Sh^  might  make  a  queen. 

Can  be  a  captain's  lady. 
O  the  cap  and  plume. 

Thistle  on  the  banner. 
Sharp  sword  and  true  heart— 

That's  the  way  to  honour. 
Soon  our  swords  shall  still 

War&re's  wild  commotion ; 
Merry  we'll  come  hame. 

Sounding  through  the  ocean. 
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The  ocmoeption  of  this  song  is  mocli  superiiv  to  its 
execution;  such  a  dancing  kind  of  measore  finds  suit- 
able  poetry  more  from  good  lock  than  serious  study. 
We  have  many  variations  of  this  pretty  martial  son^— 
and  one  of  the  oldest  is  the  silliest.  The  heroine  de- 
clares her  resolution  of  following  the  drum :  she  has  a 
very  sensible  notion  of  the  importance  of  the  followers  of 
the  camp. 

m  away,  away^ 

Neither  stay  nor  tany ; 
111  away,  away> 

And  be  a  captain's  lady ; 
For  a  captain's  lady 

Is  a  dame  of  honour: 
Many  are  the  maids 

Who  tan  and  wait  upon  her ; 
Who  wait  aye  upon  her. 

Run  when  she  is  ready- 
Madam  may  be  queen, 

111  be  a  captain's  lady. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples,  some  old  and  some 
new,  of  the  same  id$a.  I  have  selected  the  best  version, 
and  hazarded  a  flew  alterations. 
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THE  LINKINQ  LADDIE. 

Waes  me  that  e'er  I  heard  thee  speak, 

Waes  me  that  e'er  I  saw  thee ; 
I've  lost  my  heart  ea^d  tint  my  fame. 

And  wotna  what  they  ca'  thee. 
My  name's  kend  in  my  ain  countrie— 

They  ca'  me  the  linking  laddie ; 
An'  ye  hadna  been  as  willing  as  me. 

Shame  &'  them  wad  hae  bade  ye. 

O  woman,  thou'rt  a  lovely  thing, 

I  canna  help  but  loe  thee; 
Like  golden  fruit  ye  tempting  hang— 

O  fa'  na  till  we  pou  thee ; 
O,  while  ye  tempt  and  while  ye  glow, 

Man's  love. aye  higher  rises ; 
But  £ai',  and  where's  the  thing  on  earth 

That  man  so  much  despises? 

The  Linking  Laddie  in  Johnson's  Museum  is  a  frag- 
ment ;  and  I  have  no  belief  that  I  have  been  aUe  to 
complete  it.  It  is  moreover*  something  indelicate ;  this 
has  been  abated,  and  the  resemblance  of  a  moral  added. 
The  older  lyric  Muse  is  no  moraliser ;  and  we  may  be 
thankful  when  she  keeps  her  life  and  enjoyment  from 
overflowing  the  limits  of  decorum  and  propriety.  The 
song  is  not  old,  and  the  author's  name  unknown. 
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THE  TAILOR. 

The  tailor  fell  through  the  bed^  thimbles  an'  a', 
The  tailor  fell  through  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a' ; 
The  blankets  were  thin,  and  the  sheets  they  were  sma'. 
The  tailor  feU  through  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a'. 

The  lassie  was  sleepy  and  thought  on  nae  ill ; 
The  weather  was  cauld  and  the  lassie  lay  still ; 
The  ninth  part  of  manhood  may  weel  hae  its  will. 
She  kend  that  a  tailor  could  do  her  nae  ill. 

The  tailor  grew  drowsie,  and  thought  in  a  dream 
How  he  caulked  out  his  daith  and  he  felled  down  his 

seam; 
A  blink  beyond  midnight,  before  the  cock  craw. 
The  tailor  fell  through  the  bed,  thimbles  an'  a'. 

Come  gie  me  my  groat  again,  bonnie  young  thing ; 
The  sheets  they  are  sma',  and  the  blankets  are  thin  ; 
The  day  it  is  short  and  the  night  it  is  long. 
It's  the  dearest  siller  that  ever  I  wan. 

The  day  it  is  come,  and  the  night  it  is  gane. 
And  the  bonnie  young  lassie  sits  sighing  alane ; 
Since  men  they  are  scarce,  it  wad  gie  me  nae  pain 
To  see  the  bit  tailor  come  skipping  again.  . 
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This  air  is  the  m&rcli  6t  the  oorixirttt^'of  tailors. 
Some  of  the  song  is  very  old ;  some  of  it  is  by  Bums ; 
some  of  it  has  been  added  since  his  Asif:  linfl  still  the 
song  is  not  such  a  production  as  the  air  deserves.  I 
know  not  what  induced  our  ancient  bards  to  speak  so 
scornfully  as  they  have  often  done  of  the  art  and  mysteiy 
of  shaping  and  sewing  men's  garments  and  shoes.  A 
tailor  and  a  shoemaker  are  among  the  benefactors  4if 
mankind ;  and  I  very  willingly  join  in  the  praise  of  our 
old  Scottish  versifier  Pennycuik^  who^  proud  of  his  new 
apparel,  swore  a  tailor  was  more  than  man.  But  song, 
and  story,  and  proverb,  all  combine  in  ridiculing  them. 
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ROB  ROOL  AND  RATTLIN  WILLIE. 

Oar  Willie's  away  to  Jeddart, 

To  dance  on  the  rood-day, 
A  sharp  sword  by  his  side, 

A  fiddle  to  cheer  the  way. 
The  joyous  tharms  o'  his  fiddle 

Bob  Rool  had  handled  rude. 
And  Willie  left  New-MiU  banks 

Red  wat  wi'  Robin's  blude. 

Our  Willie's  away  to  Jeddart — 
May  ne'er  the  saints  forbode 
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That  ever  ne  meny  a  fellow 

Should  gang  sae  black  a  road ! 
For  Stobba  and  young  Falnash 

They  followed  him  up  and  down- 
In  the  links  of  Ouaenam  water 

They  finmd  him  sleeping  soon*. 

Now  may  the  name  of  Elliot 

Be  cnxaed  fiae  firth  to  firth !— - 
He  has  fettered  the  gude  right  hand 

That  keepit  the  land  in  mirth. 
That  keepit  the  land  in  mirth^ 

And  charm'd  maids'  hearts  frae  dool ; 
And  aair  will  they  want  him,  Willie, 

When  birks  are  bare  at  Yule. 

The  ksses  of  Ousenam  water 

Ar9  rugging  and  riving  their  hair. 
And  a'  for  the  sake  of  Willie-^ 

They'll  hear  his  sangs  nae  mair. 
Nae  mair  to  his  merry  fiddle 

Dance  Teviot's  maidens  free : 
My  curses  on  their  cunning, 

Wha  gauzed  sweet  Willie  die ! 
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Rattling  Roaring  WiUie"  has  been  long  celebrated 
in  Border  story;  he  was  a  noted  ballad-maker  and 
brawler,  and  his  sword-hand  was  dreaded  as  much  as 
his  bow-hand  was  admired.     His  fiUal  quarrel  with  the 
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poet  of  Rule-water  U  noticed  in  the  Lay  of  the  Laat 
Minstrel. 


SWEET  TIBBIE  DUNBAR. 

O  wilt  tbou  come  wi'  me, 
l^weet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 

0  wilt  thou  nae  hae  me. 
Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar? 

Wilt  thou  ride  on  a  horse. 
Or  be  drawn  in  a  car. 

Or  walk  by  thy  lover. 
Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar  ? 

1  mind  nae  thy  daddie, 

Sae  high  and  sae  lordly*- 
I  mixid  nae  thy  kindred, 

Wha  bear  them  sae  proudly : 
Say  only  thou'lt  take  me 

Por  better  for  wanr. 
And  come  in  thy  coatie. 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dunbar ! 

* 

O  see  yon  green  mountain. 
Beneath  yon  bright  star  ? 

O  see  yon  moon  shining. 
On  turret  and  scaur  ? 
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Ob  haste  thee>  and  moimt  thee. 

For  we  maim  fly  far; — 
It  is  time  to  be  going, 

Aweet  Tibbie  Dimber. 

O  &r  have  1  ridden,  love, 

Allfbr  tosee  thee; 
And  much  have  I  bidden^  k>^ 

All  to  be  near  thee  ;-— 
For  he  that  loves  troly 

Maun  dree  and  mann  danr. 
So  come  now  or  neveir. 

Sweet  Tibbie  Dnnbar ! 

Boms  wrote  the  first  verse  of  this  pleasant  little  song 
to  a  pretty  west-country  air  called  "  Johnie  Macgill/' 
and  sent  it  to  the  Museom.  I  have  not  heard  who  the 
heroine  was,  nor  has  the  song  succeeded  in  becoming  a  • 
favourite;  yet  there  is  much  ease  and  s<lnie  gaiety  and 
nature  about  it.  The  person  who  composed  the  air  was 
a  Girvan  fiddler;  his  name  was  Johnie  Maegill,  and 
he  gave  it  his  own  name.  The  idea  and  some  of  the 
words  of  die  song  are  old. 
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I'LL  MAKE  YOU  BE  PAIN  TO 
FOLLOW  ME. 

As  late  hf  a  sodger  I  lui]^»en'd  to  patf, 

I  heard  him  courting  a  bonnie  young  lass: 

My  hinnie,  my  life,  my  dearest,  quo'  he, 

111  make  yon  be  fein  to  follow  me. 

Gin  I  were  to  fellow  a  poor  sodger  kd, 

nk  ane  o'  oar  maidens  woold  ^ink  I  was  mad; 

For  battles  I  never  shall  long  to  see. 

Nor  shall  I  be  fein  to  fellow  thee. 

0  come  wi'  me,  and  111  make  yoa  glad; 
Wi'  part  o'  miy  sapper,  and  part  o'  my  bed^ 
A  kiss  by  land  and  a  kiss  by  sea, 

1  think  ye'U  be  fein  to  fellow  me. 
O'  car^  or  sorrow  no  sodgers  know, 
tn  mirth  we  march  and  in  joy  we  go ; 
Frae  sweet  St.  Johnston  to  bonnie  Dundee^ 
Wha  wadna  be  fein  to  feUow  me  ? 

What  heart  bat  leaps  when  it  lists  the  fife? 
Ilk  tuck  o'  the  drum's  a  lease  o'  life 
We  reign  on  earth,  we  rule  on  sea, 
A  queen  might  be  fein  to  feUow  me. 
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Her  locks  were  brown^  her  eyes  were  blue. 
Her  looks  were  blithe,  her  words  vrere  few — 
The  lads  o'  Dijxnfii^  stood  staring  dumb. 
When  sweet  Jenny  Primrose  followed  the  dmm. 

Part  of  this  song  is  old  and  pert  new;  what  is  old 
maybe  of  the  age  of  a  hundred  yean,  what  is  new  is  of 
recent  composition*  The  copy  in  the  Mnaeun  has  the 
marks  of  emendation  on  it,  and  it  still  reqoires  oorreo- 
tion.  There  la,  howerer,  another  version  of  this  song 
which  I  hare  heard  repeated,  for  few  would  venture  to 
sing  it :  it  seems  very  old,  and  is  minute  and  particular 
in  describing  the  nature  of  the  influence  by  which  the 
soldier  obliged  the  lady  to  follow  him ;  little  of  it  will 
-  bear  quotation.  He  upbraids  her  witili  her  resolution  to 
remain  at  home,  and  ironically  assures  her  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  mutual  love  is  whoUy  on  her  side : 

Ye  hae  mair  o'  mine  than  I  o'  thine. 

This  is  a  fiivourite  subject  with  the  lyric  Muse.  The 
influence  of  scarlet  and  gold  with  the  ladies  was  felt  by 
many,  as  well  as  by  the  autiior  of  '*  Nae  dominies  for 
me,  laddie,"  and  by  poor  Alick  Pdwarth,  the  follower 
of  Waverly,  who  turned  rebel  because  Jenny  Jop  pre- 
ferred a  fhsileer. 
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rVB  BEEN  WOOING  AT  A  LASS. 

I  Ve  been  wooing  at  a  lasa^ 

Thnmgh  winter  into  ware, 
B«t  her  Mber^nnna  gie  me  her. 

She  has  sae  mnckle  gear. 
But  gin  die  came  where  ^^lovcra  cry, 

Amang  die  heather  here^ 
O  I  would  win  her  Idndneia, 

For  a'  her  fathev^s  caret 

O  she's  a  aweet  and  aonaie  kaa. 

An  annfti'  I  swear  lo- 
rd many  her  withoot  a  ooat. 

Or  jet  a  plach  o'  gear. 
Frae  her  twa  een  o'  ainfii'  blue. 

She  gae  me  sic  a  wounds 
That  a'  the  doctors  i'  the  north 

Can  ncTer  make  me  soond. 

But  wha  would  break  their  heart  for  ane? 

The  earth's  baith  broad  and  wide : 
For  when  I  went  the  lass  to  woo. 

Ye  never  saw  sic  pride ; 
Twa  candles  shone  frae  roof  to  floor, 

A  fire  sparkled  dear. — 
O  what  cares  he  for  candle-light. 

That  gangs  to  woo  his  dear  I 
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She  walks  before  me  as  I  walk^ 

She  haunts  me  in  my  sleep ! 
Ill  ggng  and  woo;-— «  rosie  queau 

Is  gear  that  canna  keep: 
For  siller's  an  unchanging  gray. 

And  red  gold  hands  its  hue  ;— 
Sae  keeps  nae  ripe  and  rofie  yop^t^b— 

I'll  gang  this  night  apd  woo. 

Our  old  songs  abound  in  pictures  of  female  loveliness, 
and  who  can  doubt  that  this  armful  of  joy,  of  which  the 
rustic  poet  sings,  was,  at  the  moment  of  composition, 
moving  about  **  in  earthly  flesh  and  Uood  ?"  This  song 
first  appeared  in  David  Herd's  collection,  but  his  ver- 
sion is  very  unequal,  and  sefms  the  ^ork  pf  various 
hands.  The  present  copy  pretends  to  nothing  old  or 
traditional:  the  third  and  fourth  veiies  have  been  added 
for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  story  of  the  song,  and  if 
they  present  a  picture  of  the  wavering  resolution  of 
man,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  matter  of  love, 
and  that  woman  possesses  no  monopoly  of  fickleness. 


.- .'  •      I'll      "'      *}    '  'I    '  ".mH 

CXXJK  UP'Y<3RB!l  BBAVER. 

* 

When  fint  my  dear  kd 
To  the  ktrltfids  came  Atfwn, 

He  had  m  Uae  bomiet 
That  wanted  the  cfown  i 

But  now  he  has  gotten 

'    A  hat  and  a  {bather^ 

Hey !  my  brave  Johnie  lad, 
'  T%ck  tip  yoiir  beaver ! 

Coick  np  your  heaver^ 

And  cock  it  fh'  spruBh^ 
We'fl  over  the  border. 

And  gie  them  a  bruafa ; 
There's  somc^body  there 

Well  teach  better  behaviour :— ^ 
Hey !  my  brave  Jbhnie  lad. 

Cock  up  your  beaver ! 

Come,  cock  up  your  beaver. 
And  spread  out  your  pennon. 

And  munmon  the  lads 

Of  the  Nith  and  the  Annan, 

Wha's  stouter  than  Maxwell, 
Than  Halliday  steever? 
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Hey !  my  brare  Johnie  lad. 
Cock  up  your  beaver ! 


^Qlaisma^tt 

That's  famous  in  story- 
There  is  not  a  bosocn 

That  beatii  for  new  glory. 
But  with  foot  in  the  stimip. 

And  weapons  in  oider^ 
Wait  for  the  summons 

To  rush  o'er  the  border* 

A  part  of  this  ancient  call  to  bottle  ia  preserved  by 
David  Herd,  but  it  is  very  nneqnal  and  imperfect.  I 
cannot  exactly  condade  whether  it  means  tohe  serious 
or  comic— «nd  perhaps  it  wished  to  be  both.  A  more 
complete  copy  was  published  in  Johnson's  Museum,  and 
the  change  which  it  had  undeigQne  was  mach  to  its  ad^ 
vantage.  Part  of  the  song  is  4>f  some  antiquity,  and 
probably  was  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  hi^hmd  chiefr 
when  they  came  in  their  wild  attire  into  the  lowhinds. 
Succeeding  bards  gave  it  a  new  tuni ;  and  the  invasioii 
of  England,  a  &vourite  project  with  all  Scotsmen,  was 
made  the  burthen  and  aim  of  the  song.  Ithinkloooe 
heard  a  version  of  it  sung,  in  which  a  strong  jaoobitical 
feeling  was  manifest — ^but  there  is  no  end  to  the  revo- 
lutions of  song. 

If  the  original  song  was  a  satire  by  the  lowlanders 
on  the  highlanders,  the  cause  of  the  latter  was  amply 
avenged  by  some  witty  poet  at  the  court  of  King  James 
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the  First,  who  parodied  the  song,  and  tamed  die  tor- 
rent of  his  satire  against  tibe  Seottidi  zuthm.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly keen,  and  somewhat  coarse. 

Well  met,  Jockie,  whither  away  ? 
Shall  we  two  have  a  word  or  tway  ? 
Thou  wast  so  lonsie  the  other  day, 
How  the  devil  comes  yon  so  gay  ? 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  by  sweet  St.  Ana, 

Jockie  is  growne  a  gentleman. 

Thy  shoes,  that  thoa  wor'st  when  thoa  went'st  to  plow. 
Were  made  of  the  hyde  of  a  Scotish  cow. 
They're  tam*d  to  Spanish  leather  now, 
Bedeekt  with  roses  I  know  not  how. 


Thy  stockings,  that  were  of  northern  Une, 
That  cost  not  twelvepence  when  they  were  new. 
Are  tnm'd  into  a  sOken  hue. 
Most  ^^briously  to  all  men's  view. 

Thy  belt,  that  was  made  of  a  white  leather  thong. 
Which  thou  and  thy  £sther  wore  so  long. 
Are  tnm'd  to  hangers  of  velvet  strong. 
With  gold  and  pearle  embniider'd  among. 

Thy  garters,  that  were  of  Spanish  say. 
Which  from  the  taylor's  thou  stol'st  away, 
Are  now  quite  turn'd  to  silk,  they  say. 
With  great  broad  laces  £aiyre  and  gay. 
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Xhj  dmiU^tiuid  breedi^  thatwfie  m  jlajne, 
On  which  a  louse  could,  attaroe  remayne* 
Are  tum'd  to  a  satin  Ood*a-8n«F^  tniy]ie« 
That  thoa  by  b^^ing  oouldat  this  obtayne ! 


Thy  doake^  which  was  made  of  a  home-qnm  thready 

Which  thoa  wast  wont  to  iiag  on  thy  bod^ 

Is  tum'd  into  a  skarlet  ved. 

With  golden  laces  about  thee  spread. 

« 

Thy  bonnet  of  blew,  which  thou  wonst  hither. 
To  keep  thy  skonae  {ran  wind  and  weather. 
Is  throwne  away  die  devil  knows  whither^ 
And  tum'd  to  a  beaver  hat  and  feather. 

This  is  a  lively  picture  of  ancient  prejudices,  as  well 
as  of  the  costume  of  our  ancestors. 


LADDIE,  I  MAUN  LOE  THEE. 

Oladdii^  I  maunloetheei 

Olassiej  loename; 
For  tha  lassie  wi'  the  yeUbw  coat 

Has  Blown  the  heart  frae  me* 
Wha  could  resist  her  merry  tonguey 

Could  ne'er  withstand  her  ee— 
O,  the  lassie  wi'  the  yellow  coat 

Has  stown  the  heart  firae  me. 


•  i.J- 
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0  laddie,  I  iiuum  loe  thee  I 
O  laBsi^  loejis  no; 

1  loe  a  lasfl  in  yon  t(Kri»«end*. 
That  I  maim  win,  or  die. 

She's  faijrer  tbaii  the  SMVoii^  li^*.   \ 
And  as  th^  9Bfl0hiAe  fine. J   •'     * 

0>  the  lawie.  Wiethe  ydlov  mtf^ 
Has  alown  the  heart  finae  !»«■ 

O  laddie,  I  maim  loe  thee ! 

O  lassie,  loe  na  me : 
There  lives  a  lass  in  yon  town^ndj 

That  I  loe  mair  than  thee. 
There  is  nae  mirth  but  when  she  langfaa, 

Noz  light  save  in  her  ee ; 
O,  the  lassie  wi'  the  yellow  eoat 

Has  stown  the  heart  frae  me. 

Some  of  this  song  is  of  considttrable  antii|«]ty.  The 
first  four  lines  are  very  fld>  and  have  been  quoted  by 
several  writers  as  ancient.  I  thou^t  diem  too  abort  ibr 
a  song,  and  too  cuiioiis  to  east  away ;  and  as  tradition, 
which  has  helped  me  ofien,  failed  me  here,  I  was  obliged 
to  imagine  a  contiBiiatiaB  as  n^ich  in  duraotir  aal  oould. 
To  distinguish  his  love  by  tl»  cokor  of  i^  Itfwer  gar- 
ment is  not  confined  10  die  hero*  of  ^hia  Qon^s-bnd  it 
might  be  noticed  as  a  proof  of  the  ^eat  age  of  the  firsg- 
ment,  or  of  the  influence  which  fine  oolomt  witt  always 
exercise  over  li§^  hearts.  How  many  ladies  love  the 
scarlet  and  the  gold,  and  how  many*  men  worship  the 


nutUng  of  Bilks  and  Mttimf'  Perka]^  soidething  of 
this  kind  mingled  with  tiM  tiumglits  of  dft  girl  ia  the 
▼isian  which  Baroi^  mtr  ftr  her  ott  HftUow^^eH. 

ff 

The  last  Hattvwi^en  I  waa  wakii^ 
My  dronkeC  aoifc  fiteye,  as  ye^ken. 

His  likeness  came  %p  the  hiMe"  stcJldd^ 
The  very  gN$y  hreeks  &'  Tiun  OIm. 


THE  ROBIN  CAME  TO  TflE  WREN'S  NEST. 

k 

c 

The  robin  came  to  the  wren's  nest. 

And  keddt  in,  and  keekit  in. 
Now  weels  me  on  thine  anld  pow. 

Wad  ye  be  in,  wad  ye  be  in? 
Ye  shall  nerer  bide  without^ 

And  me  wiAin,  and  me  within^. 
Sae  lang'a  I  hae  an  anld  obst 

To  rowe  ye  in,  to  rowe  ye  in. 

The  robin  came  to  the  wren's  neBt> 

And  gae  a  peep,  and  gae  a  peep-* 
Now  weals  me  on  thee,  cnttie  quean. 

Ate  ye  asleep,  are  ye  aaleep  ? 
The  sparrow-hawk  is  in  the  air. 

The  corbie<«raw  is  on  the  sweep ; 
An'  ye  be  wise,  ye'U  bide  at  hamet, 

And  never  cheep,  and  never  cheep. 
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The  rolnn  came  to  the  wren's  nest. 

And  keekit  in,  and  keekitin-*- 
I  saw  ye  thick  wi'  wee  Tam-tit, 

Ye  cattle  quean^  ye  cnttie  queaa. 
The  niddie  £Bath«ra  firae  my  bftnit 

Thy  Aoit  hae  iined^  thy  nqat  kie 
New  wha  will  keep  ye  £me  the  Uast^' 

And  winter  wind,  and  winter  wind? 

This  is  one  of  our  early  songB,  and  is  at  onoe  so  simple 
and  absord,  so  looUsh  and  yet  so  natnral,  that  I  know 
not  whether  to  reject  or  retain  it.  It  seems  to  be  some- 
thing akin  to  a  song  called  "  The  Wren  she  lies  in  Care's 
bed/'  published  in  the  Museum^  in  which  Robin  Red- 
breast plays  the  comforter  to  the  Wren^  but^  while  he 
cheers  her  with  ''sugar  saps  and  wine,^  disooversj  to 
his  infinite  sorrow^  that  Guttie  has  been  wandering. 

And  Where's  thie  ring  that  I  gied  ye^ 

That  I  gied  ye,  that  I  gied  ye^ 
And  Where's  the  ring  that  I  gied  ye^ 

Ye  litde  cuttle  quean-o  ? 
I  gied  it  tin  a  soger^ 

A  soger>  a  soger ; 
I  gied  it  tin  a  floger^ 

A  kind  sweetheart  of  mine-o. 

The  song  is  strangely  inccmsistent,  and  perhaps  seeks 
to  doak  some  particulat  story  under  its  d^sordity.  The 
name  of  the  soi^  is  ''  The  Wren,  w  LennoK's  love  to 
Blantyre."  I  wish  some  northern  antiquary  would  ex- 
pound this. 
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ITS  OUDE  TO  BE  MERKY  AND  WISE. 

It's  gode  to  be  merry  and  wise. 
It's  gode  to  be  henest  and  true; 

And  a&re  ye're  off  wi'  the  auld  love. 
If  a  beat  to  be  on  wi'  the  new. 

I  daut  wi'  young  Jess  o'  the  glen, 
I  woo  wi' fidr  Ben  o' the  brae; 

I  ooort  wi'  gay  Meg  ^  the  Mill, 
And  I  wDtna  wha  I  will  hae* 

A  man  mayna  many  but  ane, 

Thon^  he  may  gang  courting  wi  twae ; 
I're  had  fifteen  loves  in  my  time. 

And  fifteen  more  I  may  hae. 

The  Uack  are  maist  loving  and  kind. 
The  brown  they  are  sonsie  and  civil ; 

The  red  they  may  do  in  the  dark. 
And  the  white  they  may  go  the  devil. 

The  maids  of  our  dty  are  vain^ 
Proud,  peevish,  and  pale  i'  the  hue ; 

But  the  lass  £rae  the  grass  and  the  gowans 
Is  sweet  as  a  rose  in  the  dew. 

O,  where  the  streams  sing  in  the  woods. 
And  the  hill  overlooketh  the  valley, 

O  there  live  the  maidens  for  me. 
As  fair  and  as  fresh  as  the  lily. 
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I've  oome  to  a  gallant  rewdve. 
Pre  said  it>  and  sung  it^  and  swam, 

I  shall  woo  by  the  roister  book. 
And  b^gin  wi'  Peg  Purdie  the  mom. 

Some  of  this  song  may  be  found  in  an  old  and  rather 
silly  Jacobite  song.  One  of  the  stanzas  may  be  pie- 
served. 

It's  gude  to  be  merry  and  inse. 

It's  gade  to  be  honest  and  true ; 
It's  best  to  be  off  wi'  the  auld  king 

Before  ye  are  on  wi'  the  new. 

I  cannot  say  but  many  of  our  nobles  of  the  south,  as 
weQ  as  the  north,  were  in  a  condition  to  be  assisted  by 
such  wholaome  counsel  in  the  reign  of  Geoige  the 
oeooncU 

Ufagude  to  be  merry  and  wise. 
It's  gude  to  be  honest  and  true ; 

It's  best  to  be  off  wi' the  auld  love 
Befive  ye  are  on  wi'  the  new. 

This  very  wise  oonnsel  to  lovers  has  not  been  long  in 
rhyme,  though  it  has  been  long  in  the  shape  of  a  proverb. 
It  is  thd  motto  to  Matmin's  wild  tragedy  of  Bertram, 
and  a  rery  suitable  one. 
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